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SCHILLER.* 


To the student of German Literature, 
or of Literature in general, these vo- 
lumes, purporting to lay open the 
private intercourse of two men emi- 
nent beyond all others of their time 
in that department, will doubtless 
be a welcome appearance. Neither 
Schiller nor Goethe has ever, that 
we have hitherto seen, written worth- 
lessly on any subject; and the writ- 
ings here offered us are confidential 
Letters, relating moreover to a highly 
important period in the spiritual his- 
tory, not only of the parties them- 
selves, but of their country likewise ; 
full of topics, high and low, on which 
far meaner talents than theirs might 
prove interesting. We have heard 
and known so much of both these 
venerated persons; of their friend- 
ship, and true co-operation in so 
many noble endeavours, the fruit of 
which has long been plain to every 
one: and now are we to look into 
the secret constitution and conditions 
of all this ; to trace the public result, 
which is Ideal, down to its roots in 
the Common; how Poets may live 
and work poetically among the Prose 
things of this world, and Fausts and 
Tells be written on rag-paper, and 
with goose-quills, like mere Minerva 
Novels, and Songs by a Person of 
Quality! Virtuosos have glass bee- 
hives, which they curiously peep 
into; but here truly were a far 
stranger sort of honey-making. Nay, 
apart from virtuosoship, or any tech- 
nical object, what a hold have such 





things on our universal curiosity as 
men! If the sympathy we feel with 
one another is infinite, or nearly so, 
—in proof of which, do but consider 
the boundless ocean of Gossip (im- 
perfect, undistilled Biography) which 
is emitted and imbibed by the human 
species daily ;—if every secret-his- 
tory, every closed-doors’ conversa- 
tion, how trivial soever, has an in- 
terest for us, then might the conver- 
sation of a Schiller with a Goethe, so 
rarely do Schillers meet with Goethes 
among us, tempt Honesty itself into 
eaves-dropping. 

Unhappily the conversation flits 
away for ever with the hour that 
witnessed it; and the Letter and An- 
swer, frank, lively, genial as they 
may be, are only a poor emblem and 
epitome of it. The living dramatic 
movement is gone; nothing but the 
cold historical net-product remains 
for us. It is true, in every confiden- 
tial Letter, the writer will, in some 
measure, more or less directly depict 
himself: but no where is Painting, 
by pen or pencil, so inadequate as in 
delineating spiritual Nature. The 
Pyramid can be measured in geo- 
metric feet, and the draughtsman re- 
presents it, with all its environment, 
on canvas, accurately to the eye; 
nay, Mont-Blanc is embossed in co- 
loured stucco ; and we have his very 
type, and miniature fac-simile, in 
our museums, But for great Men, 
let him who would know such, pray 
that he may see them daily face to 
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face: for, in the dim distance, and 
by the eye of the imagination, our 
vision, do what we may, will be too 
imperfect. How pale, thin, ineffec- 
tual do the great figures we would 
fain summon from History rise be- 
fore us! Scarcely as palpable men 
does our utmost effort Lody them 
forth; oftenest only like Ossian’s 
ghosts, in hazy twilight, with “stars 
dim twinkling thro’ their forms.” 
Our Socrates, our Luther, after all 
that we have talked and argued of 
them, are to most of us quite invi- 
sible ; the Sage of Athens, the Monk 
of Eisleben; not Persons but Titles. 
Yet such men, far more than any 
Alps or Coloseums, are the true 
world-wonders, which it concerns us 
to behold clearly, and imprint for 
ever on our remembrance. Great 
men are the Fire-pillars in this dark 
pilgrimage of mankind; they stand 
as heavenly Signs, ever-living wit- 
nesses of what has been, prophetic 
tokens of what may still be, the re- 
vealed, embodied Possibilities of hu- 
man nature; which greatness he 
who has never seen, or rationally 
conceived of, and with his whole 
heart passionately loved and rever- 
enced, is himself for ever doomed to 
be little. How many weighty rea- 
sons, how many innocent allurements 
attract our curiosity to such men! 
We would know them, see them vi- 
sibly, even as we know and see our 
like; no hint, no notice that con- 
cerns them is superfluous or too 
small for us. Were Gulliver’s con- 
juror but here, to recall and sensibly 
bring back the brave Past, that we 
might look into it, and scrutinize it 
at will! But, alas, in Nature there 
is no such conjuring: the great spi- 
rits that have gone before us can 
survive only as disembodied Voices ; 
their form and distinctive aspect, 
outward and even in many respects 
inward, all whereby they were known 
as living, breathing men, has passed 
into another sphere; from which 
only History, in scanty memorials, 
can evoke some faint resemblance of 
it. The more precious, in spite of 
all imperfections, is such History, 
are such memorials, that still in some 
degree preserve what had otherwise 
been lost without recovery. 

For the rest, as to the maxim, often 
enough inculcated on us, that close 
inspection will abate our admiration, 
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that only the obscure can be sublime, 
let us put small faith in it. Here, 
as in other provinces,’ it ‘is not 
knowledge, but a little knowledge, 
that puffeth up, and for wonder at 
the thing known substitutes mere 
wonder at the knower thereof: to a 
sciolist, the starry heavens revolving 
in dead mechanism, may be less than 
a Jacob’s vision ; but to the Newton 
they are more; for the same God 
still dwells enthroned there, and holy 
Influences, like Angels, still ascend 
and descend; and this clearer vision 
of a little but renders the remaining 
mystery the deeper and more divine. 
So likewise is it with true spiritual 
greatness. On the whole, that theory 
of “no man being a hero to his 
valet,’’ carries us but a little way into 
the real nature of the case. With 
a superficial meaning which is plain 
enough, it essentially holds good 
only of such heroes as are false, or 
else of such valets as are too genuine, 
as are shoulder-knotted and brass- 
lackered in soul as well as in body: 
of other sorts it does not hold. Milton 
was still a hero to the good Elwood. 
But we dwell not on that mean 
doctrine, which true or false, may be 
left to itself the more safely, as in 
practice it is of little or no immediate 
import. For were it never so true, 
yet, unless we preferred huge bug- 
bears to small realities, our practical 
course were still the same : to inquire, 
to investigate by all methods, till we 
saw clearly. 

What worth in this biographical 
point of view, the ‘‘ Correspondence 
of Schiller and Goethe” may have, 
we shall not attempt determining 
here ; the rather as only a portion of 
the work, and to judge by the space 
of time included in it, only a small 
portion, is yet before us. Nay per- 
haps its full worth will not become 
apparent till a future age, when the 
persons and concerns it treats of shall 
liave assumed their proper relative 
magnitude, and stand disencumbered, 
and for ever separated from conten- 
porary trivialities, which, for the pre- 
sent, with their hollow, transient 
bulk, so mar our estimate. ‘Two 
centuries ago, Leicester and Essex 
might be the wonders of Englaud; 
their Kenilworth festivities and Cadiz 
Expeditions seemed the great occur- 
rences of that day: but what should 
we now give, were these all forgotten, 
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and some “ Correspondence between 
Shakspeare and Ben Jonson,” sud- 
denly brought to light! 

One valuable quality these letters 
of Schiller and Goethe every where 
exhibit, that of truth: whatever we 
do learn from them, whether in 
the shape of fact or of opinion, 
may be relied on as genuine. There 
is a tone of entire sincerity in 
that style : a constant natural cour- 
tesy no where obstructs the right 
freedom of word or thought; in- 
deed, no ends but honourable ones, 
and generally of a mutual interest, 
are before either party; thus neither 
needs to veil, still less to mask him- 
self from the other; the two self- 
portraits, so far as they are filled up, 
may be looked upon as real like- 
nesses. Perhaps, to most readers, 
some larger intermixture of what we 
should call domestic interest, of ordi- 
nary human concerns, and the hopes, 
fears, and other feelings these excite, 
would have improved the work; 
which as itis, notindeed without plea- 
sant exceptions, turns mostly on com- 
positions, and publications, and phi- 
losophies, and other such high mat- 
ters. This, we believe, is a rare 
fault in modern Correspondences ; 
where generally the opposite fault is 
complained of, and except mere tem- 
poralities, good and evil hap of the 
corresponding parties, their state of 
purse, heart, and nervous system, 
and the moods and humours these 
give rise to,—little stands recorded 
for us. It may be too that native 
readers will feel such a want less 
than foreigners do, whose curiosity 
in this instance is equally minute, 
and to whom so many details, fami- 
liar enough in the country itself, 
must be unknown. At all events, it 
is to be remembered that Schiller and 
Goethe are, in strict speech, Lite- 
rary Men; for whom their social life 
is only as the dwelling-place and 
outward tabernacle of their spiritual 
life; which latter is the one thing 
needful; the other, except in subser- 
viency to this, meriting no attention, 
or the least possible. Besides, as 
cultivated men, perhaps even by na- 
tural temper, they are not in the 
habit of yielding to violent emotions 
of any kind, still less of unfolding 
and depicting such, by letter, even to 
closest intimates; a turn of mind 
which, if it diminished the warmth 
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of their epistolary intercourse, must 
have increased their private hap- 
piness, and so, by their friends, can 
hardly be regretted. He who wears 
his heart on his sleeve, will often 
have to lament aloud that daws peck 
at it: he who does not, will spare him- 
self such lamenting. Of Rousseau’s 
Confessions, whatever value we as- 
sign that sort of ware, there is no 
vestige in this Correspondence. 
Meanwhile, many cheerful, honest 
little domestic touches are given here 
and there; which we can accept 
gladly, with no worse censure than 
wishing that there had been more. 
But this Correspondence has another 
and more proper aspect, under which, 
if rightly considered, it possesses a 
far higher interest than most domes- 
tic delineations could have imparted. 
It shows us two high, creative, truly 
poetic minds, unweariedly cultivating 


.themselves, unweariedly advancing 


from one measure of strength and 
clearness to another; whereby to 
such as travel, we say not on the 
same road, for this few can do, but 
in the same direction, as all should 
do, the richest psychological and 
practical lesson is laid out; from 
which men of every intellectual de- 
gree may learn something, and he 
that is of the highest degree will pro- 
bably learn the most. What value 
lies in this lesson, moreover, may be 
expected to increase in an increasing 
ratio as the Correspondence proceeds, 
and a larger space, with broader dif- 
ferences of advancement comes into 
view ; especially as respects Schiller, 
the younger and more susceptive of 
the two; for whom, in particular, 
these eleven years may be said to 
comprise the most important era of 
his culture ; indeed, the whole history 
of his progress therein, from the time 
when he first found the right path, 
and properly became progressive. 
But to enter farther on the merits 
and special qualities of these Letters, 
which, on all hands, will be regarded 
as a publication of real value, both 
intrinsic and extrinsic, is not our task 
now. Of the frank, kind, mutually- 
respectful relation that manifests it- 
self between the two Correspondents; 
of their several epistolary styles, and 
the worth of each, and whatever else 
characterises this work as a series of 
biographical documents, or of phi- 
losophical views, we may at some 
L2 
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future 


period” have occasion to 
speak : certain detached speculations 


and indications will of themselves 
come before us in the course of our 
present undertaking. Meanwhile, to 
British readers, the chief object is 
not the Letters, but the writers of 
them. Of Goethe the public already 
know something: of Schiller, less is 
known, and our wish is to bring him 
into closer approximation with our 
readers. 

Indeed, had we considered only his 
importance in German, or we may 
now say, in European Literature, 
Schiller might well have demanded 
an earlier notice in our Journal. As 
a man of true poetical and philoso- 
phical genius, who proved this high 
endowment both in his conduct, and 
by a long series of Writings which 
manifest it to all; nay even as a man 
so eminently admired by his nation, 
while he lived, and whose fame, there 
and abroad, during the twenty-five 
years since his decease, has been con- 
stantly expanding and confirming it- 
self, he appears with such claims as 
can belong only to a small number 
of men. If we have seemed negli- 
gent of Schiller, want of affection was 
nowise the cause. Our admiration 
“or him is of old standing, and has not 
abated, as it ripened into calm, loving 
estimation. But to English expositors 
of Foreign Literature, at this epoch, 
there will be many more pressing du- 
ties than that of expounding Schil- 
ler. To aconsiderable extent, Schiller 
may be said to expound himself. His 
greatness is of a simple kind; his 
manner of displaying it is, for most 
part, apprehensible to every one.— 
Besides, of all German Writers, rank- 
ing in any such class as his, Klop- 
stock scarcely excepted, he has the 
least nationality: his character in- 
deed is German, if. German mean 
true, earnest, nobly-humane ; but his 
mode of thought, and mode of utter- 
ance, all but the mere vocables of 
it, are European. Accordingly, it is 
to be observed, no German Writer 
has had such acceptance with fo- 
reigners; has been so instantane- 
ously admitted into favour, at least 
any favour which proved permanent. 
Among the French, for example, 
Schiller is almost naturalized ; trans- 
lated, commented upon, by men of 
whom Constant is one ; even brought 
upon the stage, and by a large class 
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of critics vehemently extolled there, 
Indeed, to the Romanticist class, in 
all countries, Schiller is naturally 
the pattern man and great master; 
as it were, a sort of ambassador 
and mediator, were mediation pos- 
sible, between the Old School and 
the New; pointing to his own Works, 
as to a glittering bridge, that will 
lead pleasantly from the Versailles 
gardening and artificial hydraulics 
of the one, into the true Ginnistan 
and wonderland of the other. With 
ourselves too, who are troubled with 
no controversies on Romanticism and 
Classicism—the Bowles controversy 
on Pope having long since evaporated 
without result, and all critical guild- 
brethren now working diligently, with 
one accord, in the calmer sphere of 
Vapidism or even Nullism,—Schiller 
is no less universally esteemed by per- 
sons of any feeling for poetry. To 
readers of German, and these are in- 
creasing everywhere a hundred fold, 
he is one of the earliest studies; and 
the dullest cannot study him without 
some perception of his beauties. For 
the Un-German, again, we have 
Translations in abundance and super- 
abundance; through which, under 
whatever distortion, however shorn 
of his beams, some image of this 
poetical sun must force itself ; and in 
susceptive hearts, awaken love, anda 
desire for more immediate insight. 
So that now, we suppose, anywhere 
in England, a man who denied that 
Schiller was a Poet would himself 
be, from every side, declared a Pro- 
saist, and thereby summarily enough 
put to silence. 

All which being so, the weightiest 
part of our duty, that of preliminary 
pleading for Schiller, of asserting 
rank and excellence for him while a 
stranger, and to judges suspicious of 
counterfeits, is taken off our hands. 
The knowledge of his works is silently 
and rapidly proceeding; in the only 
way by which true knowledge can be 
attained, by loving study of them in 
many an inquiring, candid mind. 
Moreover, as remarked above, Schil- 
ler’s works, generally speaking, require 
littlecommentary: for a man of such 
excellence, for a true Poet, we should 
say that his worth lies singularly 
open ; nay, in great part of his writ- 
ings, beyond such open, universally 
recognisable worth, there is no other 
to be sought, 
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Yet doubtless if he is a Poet, a ge- 
nuine interpreter of the Invisible, 
Criticism will have a deeper duty to 
discharge for him. Every Poet, be 
his outward lot what it may, finds 
himself born in the midst of Prose; 
he has to struggle from the littleness 
and obstruction of an Actual world, 
into the freedom and infinitude of an 
Ideal ; and the history of such strug- 
gle, which is the history of his life, 
cannot be other than instructive. His 
is a high, laborious, unrequited, or 
only self-requited endeavour, which, 
however, by the law of his being, he 
is compelled to undertake, and must 
prevail in, or be permanently wretch- 
ed; naythe more wretched, the nobler 
his gifts are. For it is the deep, in- 
born claim of his whole spiritual na- 
ture, and will not and must not go un- 
answered. His youthful unrest, that 
“unrest of genius,” often so way- 
ward in its character, is the dim an- 
ticipation of this; the mysterious, 
all-powerful mandate, as from Hea- 
ven, to prepare himself, to purify 
himself, for the vocation wherewith 
he is called. And yet how few can 
fulfil this mandate, how few ever 
earnestly give heed to it! Of the 
thousand jingling dilettanti, whose 
jingle dies with the hour which it 
harmlessly or hurtfully amused, we 
say nothing here: to these, as to the 
mass of men, such calls for spiritual 
perfection speak only in whispers, 
drowned without difficulty in the din 
and dissipation of the world. But 
even for the Byron, for the Burns, 
whose ear is quick for celestial mes- 
sages, in whom “ speaks the prophe- 
sying spirit,” in awful prophetic 
voice, how hard is it to “ take no 
counsel with flesh and blood,” and 
instead of living and writing for the 
Day that passes over them, live and 
write for the Eternity that rests and 
abides over them; instead of living 
commodiously in the Half, the Re- 
putable, the Plausible, “to live reso- 
lutely in the Whole, the Good, the 
True !”’* Such Halfness, such halt- 
ing between two opinions, such pain- 
ful, altogether fruitless negociating 
between Truth and Falsehood, has 
been the besetting sin, and chief 
misery, of mankind in all ages. Nay, 
In our age, it has. christened itself 
Moderation, a prudent taking of the 
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middle course; and passes current 
among us as avirtue. How virtuous it 
is, the withered condition of many a 
ence ingenuous nature that has lived 
by this method—the broken or break- 
ing heart of many a noble nature that 
could not live by it—speak aloud, did 
we but listen. 

And now, when from among so 
many shipwrecks and misventures 
one goodly vessel comes to land, we 
joyfully survey its rich cargo, and 
hasten to question the crew on the 
fortunes of their voyage. Among 
the crowd of uncultivated and mis- 
cultivated writers, the high, pure 
Schiller stands before us with a like 
distinction. We ask, how was this 
man successful ?—From what pecu- 
liar point of view did he attempt pe- 
netrating the secret of spiritual Na- 
ture ?—From what region of Prose 
rise into Poetry?—Under what out- 
ward accidents—with what inward 
faculties—by what methods—with 
what result? 

For any thorough or final answer 
to such questions, it is evident enough, 
neither our own means, nor the pre- 
sent situation of our readers, in re- 
gard to this matter, are in any mea- 
sure adequate. Nevertheless, the im- 
perfect beginning must be made, be- 
fore the perfect result can appear. 
Some slight far-off glance over the 
character of the man, as he looked 
and lived, in Action and in Poetry, 
will not, perhaps, be unacceptable 
from us: for such as know little of 
Schiller, it may be an opening of the 
way to better knowledge; for such 
as are already familiar with him, it 
may be a stating in words of what 
they themselves have often thought ; 
and welcome, therefore, as the eon- 
firming testimony of a second wit- 
ness, 

Of Schiller’s personal history there 
are accounts in various accessible 
publications; so that, we suppose, 
no formal Narrative of his Life, which 
may now be considered generally 
known, is necessary here. Such as 
are curious on the subject, and still 
uninformed, may find some satisfac- 
tion in the Life of Schiller, (London, 
1824); in the Vie de Schiller, (pre- 
fixed to the French Translation of 
his Dramatic Works); in the Account 
of Schiller, (prefixed to the English 
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* Im Ganzen, Guten, Wahren resolut xu leben.—Goethe. 
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Translation of his Thirty-Years War, 
(Edinburgh, 1828); and, doubtless, 
in many other Essays, known to us 
only by title. Nay, in the survey we 
propose to make of his character, 
practical as well as speculative, the 
main facts of his outward history will 
of themselves come to light. 

Schiller’s Life is emphatically a li- 
terary one; that of a man existing 
only for Contemplation ; guided for- 
ward by the pursuit of ideal things, 
and seeking and finding his true wel- 
fare therein. A singular simplicity 
characterizes it—a remoteness from 
whatever is called business; an aver- 
sion to the tumults of business, an 
indifference to its prizes, grows with 
him from year to year. He holds no 
office; scarcely for a little while an 
University Professorship; he covets 
no promotion; has no stock of mo- 
ney; and shows no discontent with 
these arrangements. Nay, when 
permanent sickness, continual pain 
of body, is added to them, he still 
seems happy : these last fifteen years 
of his life are, spiritually considered, 
the cleverest and most productive of 
all. We might say, there is some- 
thing priest-like in that Life of his : 
under quite another colour and envi- 
ronment, yet with aims differing in 
form rather than in essence, it has a 
priest-like stillness, a priest-like puri- 
ty; nay, if for the Catholic Faith, 
we substitute the Ideal of Art, and 
for Convent Rules, Moral, /ésthetic 
Laws, it has even something of a 
monastic character. By the three 
monastic vows he was not bound: 
yet vows of as high and dificult a 
kind, both to do and to forbear, he 
had taken on him; and his happi- 
ness and whole business lay in ob- 
serving them. Thus immured, not 
in cloisters of stone and mortar, yet 
in cloisters of the mind, which sepa- 
rate him as impassably from the vul- 
gar, he works and meditates only on 
what we may call Divine things ; his 
familiar talk, his very recreations, 
the whole actings and fancyings of 
his daily existence, tend thither. 

As in the life of a Holy Man, too, 
so in that of Schiller, there is but one 
great epoch: that of taking on him 
these Literary Vows ; of finally ex- 
tricating himself from the distractions 
of the ‘world, and consecrating his 
whole future days to Wisdom. What 
lies before this epoch, and what lies 
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after it, have two altogether different 
characters. The former is worldly, 
and occupied with worldly vicissi- 
tudes ; the latter is spiritual, of calm 
tenor, marked to himself only by his 
growth in inward clearness, to the 
world only by the peaceable fruits of 
this. It is to the first of these pe- 
riods that we shall here chiefly di- 
rect ourselves. 

In his parentage, and the circum- 
stances of his earlier years, we may 
reckon him fortunate. His parents, 
indeed, are not rich, nor even other- 
wise independent: yet neither are 
they meanly poor; and warm affec- 
tion, a true honest character, ripen- 
ed in both into religion, not without 
an openness for knowledge, and 
even considerable intellectual culture, 
makes amends for every defect. The 
Boy, too, is himself of a character in 
which, to the observant, lies the 
richest promise. A modest, still na- 
ture, apt for all instruction in heart 
or head; flashes of liveliness, of im- 
petuosity, from time to time breaking 
through. That little anecdote of the 
Thunder-storm is so graceful in its 
littleness, that one cannot but hope 
it may be authentic. 

* Once, it is said, during a tremendous 
thunder-storm, his father missed him in 
the young group within doors; none of 
the sisters could tell what was become of 
Fritz, and the old man grew at length so 
anxious, that he was forced to go out in 
quest of him. Fritz was scarcely past the 
age of infancy, and knew not the dangers 
of a scene so awful. His father found him 
at last, in a solitary place of the neighbour- 
hood, perched on the branch of a tree, 
gazing at the tempestuous face of the sky, 
and watching the flashes, as in succession 
they spread their livid gleam over it. To 
the reprimands of his parent, the whimper- 
ing truant pleaded in extenuation, ‘ that 
the Lightning was so beautiful, and he 
wished to see where it was coming from !’” 


In his village-school he reads the 
Classics with diligence, without re- 
lish; at home, with far deeper feel- 
ings, the Bible; and already his 
young heart is caught with that mys- 
tic grandeur of the Hebrew Prophets. 
His devout nature, moulded by the 
pious habits of his parents, inclines 
him to be a clergyman: a clergy- 
man, indeed, he proved; only the 
Church he ministered in was the Ca- 
tholic, a far more Catholic than that 
false Romish one. But already in 
his ninth year, not without rapturous 
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amazement, and a lasting remem- 
brance, he had seen the ‘‘ splendours 
of the Ludwigsburg Theatre ;” and 
so, unconsciously, cast a glimpse in- 
to that world, where, by accident or 
natural preference, his own genius 
was one day to work out its noblest 
triumphs. 

Before the end of his boyhood, 
however, begins a far harsher era for 
Schiller ; wherein, under quite other 
nurture, other faculties were to be 
developed in him. He must enter 
on ascene of oppression, distortion, 
isolation; under which, for the pre- 
sent, the fairest years of his exist- 
ence are painfully crushed down. 
But this too has its wholesome in- 
fluences on him; for there is in ge- 
nius that alchymy which converts 
all metals into gold; which from 
suffering educes strength, from error 
clearer wisdom, from all things good. 


“ The Duke of Wurtemberg had lately 
founded a free Seminary for certain branches 
of professional education : it was first set up 
at Solitude, one of his country residences ; 
and had now been transferred to Stuttgard, 
where under an improved form, and with 
the name of Karls-schule, we believe, it still 
exists. The Duke proposed to give the 
sons of his military officers a preferable 
claim to the benefits of this Institution; 
and having formed a good opinion both of 
Schiller and his father, he invited the 
former to profit by this opportunity. The 
offer occasioned great embarrassment: the 
young man and his parents were alike de- 
termined in favour of the Church, a pro- 
ject with which this new one was incon- 
sistent. Their embarrassment was but 
increased when the Duke, on learning the 
nature of their scruples, desired them to 
think well before they decided. It was 
out of fear, and with reluctance that his 
proposal was accepted. Schiller enrolled 
himself in 1773 ; and turned, with a heavy 
heart, from freedom and cherished hopes, 
to Greek, and seclusion, and Law. 

“ His anticipations proved to be but too 
just: the six years which he spent in this 
Establishment were the most harassing 
and comfortless of his life. The Stuttgard 
system of education seems to have been 
formed on the principle not of cherishing 
and correcting Nature, but of rooting it 
out, and supplying its place by something 
better. The process of teaching and living 
was conducted with the stiff formality of 
military drilling ; every thing went on by 
statute and ordinance; there was no scope 
for the exercise of free will, no allowance 
for the varieties of original structure. A 
scholar might possess what instincts or ca- 
pacities he pleased, the ‘ regulations of 
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the school’ took no account of this; he 
must fit himself into the common mould, 
which like the old Giant’s bed, stood 
there appointed by superior authority, to 
be filled alike by the great and the little. 
The same strict and narrow course of 
reading and composition was marked out 
for each beforehand, and it was by stealth 
if he read or wrote anything besides. 
Their domestic economy was regulated in 
the same spirit as their preceptorial: it 
consisted of the same sedulous exclusion 
of all that could border on pleasure, or 
give any exercise to choice. The pupils 
were kept apart from the conversation or 
sight of any person but their teachers; 
none ever got beyond the precincts of des- 
potism to snatch even a fearful joy; their 
very amusements proceeded by the word 
of command. 

* How grievous all this must have been 
it is easy to conceive. To Schiller it was 
more grievous than to any other. Of an 
ardent and impetuous, yet delicate nature, 
whilst his discontentment devoured him 
internally, he was too modest to give it 
the relief of utterance by deeds or words. 
Locked up within himself, he suffered 
deeply, but without complaining. Some 
of his Letters written during this period 
have been preserved: they exhibit the in- 
effectual struggles of a fervid and busy 
mind, veiling its many chagrins under a 
certain dreary patience, which only shows 
them more painfully. He pored over his 
lexicons, and grammars, and insipid tasks, 
with an artificial composure ; but his spirit 
pined within him like a captive’s, when 
he looked forth into the cheerful world, or 
recollected the aflection of parents, the 
hopes and frolicksome enjoyments of past 
years.” 


Youth is to all, the glad season of 
life ; but often only by what it hopes, 
not by what it attains, or what it 
escapes. In these sufferings of Schil- 
ler’s, many a one may say, there is 
nothing unexampled: could not the 
history of every Eton Scholar, of 
every poor Midshipman, with his 
rudely-broken domestic ties, his pri- 
vations, persecutions, and cheerless 
solitude of heart, equal or outdo 
them? In respect of these its pal- 
pable hardships perhaps it might; 
and be still very miserable. But the 
hardship which presses heaviest on 
Schiller lies deeper than all these; 
out of which the natural fire of al- 
most any young heart will sooner 
or later rise victorious. His worst 
oppression is an oppression of the 
moral sense; a fettering not of the 
Desires only, but of the pure reason- 
able Will: for besides all outward 
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sufferings, his mind is driven from 
its true aim, dimly yet invincibly 
felt to be the true one; and turned, 
by sheer violence, into one which it 
feels to be false. Not in Law with 
its profits and dignities; not in Me- 
dicine, which he willingly, yet still 
hopelessly exchanged for Law; not 
in the routine of any marketable oc- 
cupation, how gainful or honoured 
soever, can his soul find content and 
a home: only in some far purer and 
higher reign of Activity; for which 
he has yet no name; which he once 
fancied to be the Church, which at 
length he discovers to be Poetry. 
Nor is this any transient, boyish 
wilfulness, but a deep-seated, earn- 
est, ineradicable longing, the dim 
purpose of his whole inner man. 
Nevertheless as a transient, boyish 
wilfulness his teachers must regard 
it, and deal with it; and not till 
after the fiercest contest, and a clear 
victory, will its true nature be recog- 
nized. Herein lay the sharpest sting 
of Schiller’s ill fortune, his whole 
mind is wrenched asunder; he has 
no rallying point in his misery; he 
is suffering and toiling for a wrong 
object. ‘A singular miscalculation 
of Nature,” he says long afterwards, 
** had combined my poetical tenden- 
cies with the place of my birth. Any 
disposition to Poetry did violence to 
the laws of the Institution where I 
was educated, and contradicted the 
plan of its founder. For eight years, 
my enthusiasm struggled with mili- 
tary discipline; but the passion for 
Poetry is vehement and fiery as a 
first love. What discipline was meant 
to extinguish, it blew into a flame. 
To escape from arrangements that 
tortured me, my heart sought refuge 
in the world of ideas, when as yet I 
Was unacquainted with the world of 
realities, from which iron bars ex- 
cluded me.” 

Doubtless Schiller’s own prudence 
had already taught him that in order 
to live poetically, it was first requi- 
site to live ; that he should and must, 
as himself expresses it, ‘‘ forsake the 
balmy climate of Pindus for the 
Greenland of a barren and dreary 
science of terms.” But the dull work 
of this Greenland once accomplished, 
he might rationally hope that his task 
was done; that the “ leisure gained 
by superior diligence,” would be his 
own, for Poetry, or whatever else he 
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pleased. -Truly, it was “‘ intolerable 
and degrading to be hemmed in still 
farther by the caprices of severe and 
formal pedagogues.”” No wonder that 
Schiller ‘‘ brooded gloomily”’ over his 
situation. But what was to be done? 
** Many plans he formed for deliver- 
ance: sometimes he would escape in 
secret to catch a glimpse of the free 
and busy world, to him forbidden : 
sometimes he laid schemes for ut- 
terly abandoning a place which he 
abhorred, and trusting to fortune for 
the rest.”” But he is young, inexpe- 
rienced, unprovided; without help, 
or counsel: there is nothing to be 
done, but endure. 


“ Under such corroding and continual 
vexations,” says his Biographer, “ an or- 
dinary spirit would have sunk at length; 
would have gradually given up its loftier 
aspirations, and sought refuge in vicious 
indulgence, or at best have sullenly har- 
nessed itself into the yoke, and plodded 
through existence; weary, discontented and 
broken, ever casting back a hankering 
look on the dreams of his youth, and ever 
without power to realize them. But Schil- 
ler was no ordinary character, and did 
not act like one. Beneath a cold and 
simple exterior, dignified with no artificial 
attractions, and marred in its native ami- 
ableness by the incessant obstruction, the 
isolation, and painful destitutions, under 
which he lived, there was concealed a 
burning energy of soul, which no obstruc- 
tion could extinguish. The hard circum- 
stances of his fortune had prevented the 
natural development of his mind; his fa- 
culties had been cramped and misdirected ; 
but they had gathered strength by oppo- 
sition and the habit of self-dependence 
which it encouraged. His thoughts, un- 
guided by a teacher, had sounded into the 
depths of his own nature, and the mys- 
teries of his own fate; his feelings and 
passions, unshared by any other heart, had 
been driven back upon his own; where, 
like the volcanic fire that smoulders and 
fuses in secret, they accumulated till their 
force grew irresistible. 

“ Hitherto Schiller had passed for an un- 
profitable, a discontented, and a disobe- 
dient Boy: but the time was now come 
when the gyves of school-discipline could 
no longer cripple and distort the giant 
might of his nature: he stood forth as a 
Man; and wrenched asunder his fetters, 
with a force that was felt at the extremities 
of Europe. The publication of the Robbers 
forms an era not only in Schiller’s history, 
but in the Literature of the world ; and there 
seems no doubt, that but for so mean a 
cause as the perverted discipline of the 
Stuttgard school, we had never seen this 
tragedy. Schiller commenced it in his nine- 
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teenth year; and the circumstances under 
which it was composed are to be traced in 
all its parts. 

“ Translations of the work soon appear- 
ed in almost all the languages of Europe,* 
and were read in almost all of them with a 
deep interest, compounded of admiration 
and aversion, according to the relative pro- 
portions of sensibility and judgment in the 
various minds which contemplated the sub- 
ject. In Germany, the enthusiasm which 
the Robbers excited was extreme. The 
young author had burst upon the world 
like a meteor; and surprise, for a time, 
suspended the power of cool and rational 
criticism. In the ferment produced by the 
universal discussion of this single topic, the 
poet was magnified above his natural di- 
mensions, great as they were; and though 
the general sentence was loudly in his fa- 
vour, yet he found detractors as well as 
praisers, and both equally beyond the limits 
of moderation. 

“ But the Tragedy of the Robbers pro- 
duced for its Author some consequences of 
a kind much more sensible than these. We 
have called it the signal of Schiller’s deli- 
verance from school tyranny and military 
constraint : but its operation in this respect 
was not immediate. At first, it seemed to 
involve him more deeply than before. He 
had finished the original sketch of it in 
1778; but, for fear of offence, he kept it 
secret till his medical studies were com- 
pleted. These, in the mean time, he had 
pursued with sufficient assiduity to merit 
the usual honours. In 1780, he had, in 
consequence, obtained the post of Surgeon 
tothe regiment 4ugé, in the Wurtemberg 
army. This advancement enabled him to 
complete his project—to print the Robbers 
at his own expense ; not being able to find 
any bookseller that would undertake it. 
The nature of the work, and the universal 
interest it awakened, drew attention to the 
private circumstances of the Author, whom 
the Robbers, as well as other pieces of his 
writing that had found their way into the 
periodical publications of the time, suffi- 
ciently showed to be no common man. 
Many grave persons were offended at the 
vehement sentiments expressed in the Rob- 
bers; and the unquestioned ability with 
which these extravagances were expressed 
but made the matter worse. To Schiller’s 
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superiors, above all, such things were in- 
conceivable ; he might perhaps be a very 
great genius, but was certainly a dangerous 
servant for his Highness the Grand Duke 
of Wurtemberg. Officious people mingled 
themselves in the affair ; nay, the graziers 
of the Alps were brought to bear upon it. 
The Grisons’ Magistrates, it appeared, had 
seen the book, and were mortally huffed at 
their people’s being there spoken of, ac- 
cording to a Swabian adage, as common 
highwaymen.t They complained in the 
Hamburg Correspondent; and a sort of 
jackal at Ludwigsburg, one Walter, whose 
name deserves to be thus kept in mind, vo- 
lunteered to plead their cause before the 
Grand Duke. 

“ Informed of all these circumstances, 
the Grand Duke expressed his disapproba- 
tion of Schiller’s poetical labours in the 
most unequivocal terms. Schiller was at 
length summoned before him ; and it then 
turned out that his Highness was not only 
dissatisfied with the moral or political er- 
rors of the work, but scandalized, more- 
over, at its want of literary merit. In this 
latter respect he was kind enough to prof- 
fer his own services. But Schiller seems 
to have received the proposal with no suffi- 
cient gratitude, and the interview passed 
without satisfaction to either party. It ter- 
minated in the Duke’s commanding Schil- 
ler to abide by medical subjects, or, at least, 
to beware of writing any more poetry with- 
out submitting it to his inspection. 

* * . * ¥ 

“Various new mortifications awaited 
Schiller. It was in vain that he discharg- 
ed the humble duties of his station with 
the most strict fidelity, and even, it is said, 
with superior skill; he was a suspected 
person, and his most innocent actions were 
misconstrued ; his slightest faults were vi- 
sited with the full measure of official se- 
verity. * * * His free spirit shrunk 
at the prospect of wasting its strength in 
strife against the pitiful constraints, the 
minute and endless persecutions of men 
who knew him not, yet had his fortune in 
their hands: the idea of dungeons and 
jailors haunted and tortured his mind ; and 
the means of escaping them, the renun- 
ciation of Poetry, the source of all his joy, 
if likewise of many woes, the radiant guid- 
ing-star of his turbid and obscure exis- 





* Our English translation, one of the washiest, was executed (we have been told) in 
Edinburgh by a “ Lord of Session,” otherwise not unknown in Literature : who went to 


work under deepest concealment, lest evil might befal him. 


The confidential Devil, now 


an Angel, who mysteriously carried him the proof-sheets, is our informant. 

+ The obnoxious passage has been carefully expunged from subsequent editions. It 
was in the third Scene of the second Act. Spiegelberg, discoursing with Razmann, ob- 
serves, “ An honest man you may form of windle-straws; but to make a rascal you must 
have grist: besides, there is a national genius in it—a certain rascal-climate, so to speak.” 
In the first Edition there was added, “ Goto the Grisons, for instance ; that is what I call 
the Thief’s Athens.” 'The patriot who stood forth, on this occasion, for the honour of the 
Grisons, to deny this weighty charge, and denounce the crime of making it, was (not 
Dogberry or Verges, but) “ one of the noble family of Salis.” 
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tence seemed a sentence of death to all 
that was dignified, and delightful, and nee 
retaining, in his character. * * 

“With the natural feeling of a young 
author, he had ventured to go in secret, 
and witness the first representation of his 
Tragedy, at Manheim, His incognito did 
not conceal him ; he was put under arrest, 
during a week, for this offence: and as 
the punishment did not deter him from 
again transgressing in a similar manner, 
he learned that it was in contemplation 
to try more rigorous measures with him. 
Dark hints were given him of some exem- 
plary as well as imminent severity: and 
Dalberg’s aid, the sole hope of averting it 
by quiet means, was distant and dubious. 
Schiller saw himself reduced to extremi- 
ties. Beleaguered with present distresses, 
and the most horrible forebodings on every 
side ; roused to the highest pitch of indig- 
nation, yet forced to keep silence and wear 
the face of patience, he could endure this 
maddening constraint no longer. He re- 
solved to be free at whatever risk; to 
abandon advantages which he could not 
buy at such a price ; to quit his stepdame 
home, and go forth, tho’ friendless and 
alone, to seek his fortune in the great mar- 
ket of life. Some foreign Duke or Prince 
was arriving at Stuttgard ; and all the peo- 
ple were in movement witnessing the spec- 
tacle of his entrance: Schiller seized this 
opportunity of retiring from the city; 
careless whither he went, so he got be- 
yond the reach of turnkeys, and Grand 
Dukes and commanding officers. It was 
in the month of October 1782, his twenty- 
third year?”—Life of Schiller. Part I. 


Such were the circumstances un- 
der which Schiller rose to manhood. 
We see them permanently influence 
his character; but there is also a 
strength in himself which on the 
whole triumphs over them. The 
kindly and the unkindly alike lead 
him towards the goal. In childhood, 
the most unheeded, but by far the 
most important era of existence,—as 
it were, the still Creation-days of the 
whole future man,—he had breathed 
the only wholesome atmosphere, a 
soft atmosphere of affection and joy : 
the invisible seeds which are one day 
to ripen into clear Devoutness, and 
all humane Virtue, are happily sown 
in him. Not till he has gathered 
force for resistance, does the time of 
contradiction, of being “ purified by 
suffering,” arrive. For this contra- 
diction too we have to thank those 
Stuttgard Schoolmasters and their 
purblind Duke. Had the system they 
followed been a milder, more rea- 
sonable one, we should not indeed 
have altogether lost our Poet, for the 
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Poetry lay in his inmost soul, and 
could not remain unuttered ; but we 
might well have found him under a 
far inferior character ; not dependent 
on himself and truth, but dependent 
on the world and its gifts; not stand- 
ing on a native, everlasting basis, 
but on an accidental, transient one. 

In Schiller himself, as manifested 
in these emergencies, we already trace 
the chief features which distinguish 
him thro’ life. A tenderness, a sen- 
sitive delicacy, aggravated under that 
harsh treatment, issues in a certain 
shyness and reserve; which, as con- 
joined moreover with habits of in- 
ternal and not of external activity, 
might in time have worked itself, had 
his natural temper been less warm 
and affectionate, into timorous self- 
seclusion, dissociality, and even po- 
sitive misanthropy. Nay, generally 
viewed, there is much in Schiller at 
this epoch that to a careless observer 
might have passed for weakness ; as 
indeed, for such observers, weakness, 
and fineness of nature are easily con- 
founded. One element of strength, 
however, and the root of all strength, 
he throughout evinces: he wills one 
thing, and knows what he wills. 
His mind has a purpose, and still 
better, a right purpose. He already 
loves true spiritual Beauty, with his 
whole heart and his whole soul ; and 
for the attainment, for the pursuit of 
this, is prepared to make all sacri- 
fices. As a dim instinct, under va- 
gue forms, this aim first appears ; 
gains force with his force, clearness 
in the opposition it must conquer ; 
and at length declares itself, with a 
peremptory emphasis which will ad- 
mit of no contradiction. 

As a mere piece of literary history, 
these passages of Schiller’s life are 
not without interest: this is a “‘ per- 
secution for conscience sake,” such 
as has oftener befallen heresy in Re- 
ligion, than heresy in Literature; a 
blind struggle to extinguish, by phy- 
sical violence, the inward, celestial 
light of a human soul; and here in 
regard to Literature, as in regard to 
Religion it always is, an ineffectual 
struggle. Doubtless, as religious In- 
quisitors have often done, those secu- 
lar Inquisitors meant honestly in per- 
secuting ; and since the matter went 
well in spite of them, their inter- 
ference with it may be forgiven and 
forgotten. We have dwelt the longer 
on these proceedings of theirs, be- 
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cause they bring us to the grand 
crisis of Schiller’s history, and for the 
first time show us his will decisively 
asserting itself, decisively pronounc- 
ing the law whereby his whole future 
life is to be governed. He himself 
says, he ‘‘ went empty away; empty 
in purse and hope.” Yet the mind 
that dwelt in him was still there with 
its gifts; and the task of his exist- 
ence now lay undivided before him. 
He is henceforth a Literary Man; 
and need appear in no other cha- 
racter. ‘‘ All my connexions,” he 
could ere long say, ‘‘ are now dis- 
solved. The public is now all to 
me; my study, my sovereign, my 
confident. To the public alone I 
from this time belong; before this 
and no other tribunal will I place 
myself; this alone do I reverence 
and fear. Something majestic ho- 
vers before me, as I determine now 
to wear no other fetters but the sen- 
tence of the world, to appeal to no 
other throne but the soul of man.” * 

In his subsequent life, with all va- 
rieties of outward fortune, we find a 
noble inward unity. That love of 
Literature, and that resolution to 
abide by it at all hazards, do not for- 
sake him. He wanders thro’ the 
world, looks at it under many phases; 
mingles in the joys of social life; is 
a husband, father; experiences all 
the common destinies of man; but 
the same ‘“ radiant guiding-star” 
which, often obscured, had led him 
safe thro’ the perplexities of his 
youth, now shines on him with un- 
wavering light. In all relations and 
conditions, Schiller is blameless, 
amiable; he is even little tempted to 
err. That high purpose after spi- 
ritual perfection, which with him 
was a love of Poetry, and an un- 
wearied, active love, is itself, when 
pure and supreme, the necessary 
parent of good conduct, as of noble 
feeling. With all men it should be 
pure and supreme; for in one or the 
other shape it is the true end of 
man’s life. Neither in any man is 
it ever wholly obliterated ; with the 
most, however, it remains a passive 
sentiment, an idle wish. And even 
with the small residue of men, in 
whom it attains some measure of 
activity, who would be Poets in act 
or word, how seldom is it the sin- 
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cere and highest purpose, how sel- 
dom unmixed with vulgar ambition, 
and low, mere earthly aims, which 
distort or utterly pervert its mani- 
festations! With Schiller, again, it 
was the one thing needful; the first 
duty, for which all other duties 
worked together, under which all 
other duties quietly prospered, as un- 
der their rightful sovereign. Worldly 
preferment, fame itself, he did not 
covet: yet of fame he reaps the most 
plenteous harvest; and of worldly 
goods what little he wanted is in the 
end made sure to him. His mild, 
honest character every where gains 
him friends: that upright, peaceful, 
simple life is honourable in the eyes 
of all; and they who know him the 
best love him the most. 

Perhaps among all the circum- 
stances of Schiller’s literary life there 
was none so important for him as 
his connexion with Goethe. To use 
our old figure, we might say, that 
if Schiller was a Priest, then was 
Goethe the Bishop from whom he 
first acquired clear spiritual light, 
by whose hands he was ordained to 
the priesthood. Their friendship has 
been much celebrated, and deserved 
to be so: it is a pure relation; un- 
happily too rare in Literature ; where 
if a Swift and Pope can even found 
an imperious Duumvirate, on little 
more than mutually-tolerated pride, 
and part the spoils, for some time, 
without quarrelling, it is thought a 
credit. Seldom do men combine so 
steadily and warmly for such pur- 
poses—which when weighed in the 
economic balance are but gossamer. 
It appears: also that preliminary dif- 
ficulties stood in the way; prepos- 
sessions of some strength had to be 
conquered on both sides. For a 
number of years, the two, by acci- 
dent or chvice, never met, and their 
first interview scarcely promised any 
permanent approximation. ‘On the 
whole,” says Schiller, ‘‘ this personal 
meeting has not at all diminished the 
idea, great as it was, which I had 
previously formed of Goethe; but I 
doubt whether we shall ever come 
into close communication with each 
other. Much that still interests me 
has already had its epoch with him. 
His whole nature is, from its very 
origin, otherwise constructed than 
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mine; his world is: not my world; 
our modes of conceiving things ap- 
pear to be essentially different. From 
such a combination no secure sub- 
stantial intimacy can result.” 
Nevertheless, in spite of far graver 
prejudices on the part of Goethe—to 
say nothing of the poor jealousies 
which in another man so circum- 
stanced would openly or secretly 
have been at work—a secure sub- 
stantial intimacy did result—ma- 
nifesting itself by continual good 
offices, and interrupted only by death. 
If we regard the relative situation of 
the parties, and their conduct in this 
matter, we must recognise in both of 
them no little social virtue; at all 
events, a deep disinterested love of 
worth. In the case of Goethe, more 
especially, who, as the elder and 
every way greater of the two, has 
little to expect in comparison with 
what he gives, this friendly union, 
had we space to explain its nature 
and progress, would give new proof 
that, as poor Jung Stilling also ex- 
perienced, “‘ the man’s heart, which 
few know, is as true and noble as 
his genius, which all know.” By 
Goethe, and this even before the date 
of their friendship, Schiller’s out- 
ward interests had been essentially 
promoted: he was introduced under 
that sanction, into the service of Wei- 
mar, to an academic office, to a pen- 
sion; his whole way was made smooth 
for him. In spiritual matters, this 
help, or rather let us say co-opera- 
tion, for it came not in the shape of 
help but of reciprocal service, was of 
still more lasting consequence. By 
the side of his friend, Schiller rises 
into the highest regions of Art he 
ever reached; and in all worthy 
things is sure of sympathy, of one 
wise judgment and a crowd of un- 
wise ones, of one helpful hand amid 
many hostile. Thus outwardly and 
inwardly assisted and confirmed, he 
henceforth goes on his way with new 
steadfastness, turning neither to the 
right hand, nor to the left; and while 
days are given him devotes them 
wholly to his best duty. It is rare that 
one man can do so much for another, 
can permanently benefit another ; so 
mournfully, in giving and receiving, 
as in most charitable affections and 
finer movements of our nature, are 
we all held in by that paltry vani- 
ty, which, under reputable names, 
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usurps, on both sides, a sovereignty 
it hasno claim to. Nay, many times, 
when our friend would honestly help 
us, and strives to do it, yet will he 
never bring himself to understand 
what we really need, and so to for- 
ward us on our own path ; but insists 
more simply on our taking his path, 
and leaves us as incorrigible because 
we will not and cannot. Thus “ men 
are solitary among each other ;”’ no 
one will help his neighbour; each 
has even to assume a defensive at- 
titude lest his neighbour hinder him! 

Of Schiller’s zealous, entire devot- 
edness to Literature we have already 
spoken as of his crowning virtue, 
and the great source of his welfare. 
With what ardour he pursued this 
object his whole life from the earliest 
stage of it had given proof: but the 
clearest proof, clearer even than that 
youthful self-exile, was reserved for 
his later years, when a lingering, in- 
curable disease had laid on him its 
new and ever-galling burden. At no 
period of Schiller’s history does the 
native nobleness of his character ap- 
pear so decidedly, as now in this sea- 
son of silent, unwitnessed heroism, 
when the dark enemy dwelt within 
himself, unconquerable, yet ever, in 


all other struggles, to be kept at bay. | 


We have medical evidence that dur- 
ing the last fifteen years of his life, 
not a moment could have been free of 
pain. Yet he utters no complaint. In 
this ‘‘ Correspondence with Goethe” 
we see him cheerful, laborious; 
scarcely speaking of his maladies, 
and then only historically, in the 
style of a third party, as it were, 
calculating what force and length of 
days might still remain at his dis- 
posal. Nay, his highest poetical per- 
formances, we may say all that are 
truly poetical, belong to this era. If 
we recollect how many poor valetu- 
dinarians, Rousseaus, Cowpers, and 
the like, men otherwise of fine en- 
dowment, dwindle under the influ- 
ence of nervous disease, into pining 
wretchedness, some into madness it- 
self; and then that Schiller, under 
the like influence, wrote some of his 
deepest speculations, and all his ge- 
nuine dramas, from Wallenstein to 
Wilhelm Tell, we shall the better es- 
timate his merit. 

It has been said that only in Reli- 
gion, or something equivalent to Re- 
ligion, can human nature support it- 
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self under such trials, But Schiller 
too had his Religion! was a Wor- 
shipper, nay, as we have often said, 
a Priest; and so in his earthly suf- 
ferings wanted not a heavenly stay. 
Without some such stay his life might 
well have been intolerable; stript of 
the Ideal what remained for him in 
the Real was but a poor matter. Do 
we talk of his “ happiness?” Alas, 
what is the loftiest flight of genius, 
the finest frenzy that ever for mo- 
ments united Heaven with Earth, to 
the perennial never-failing joys of a 
digestive- apparatus thoroughly eu- 
peptic? Has not the turtle-eating man 
an eternal sunshine of the breast? 
Does not his Soul—which, as in some 
Sclavonic dialects, means his Sto- 
mach—sit for everat his ease, enwrap- 
ped in warm condiments, amid spicy 
odours ; enjoyingthe past, the present, 
and the future; and only awakening 
from its soft trance to the sober cer- 
tainty of a still higher bliss—each 
meal-time three, oreven fourvisions of 
Heaven in the space of one solar day! 
While for the sick man of genius, 
“whose world is of the mind, ideal, 
internal; when the mildew of lin- 
gering disease has struck that world, 
and began to blacken and consume 
its beauty, what remains but despon- 
dency, and bitterness, and desolate 
sorrow felt and anticipated to the 
end?” 


“¢ Woe to him,’ continues this Jere- 
miah, ‘ if his will likewise falter, if his re- 
solution fail, and his spirit bend its neck 
to the yoke of this new enemy! Idle- 
ness and a disturbed imagination will gain 
the mastery of him, and let loose their 
thousand fiends to harass him, to tor- 
ment him into madness. Alas! the 
bondage of Algiers is freedom compared 
with this of the sick man of genius, 
whose heart has fainted, and sunk beneath 
itsload. His clay dwelling is changed into 
a gloomy prison; every nerve has become 
an avenue of disgust or anguish, and the 
soul sits within in her melancholy lone- 
liness, a prey to the spectres of de- 
spair, or stupified with excess of suffer- 
ing; doomed, as it were, to a life-in-death, 
to a consciousness of agonised existence, 
without the consciousness of power which 
should accompany it. Happily death, or 
entire fatuity at length puts an end to 
such scenes of ignoble misery, which, 
however, ignoble as they are, we ought 
to view with pity rather than contempt.’ ” 
—Life of Schiller, p. 167. 


Yet, on the whole, we say, it is a 
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shame for the man of genius to com- 
plain. Has he not a “ light from 
Heaven” within him, to which the 
splendour of all earthly thrones and 
principalities is but darkness? And 
the head that wears such a crown 
grudges to lie uneasy? If that same 
« light from Heaven,” shining 
through the falsest media, support- 
ed Syrian Simon through all wea- 
ther on his sixty-feet pillar, or the 
still more wonderful Eremite, who 
walled himself, for life, up to the 
chin, in stone and mortar; how 
much more should it do, when shi- 
ning direct, and pure from all inter- 
mixture? Let the modern Priest of 
wisdom either suffer his small per- 
secutions and inflictions, though 
sickness be of the number, in pa- 
tience, or admit that ancient fana- 
tics and bedlamites were truer wor- 
shippers than he. 

A foolish coritroversy on this sub- 
ject of happiness now and then oc- 
cupies some intellectual dinner-par- 
ty; speculative gentlemen we have 
seen more than once, almost forget 
their wine in arguing whether Hap- 
piness was the chief end of man? 
The most cry out, with Pope: ‘“‘ Hap- 
piness, our being’s end and aim ;” 
and ask whether it is even conceiv- 
able that we should follow any 
other. How comes it, then, cry the 
Opposition, that the gross are happier 
than the refined; that even though 
we know them to be happier, we 
would not change places with them? 
Is it not written, ‘‘ increase of know- 
ledge is increase of sorrow?” And 
yet also written, in characters still 
more ineffaceable, ‘‘ Pursue know- 
ledge, attain clear vision, as the be- 
ginning of all good?” Were your 
doctrine right, for what should we 
struggle with our whole might, for 
what pray to Heaven, if not that the 
‘malady of thought” might be utter- 
ly stifled within us, and a power of 
digestion and secretion, to which 
that of the tiger were trifling, be im- 
parted instead thereof? Whereupon 
the others deny that thought is a 
malady; that increase of knowledge 
is increase of sorrow; that Alder- 
men have a sunnier life than Aristo- 
tle’s, though the Stagyrite himself 
died exclaiming, Fedé mundum in- 
travi, anxius vixi, perturbatus morior, 
&c.: and thus the argument circu- 
lates, and the bottles stand still. 
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Sc far as that Happiness question 
concerns the symposia of speculative 
gentlemen—the rather as it really isa 
good enduring hacklog whereon to 
chop logic, for those so minded,—we 
with great willingness leave it resting 
on its own bottom. But there are 
earnest natures for whom Truth is no 
plaything, but the staff of life; men 
whom the “ solid reality of things” 
will not carry forward; who when 
the ‘‘inward voice’’ is silent in them, 
are powerless, nor will the loud huz- 
zaing of millions supply the want of 
it. To these men seeking anxiously 
for guidance ; feeling that did they 
once clearly see the right, they would 
follow it cheerfully to weal or to woe 
comparatively careless which: to 
these men the question, what is the 
proper aim of man, has a deep and 
awful interest. 

For the sake of such, it may be 
remarked that the origin of this ar- 
gument, like that of every other ar- 
gument under the sun, lies in the 
confusion of language. If Happiness 
mean Welfare, there is no doubt but 
all men should and must pursue their 
Welfare, that is to say, pursue what 
is worthy of their pursuit. But if 
on the other hand, Happiness mean, 
as for most men it does, “ agreeable 
sensations,” Enjoyment refined or 
not, then must we observe that there 
és a doubt; or rather that there is a 
certainty the other way. Strictly 
considered, this truth, that man has 
in him something higher than a Love 
of Pleasure, take Pleasure in what 
sense you will, has been the text of 
all true Teachers and Preachers, since 
the beginning of the world; and in 
one or another dialect, we may hope, 
will continue to be preached and 
taught till the world end. Neither 
is our own day without its asserters 
thereof: what, for example, does the 
astonished reader make of this little 
sentence from Schiller’s sthetic 
Letters? It is on that old question 
the “‘ improvement of the species ;” 
which, however, is handled here in 
a very new manner. 


The first acquisitions, then, which men 
gathered in the Kingdom of Spirit were 
Anxiety and Fear; both, it is true, pro- 
ducts of Reason, not of Sense; but of a 
Reason that mistook its object, and mis- 
took its mode of application. Fruits of 
this same tree are all your Happiness- 
Systems (Glickseligkeitssysteme), whether 
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they have for object the passing Day, or 
the whole of life, or what renders them 
no whit more venerable, the whole of 
Eternity. A boundless duration of Being 
and Well-being (Daseyns und wohlseyns) 
simply for Being and Well-being’s sake, 
is an Ideal belonging to Appetite alone, 
and which only the struggle of mere 
Animalism (7Zhierheit), longing to be in- 
finite, gives rise to. Thus without gain- 
ing anything for his Manhood, he, by this 
first effort of Reason, loses the happy lim- 
itation of the Animal; and has now only 
the unenviable superiority of missing the 
Present in an effort directed to the Dis- 
tance, and whereby still, in the whole 
boundless Distance, nothing but the Pre- 
sent is sought for.” —Briefe ueber die Hs- 
thetische Erziehung des Menschen. B. 24. 


The 4sthetic Letters, in which this 
and many far deeper matters come 
into view, will one day deserve a long 
chapter to themselves. Meanwhile 
we cannot but remark, as a curious 
symptom of this time, that the pur- 
suit of merely sensuous good, of per- 
sonal Pleasure in one shape or other, 
should be the universally admitted 
formula of man’s whole duty. Once, 
Epicurus had his Zeno; and if the 
herd of mankind have at all times 
been the slaves of Desire, drudging 
anxiously for their mess of pottage, 
or filling themselves with swine’s 
husks—earnest natures were not 
wanting who, at least in theory, as- 
serted for their kind a higher vocation 
than this; declaring, as they could, 
that man’s soul was no dead Balance 
for ‘* motives” to sway hither and 
thither, but a living, divine Soul, in- 
defeasibly Free, whose birthright it 
was to be the servant of Virtue, Good- 
ness, God, and in such service to be 
blessed without fee or reward. Now- 
a-days, however, matters are, on all 
hands, managed far more prudently. 
The choice of Hercules could not oc- 
casion much difficulty in these times 
to any young man of talent. On the 
one hand—by a path which is steep, 
indeed, yet smoothed by much tra- 
velling, and kept in constant repair 
by many a moral Macadam—smokes 
(in patent calefactors) a Dinner of in- 
numerable courses ; on the other, by 
a downward path, through avenues 
of very mixed character, frowns in 
the distance a grim Gallows, probably 
“improved drop.” Thus is Utility 
the only God of these days; and our 
honest Benthamites are but a small 
Provincial Synod of that boundless 
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Communion. Without gift of prophe- 
cy we may predict, that the straggling 
bush-fire which is kept up here and 
there against that body of well-in- 
tentioned men, must one day become 
a universal battle; and the grand 
question, Mind versus Matter, be again 
under new forms judged of and de- 
cided.—But we wander too far from 
our task; to which, therefore, no- 
thing doubtful of a prosperous issue 
in due time to that Utilitarian strug- 
gle, we hasten to return. 

In forming for ourselves some pic- 
ture of Schiller as a man, of what 
may be called his moral character, 
perhaps the very perfection of his 
manner of existence tends to diminish 
our estimate of its merits. What he 
aimed at he has attained in a singu- 
lar degree. His life, at least from the 
period of manhood, is still unruffled— 
of clear even course. The complete- 
ness of the victory hides from us the 
magnitude of the struggle. On the 
whole, however, we may admit, that 
his character was not so much a 
great character as a holy one. We 
have often named him a Priest; and 
this title, with the quiet loftiness— 
the pure, secluded, only internal, yet 
still heavenly worth that should be- 
long to it, perhaps best describes him. 
One high enthusiasm takes possession 
of his whole nature. Herein lies his 
strength, as well as the task he has to 
do ; for this he lived, and we may say 
also he died for it. In his life we see 
not that the social affections played 
any deep part. As a son, husband, 
father, friend, he is ever kindly, ho- 
nest, amiable ; but rarely, if at all, do 
outward things stimulate him into 
what can be called passion. Of the 
wild loves and lamentations, and all 
the fierce ardour that distinguish, for 
instance, his Scottish contemporary 
Burns, there is scarcely any trace 
here. In fact, it was towards the 
Ideal, not towards the Actual, that 
Schiller’s faith and hope was direct- 
ed. His highest happiness lay not in 
outward honour, pleasure, social re- 
creation, perhaps not even in friend- 
ly affection such as the world could 
show it; but in the realm of Poetry, 
a city of the mind, where, for him, 
all that was true and noble had 
foundation. His habits, accordingly, 
though far from dissocial, were soli- 
tary; his chief business and chief 
pleasure lay in silent meditation. 
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“‘His intolerance of interruptions,” we 
are told, at an early period of his life, “ first 
put him on the plan of studying by 
night; an alluring, but pernicious practice, 
which began at Dresden, and was never 
afterwards given up. His recreations 
breathed a similar spirit: he loved to be 
much alone, and strongly moved. The 
banks of the Elbe were the favourite re- 
sort of his mornings: here, wandering in 
solitude, amid groves and lawns, and green 
and beautiful places, he abandoned his 
mind to delicious musings; or meditated 
on the cares and studies which had lately 
been employing, and were again soon to 
employ him. At times he might be seen 
floating on the river, in a gondola, feasting 
himself with the loveliness of earth and 
sky. He delighted most to be there when 
tempests were abroad: his unquiet spirit 
found a solace in the expression of its own 
unrest on the face of Nature; danger lent 
a charm to his situation ; he felt in harmo- 
ny with the scene, when the rack was 
sweeping stormfully across the heavens, 
and the forests were sounding in the 
breeze, and the river was rolling its chafed 
waters into wild eddying heaps.” 

“ During summer,” it is mentioned at a 
subsequent date, “ his place of study was 
in a garden, which he at length purchased, 
in the suburbs of Jena, not far from the 
Weselhofts’ house, where, at that time, 
was the office of the Allgemeine Litteratur- 
xeitung. Reckoning from the market- 
place of Jena, it lies on the south-west 
border of the town, between the Engelgat- 
ter and the Neuthor, in a hollow defile, 
through which a part of the Leutrabach 
flows round the city. On the top of the 
acclivity, from which there is a beautiful 
prospect into the valiey of the Saal, and 
the fir mountains of tie neighbouring fo- 
rest, Schiller built himself a small house, 
with a single chamber. It was his favou- 
rite abode during hours of composition ; a 
great part of the works he then wrote 
were written here. In winter he likewise 
dwelt apart from the tumult of men ;—in 
the Griesbachs’ house, on the outside of the 
city trench. On sitting down to his desk 
at night, he was wont to keep some strong 
coffee, or wine-chocolate, but more fre- 
quently a flask of old Rhenish, or Cham- 
pagne, standing by him, that he might 
from time to time repair the exhaustion of 
nature. Often the neighbours used to hear 
hii earnestly declaiming in the silence of 
the night; and whoever had an opportu- 
nity of watching him on such occasions—a 
thing very easy to be done, from the 
heights lying opposite his little garden- 
house, on the other side of the dale—might 
see him now speaking aloud, and walking 
swifily to and fro in his chamber, then 
suddenly throwing himself down into his 
chair, and writing; and drinking the 
while, sometimes more than once, from the 
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glass standing near him. In winter he 
was to be found at his desk till four, or 
even five o'clock, in the morning; in sum- 
mer till towards three. He then went to 
bed, from which he seldom rose till nine 
or ten.” 

And again : 

“ At Weimar his present way of life 
was like his former one at Jena: his busi- 
ness was to study and compose; his recrea- 
tions were in the circle of his family, where 
he could abandon himself to affections 
grave or trifling, and in frank cheerful in- 
tercourse with a few friends. Of the latter 
he had lately formed a social club, the 
meetings of which afforded him a regular 
and innocent amusement. He still loved 
solitary walks: in the Park at Weimar he 
might frequently be seen, wandering a- 
mong the groves and remote avenues, with 
a note-book in his hand; now loitering 
slowly along, now standing still, now mov- 
ing rapidly on: if any one appeared in 
sight, he would dart into another alley, 
that his dream might not be broken. One 
of his favourite resorts, we are told, was 
the thickly-overshadowed, rocky path, 
which leads to the Romische Haus, a plea- 
sure-house of the Duke’s, built under the 
direction of Goethe. There he would often 
sit in the gloom of the crags overgrown 
with cypresses and boxwood ; shady thick- 
ets before him; not far from the murmur 
of a little brook, which there gushes in a 
smooth slaty channel, and where some 
verses of Goethe are cut upon a brown 
plate of stone, and fixed in the rock.” — 
Life of Schiller. 


Such retirement alike from the 
tumults and the pleasures of busy 
men, though it seems to diminish 
the merit of virtuous conduct in 
Schiller, is itself, as hinted above, 
the best proof of his virtue. No 
man is born without ambitious 
worldly desires; and for no man, 
especially for no man like Schiller, 
can the victory over them be too 
complete. His duty lay in that 
mode of life; and he had both dis- 
covered his duty, and addressed him- 
self with his whole might to per- 
form it. Nor was it in estrange- 
ment from men’s interests that this 
seclusion originated; but rather in 
deeper concern for these. From 
many indications, we can perceive 
that.to Schiller the task of the Poet 
appeared of far weightier import to 
mankind, in these times, than that 
of any other man whatever. It 
seemed to him that he was “‘ casting 
his bread upon the waters, and 
would find it after many days ;’’ that 
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when the noise of all conquerors, 
and demagogues, and political re- 
formers had quite died away, some 
tone of heavenly wisdom that had 
dwelt even in him might still linger 
among men, and be acknowledged 
as heavenly and priceless, whether 
as his or not; whereby, though 
dead, he would yet speak, and his 
spirit would live throughout all ge. 
nerations, when the syllables that 
once formed his name had passed 
into forgetfulness for ever. We are 
told, ‘‘ he was in the highest degree 
philanthropic and humane ; and often 
said that he had no deeper wish than 
to know all men happy.” What was 
Still more, he strove, in his public 
and private capacity, to do his ut- 
most for that end. Honest, merci- 
ful, disinterested, he is at all times 
found : and for the great duty laid 
on him no man was ever more un- 
weariedly ardent. It was “his even- 
ing song and his morning prayer.” 
He lived for it; and he died for it; 
* sacrificing,” in the words of Goethe, 
** his Life itself to this delineating of 
Life.” 

In collision with his fellow-men, 
for with him as with others this 
also was a part of his relation to 
society, we find him no less noble 
than in friendly union with them. 
He mingles in none of the contro- 
versies of the time; or only like a 
god in the battles of men. In his 
conduct towards inferiors, even ill- 
intentioned and mean inferiors, there 
is every where a true dignified, pa- 
trician spirit. Ever witnessing, and 
inwardly lamenting, the baseness of 
vulgar Literature in his day, he 
makes no clamorous attacks on it; 
alludes to it only from afar: as in 
Milton’s writings, so in his, few of 
his contemporaries are named, or 
hinted at; it was not with men, but 
with things that he had a warfare. 
The Review of Biirger, so often de- 
scanted on, was doubtless highly 
afflicting to that down-broken, un- 
happy poet; but no hostility to 
Biirger, only love and veneration for 
the Art he professed, is to be dis- 
cerned in it. With Biirger, or with 
any other mortal, he had no quar- 
rel: the favour of the public, which 
he himself enjoyed in the highest 
measure, he esteemed at no high 
value. ‘ The Artist,” said he ina 
noble passage, already known to 
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English readers, ‘‘ the Artist, it is 
true, is the son of his time ; but pity 
for him if he is its pupil, or even its 
favourite! Let some beneficent di- 
vinity snatch him, when a suckling, 
from the breast of his mother, and 
nurse him with the milk of a better 
time; that he may ripen to his full 
stature beneath a distant Grecian 
sky. And having grown to man- 
hood, let him return, a foreign shape, 
into his century; not, however, to 
delight it by his presence, but dread- 
ful like the son of Agamemnon, to 
purify it?’ On the whole, Schiller 
has no trace of vanity; scarcely of 
pride, even in its best sense, for the 
modest self-consciousness which 
characterizes genius, is with him 
rather implied than openly express- 
ed. He has no hatred; no anger, 
save against Falsehood and Base- 
ness, where it may be called a holy 
anger. Presumptuous triviality stood 
bared in his keen glance; but his 
look is the noble scowl that curls the 
lip of an Apollo, when, pierced with 
sun-arrows, the serpent expires be- 
fore him. In a word, we can say of 
Schiller, what can be said only of 
few in any country or time: He was 
a high ministering servant at Truth’s 
altar; and bore him worthily of the 
office he held. Let this, and that it 
was even in our age, be for ever re- 
membered to his praise. 

Schiller’s intellectual character has, 
as indeed is always the case, an ac- 
curate conformity with his moral 
one, Here too he is simple in his 
excellence ; lofty rather than expan- 
sive or varied; pure, divinely ardent 
rather than great. A noble sensibi- 
lity, the truest sympathy with Na- 
ture, in all forms, animates him; 
yet scarcely any creative gift al 
together commensurate with this. 
If to his mind’s eye all forms of Na- 
ture have a meaning and beauty, it 
is only under a few ‘forms, chiefly of 
the severe or pathetic kind, that he 
can body forth this meaning, can 
represent as a Poet whatas a Thinker 
he discerns and loves. We — 
say, his music is true spheral mu- 
sic; yet only with few tones, in 


simple modulation; no full choral 
harmony is to be heard in it. That 
Schiller, at least in his later years, 


attained a genuine poetic style, and 

dwelt, more or less, in the perennial 

regions of his Art, no one wil! deny : 
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yet still his poetry shews rather like 
a partial than a universal gift; the 
laboured product of certain faculties 
rather than the spontaneous product 
of his whole nature. At the sum- 
mit of the pyre, there is indeed white 
flame; but the materials are not all 
in flame, perhaps not all ignited. 
Nay, often it seems to us, as if 
poetry were, on the whole, not his 
essential gift; as if his genius were 
reflective in a still higher degree 
than creative; philosophical and 
oratorical rather than poetic. To 
the last, there is a stiffness in him, 
a certain infusibility. His genius is 
not an AZolian-harp for the common 
wind to play with, and make wild, 
free melody; but a scientific har- 
monica, th rat being artfully touched 
will yield rich notes though in limited 
measure. 

It may be, indeed, or rather it is 
highly probable, that of the gifts 
which Jay in him only a small por- 
tion was unfolded : for we are to re- 
collect that nothing came to him 
without a strenuous effort; and that 
he was called away at middle age. 
At all events, here as we find him we 
should say, that of all his endow- 
ments the most perfect is understand- 
ing. Accurate, thorough insight is a 
quality we miss in none of his pro- 
ductions, whatever else may be want- 
ing. He has an intellectual vision, 
clear, wide, piercing, methodical—a 
truly philosophic eye. Yet in regard 
to this also it is to be remarked, that 
the same simplicity, the same want 
of universality again displays itself. 
He looks aloft rather than around. 
It is in high, far-seeing philosophic 
views that he delights; in specula- 
tions on Art—on the dignity and des- 
tiny of Man, rather than on the com- 
mon doings and interests of Men. 
Nevertheless these latter, mean as 
they seem, are boundless in signifi- 
cance; for every the poorest aspect 
of Nature, especially of living Nature, 
is a type and manifestation of the in- 
visible spirit that works in Nature. 
There is properly no object trivial or 
insignificant : but every finite thing, 
could we look well, is as a window, 
through which solemn vistas areopen- 
ed into Infinitude itself. But neither 
as a Poet nor as a Thinker, neither 
in delineation nor in exposition and 
discussion, does Schiller more than 
glance at such objects. For the most 
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part, the Common is to him still the 
Common; or is idealized, rather as 
it were by mechanical art than by in- 
spiration: not by deeper poetic or 
philosophic inspection, disclosing new 
beauty in its everyday features, but 
rather by deducting these, by casting 
them aside, and dwelling on what 
brighter features may remain in it. 
Herein Schiller, as, indeed, himself 
was modestly aware, differs essen- 
tially from most great poets; and 
from none more than from his great 
contemporary, Goethe. Such intel- 
lectual pre-eminence as this, valuable 
though it be, is the easiest and the 
least valuable ; a pre-eminence that, 
indeed, captivates the general eye, 
but may, after all, have little intrinsic 
grandeur. Less in rising into lofty 
abstractions lies the difficulty, than 
in seeing well and lovingly the com- 
plexities of what is at hand. He is 
wise who can instruct us and assist 
us in the business of daily virtuous 
living; he who trains us to see old 
truth under Academic formularies 
may be wise or not as it chances; 
but we love to see Wisdom in unpre- 
tending forms, to recognise her royal 
features under week-day vesture.— 
There may be more true spiritual 
force in a Proverb than in a philoso- 
phical System. A King in the midst 
of his body-guards, with all his trum. 
pets, war-horses, and gilt standard- 
bearers, will look great though he be 
little ; but only some Roman Carus 
can give audience to satrap-ambassa- 
dors, while seated on the ground, 
with a woollen cap, and supping on 
boiled pease, like a common soldier. 
In all Schiller’s earlier writings, 
nay, more or less, in the whole of his 
writings, this aristocratic fastidious- 
ness, this comparatively barren ele- 
vation, appears as a leading charac- 
teristic. In speculation he is either 
altogether abstract and systematic, 
or he dwells on old, conventionally- 
noble themes ; never looking abroad, 
over the many-coloured stream of life, 
to elucidate and ennoble it; or only 
looking on it, so to speak, from a col- 
lege window. The philosophy even of 
his Histories, for example, founds it- 
self mainly on the perfectibility of 
man, the effect of constitutions, of re- 
ligions, and other such high, purely 
scientific objects. In his Poetry we 
havea similar manifestation. The in- 
terest turns on prescribed, old-esta- 
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blished matters, common love-ma- 
nia, passionate greatness, enthusiasm 
for liberty, and the like. This, even 
in Don Karlos, a work of what may 
be called his transition-period, the 
turning-point between his earlier and 
his later period, where still we find 
Posa, the favourite hero, “‘ towering 
aloft, far-shining, clear and cold, as 
a sea-beacon.” In after years, Schil- 
ler himself saw well that the greatest 
lay not here. With unwearied effort 
he strove to lower and to widen his 
sphere, and not without success, as 
many of his Poems testify; for ex- 
ample, the Lied der Glocke (Song of 
the Bell), every way a noble compo- 
sition; and, in a still higher degree, 
the tragedy of Wilhelm Teil, the last, 
and, so far as spirit and style are con- 
cerned, the best of all his dramas. 
Closely connected with this imper- 
fection, both as cause and as conse- 
quence, is Schiller’s singular want of 
Humour. Humour is properly the ex- 
ponent of low things; that which first 
renders them poetical to the mind. 
The man of Humour sees common life, 
even mean life, under the new light of 
sportfulness and love; whatever has 
existence has a charm for him. Hu- 
mour has justly been regarded as the 
finest perfection of poetic genius. He 
who wants it, be his other gifts what 
they may, has only half a mind; an 
eye for what is above him, not for 
what is about him or below him. 
Now, among all writers of any real 
poetic genius, we cannot recollect one 
who, in this respect, exhibits such 
total deficiency as Schiller. In his 
whole writings there is scarcely any 
vestige of it, scarcely any attempt 
that way. His nature was without 
Humour; and he had too true a feel- 
ing to adopt any counterfeit in its 
stead. Thus no drollery or carica- 
ture, still less any barren mockery, 
which, in the hundred cases, are all 
that we find passing current as Hu- 
mour, discover themselves in Schiller. 
His works are full of laboured ear- 
nestness; he is the gravest of all 
writers. Some of his critical discus- 
sions, especially in the /sthetische 
Briefe, where he designates the ulti- 
mate height of man’s culture by the 
title Spieltrich, (literally, Sport-im- 
pulse,) prove that he knew what Hu- 
mour was, and how essential; as in- 
deed, to his intellect, all forms of ex- 
cellence, even the most alien to his 
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own, were painted with a wonderful 
fidelity. Nevertheless, he himself at- 
tains not that height which he saw so 
clearly; to the last the Spieltrieb 
could be little more than a theory 
with him. With the single exception 
of Wallenstei::’s Lager, where, too, 
the Humour, if it be such, is not deep, 
his other attempts at mirth, fortu- 
nately very few, are of the heaviest. 
A rigid intensity, a serious enthusias- 
tic ardour, majesty rather than grace, 
still more than lightness or sportful- 
ness, characterizes him. Wit he had, 
such wit as keen intellectual insight 
can give; yet even of this no large 
endowment. Perhaps he was too ho- 
nest, too sincere, for the exercise of 
wit; too intent on the deeper rela- 
tions of things to note their more 
transient collisions. Besides, he dealt 
in Affirmation, and not in Negation ; 
in which last, it has been said, the 
material of wit chiefly lies. 

These observations are to point 
out for us the special department 
and limits of Schiller’s excellence ; 
nowise to call in question its reality. 
Of his noble sense for Truth, both in 
speculation and in action; of his deep, 
genial insight into nature; and the 
living harmony in which he renders 
back what is highest and grandest 
in Nature, no reader of his works 
need be reminded. In whatever be- 
longs to the pathetic, the heroic, the 
tragically elevating, Schiller is at 
home; a master; nay perhaps the 
greatest of all late poets. To the 
assiduous student, moreover, much 
else that lay in Schiller, but was 
never worked into shape, will be- 
come partially visible: deep, inex- 
haustible mines of thought and feel- 
ing; a whole world of gifts, the 
finest produce of which was but begin- 
ning to be realized. To his high- 
minded, unwearied efforts what was 
impossible, had length of years been 
granted him! There is a tone in 
some of his later pieces, which here 
and there breathes of the very highest 
region of Art. Nor are the natural 
or accidental defects we have noticed 
in his genius, even as it stands, such 
as to exclude him from the rank of 
great Poets. Poets whom the whole 
world reckons great have, more than 
once, exhibited the like. Milton, for 
example, shares most of them with 
him: like Schiller he dwells, with 
full power, only in the high and 
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earnest; in all other provinces ex- 
hibiting a certain inaptitude, an ele- 
phantine unpliancy : he too has little 
Humour; his coarse invective has 
in it contemptuous emphasis enough, 
yet scarcely any graceful sport. In- 
deed, on the positive side also, these 
two worthies are not without a re- 
semblance. Under far other circum- 
stances, with less massiveness, and 
vehement strength of soul, there is in 
Schiller the same intensity ; the same 
concentration, and towards similar 
objects, towards whatever is Sublime 
in Nature and in Art, which sublimi- 
ties they both, each in his several 
way, worship with undivided heart. 
There is not in Schiller’s nature the 
same rich complexity of rhythm, as 
in Milton’s, with its depths of linked 
sweetness ; yet in Schiller too there 
is something of the same pure, 
swelling force, some tone which, like 
Milton’s, is deep, majestic, solemn. 
It was as a Dramatic Author that 
Schiller distinguished himself to the 
world: yet often we feel as if chance 
rather than a natural tendency had 
led him into this province; as if his 
talent were essentially, in a certain 
style, lyrical, perhaps even epic, ra- 
ther than dramatic. He dwelt within 
himself, and could not without ef- 
fort, and then only within a certain 
range, body forth other forms of be- 
ing. Nay much of what is called 
his poetry seems to us, as hinted 
above, oratorical rather than poeti- 
cal; his first bias might have led 
him to be a speaker, rather than a 
singer. Nevertheless, a pure fire 
dwelt deep in his soul; and only in 
Poetry, of one or the other sort, could 
this find utterance. The rest of his 
nature, at the same time, has a cer- 
tain prosaic rigour ; so that not with- 
out strenuous and complex endea- 
vours, long persisted in, could its 
poetic quality evolve itself. Quite 
pure, and as the all-sovereign ele- 
ment, it perhaps never did evolve it- 
self; and among such complex en- 
deavours, a small accident might in- 
fluence large portions in its course. 
Of Schiller’s honest, undivided, 


zeal in this great problem of self- 
cultivation, we have often spoken. 
What progress he had made, and in 
spite of what difficulties, appears if 
we contrast his earlier compositions 
with those of his later years. 
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here present. By this means, too, Genius with Thraldom;” the fierce 
such of our readers as are unac- _ fuliginous fire that burns in that sin- 
quainted with Schiller, may gain  guiar piece will still be discernible 
some clearer notion of his poetic in- in separated passages. The follow- 
dividuality than any description of ing Scene, even in the yeasty vehicle 
ours could give. We shall take the of our common E nglish version, has 
Robbers, as his first performance, not wanted its admirers ; it is the 
what he himself calls “a monster Second of the Third Act. 

produced by the unnatural union of 


Country on the Danube. 
Tue Roppers. 
(Camped on a Height, under Trees: the Horses are grazing on the Hill further down.) 


Moor. I can no farther (throws himself on the ground). My limbs ache as if ground 
in pieces. My tongue parched as a potsherd. (Schweitzer glides away unperceived.) 
I would ask you to fetch me a handful of water from the stream; but ye all are wearied 
to death. 

Scuwarz. And the wine too is all down there, in our jacks. 

Moor. See, how lovely the harvest looks!—The trees almost breaking under their 
load. The vine full of hope. 

Grimm. It is a plentiful year. 

Moor. Think’st thou ?—And so one toil in the world will be repaid. One ?—Yet 
over night there may come a hailstorm, and shatter it all to ruin. 

Scuwakz. Possible enough. It might all be ruined two hours before reaping. 

Moor. Aye, so say I. It will all be ruined. Why should man prosper in what he 
has from the Ant; when he fails in what makes him like the Gods ?—or is this the true 
aim of his Destiny ? 

Scuwarz. I know it not. 

Moor, Thou hast said well; and done still better, if thou never tri’dst to know it !— 
Brother,—I have looked at men, at their insect-anxieties, and giant-projects—their god- 
like schemes and mouselike occupations, their wondrous race-running after Happiness; 
—he trusting to the gallop of his horse,—he to the nose of his ass,—a third to his own 
legs ; this whirling lottery of life, in which so many a creature stakes his innocence, and 
—his Heaven! all trying for a prize, and—blanks are the whole drawing,—there was 
not a prize in the batch. It is a drama, Brother, to bring tears into thy eyes, if it tickle 
thy midriff to laughter. 

Scuwakz. How gloriously the Sun is setting yonder ! 

Moor, (lost in the view). So dies a Hero!—To be worshipped ! 

GRIMM. It seems to move thee. 

Moor. When I was a lad—it was my darling thought to live so, to die so—(with 
suppressed pain). It was a lad’s thought ! 

Grimm. I hope so, truly. 

Moor, (draws kis hat down on his face). There was a time—Leave me alone, com- 
rades. 

ScuwarkZ. Moor! Moor! What, Devil ?—How his colour goes! 

Grimm. Ha! What ails him? Is he ill? 

Moor. There was a time when I could not sleep, if my evening prayer had been 
forgotten— 

Grimm. Art thou going crazed? Will Moor let such milksop fancies tutor him ? 

Moor, (lays his head on Grimm's breast). Brother! Brother! 

Grimm. Come! don’t be a child,—I beg— 

Moor. Were I a child!—O, were I one ! 

Grimm. Pooh! Pooh! 

Scuwarz. Cheer up. Look at the brave landscape,—the fine evening. 

Moor. Yes, Friends, this world is all so lovely. 

Scuwarz. There now—that’s right. 

Scuwarz. This Earth so glorious. 

Grimm. Right,—Right—that is it. 

Moor, (sinking back). And I so hideous in this lovely world, and I a monster in 
this glorious Earth. 

Grimm. Out on it! 

Moor. My innocence! My innocence !—See, all things are gone forth to bask in the 
peaceful beam of the Spring, —why must I alone inhale the torments of Hell out of the 

joys of Heaven?—That all should be so happy, all so married together by the spirit of 
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peace!—The whole world one family, its Father above—that Father not mine /—1 alone 
the castaway—I alone struck out from the company of the just ;—for me no child to lisp 
my name,—never for me the languishing look of one whom I love,—never, never, the 
embracing of a bosom friend (dashing wildly back). Encircled with murderers,—serpents 
hissing round me,—rushing down to the gulph of perdition on the eddying torrent of 
wickedness,—amid the flowers of the glad world, a howling Abaddon! 

ScHWARZ, (to the rest). How is this? I never saw him so. 

Moor, (with piercing sorrow). O, that I might return into my mother’s womb,—that I 
might be born a beggar!—No! I durst not pray, O Heaven, to be as one of these day- 
labourers—Oh ! I would toil till the blood ran down my temples to buy myself the plea- 
sure of one noontide sleep,—the blessedness ofa single tear. 

Guimm, (to the rest). Patience, a moment. The fit is passing. 

Moor. There was a time too when I could weep—O ye days of peace, thou castle of 
my father, ye green lovely valleys! O all ye Elysian scenes of my childhood! will ye 
never come again, never with your balmy sighing cool my burning bosom? Mourn 
with me, Nature! They will never come again, never cool my burning bosom with their 
balmy sighing. They are gone! gone! and will not return!” 


Or take that still wider monologue of Moor’s on the old subject of suicide ; 
in the midnight Forest, among the sleeping Robbers : 


(He lays aside the lute, and walks up and down in deep thought.) 


Who shall warrant me? — — ’Tis all so dark,—perplexed labyrinths,—no outlet, no 
loadstar—were it but over with this last draught of breath—Over, like a sorry farce.— 
But whence this fierce Zunger after Happiness? whence this ideal of a never-reached 
perfection ? this continuation of uncompleted plans ?—if the pitiful pressure of this pitiful 
thing (holding out a Pistol) makes the wise man equal with the fool, the coward with the 
brave, the noble-minded with the caitiff?—-There is so divine a harmony in all irrational 
Nature, why should there be this dissonance in rational?—No! No! there is somewhat 
beyond, for I have yet never known happiness. 

“Think ye, I will tremble? spirits of my murdered ones! I will not tremble. (Zrem- 
bling violently.) —Your feeble dying moan,—your black-choaked faces,—your frightfully 
gaping wounds are but links of an unbreakable chain of Destiny ; and depend at last on 
my childish sports, on the whims of my nurses and pedagogues, on the temperament of 
my father, on the blood of my mother—(shaken with horror). Why has my Perillus 
made of me a Brazen Bull to roast mankind in my glowing belly ? 

“ (Gazing on the Pistol) Time and Eternity—linked together by a single moment ! 
—Dread key, that shuttest behind me the prison of life, and before me openest the 
dwelling of eternal Night—say—O say—whither,—whither wilt thou lead me? Fo- 
reign, never circumnavigated Land !—See, manhood waxes faint under this image; 
the effort of the finite gives up, and Fancy, the capricious ape of Sense, juggles our cre- 
dulity with strange shadows.—No! No! It becomes not a man to waver. Be what thou 
wilt, nameless Yonder—so this me keep but true. Be what thou wilt, so I take myself 
along with me—!—Outward things are but the colouring of the man—I am my Hea- 
ven and my Hell. 

“What if thou shouldst send me companion/ess to some burnt and blasted circle of the 
Universe; which thou hast banished from thy sight; where the lone darkness and the 
motionless desert were my prospeets—for ever?—I would people the silent wilderness 
with my fantasies; I should have Eternity for leisure to unravel the perplexed image 
of the boundless woe.—Or wilt Thou lead me thro’ still other births! still other scenes 
of pain, from stage to stage—onwards to Annihilation? The life-threads that are to be 
woven for me Yonder, cannot I tear them asunder as I do these?——-Thou canst make me 
Nothing ;—this freedom canst Thou not take from me. (He loads the Pistol. Suddenly 
he stops.) And shall I for terror of a miserable life—die ?—Shall I give wretchedness the 
victory over me ?—No, I will endure it. (He throws the Pistol away.) Let misery blunt 
itself on my pride! I will go through with it.”—Act IV. Scene V1. 


And now with these ferocities, and Sybilline frenzies, compare the placid 
strength of the following delineation, also of a stern character, from the 
Maid of Orleans; where Talbot, the grey veteran, dark, unbelieving, indomit- 
able, passes down, as he thinks, to the land of utter Nothingness, contemp- 
tuous even of the Fate that destroys him, and— 


«In death reposes on the soil of France, 
Like hero on his unsurrender’d shield.” 


It is the sixth Scene of the third Act; in the heat of a Battle : 
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(The scene changes to an open Space encircled with Trees. 





[March, 


During the music, Soldiers 


are seen hastily retreating across the Back ground.) 


Tabor, leaning on FASTOLF, and accompanied by Soldiers. 


Tatsot. Here, set me down beneath this tree, and you 
Betake yourselves again to battle: quick! 
I need no help to die. 


Soon after, LIONEL. 


FAasToLr. O day of woe! (Lionel enters.) 


Look what a sight awaits you, Lionel! 
Our leader wounded, dying! 
LIONEL. God forbid ! 
O noble Talbot, this is not a time to die. 
Yield not to Death; force faultering Nature 
By your strength of soul, that life depart not! 
TALBOT. In vain! the day of Destiny is come 
That levels with the dust our power in France. 
In vain, in the fierce clash of desp’rate battle, 
Have I risk’d our utmost to withstand it: 
The bolt has smote and crush’d me, and I lie 
To rise no more for ever. Rheimsis lost ; 
Make haste to rescue Paris. 
LIONEL. Paris is the Dauphin’s : 
A post arrived even now with th’ evil news 
It had surrender’d. 


TALBOT, (tears away his bandages). Then flow out, ye life-streams ; 


This Sun is growing loathsome to me. 
LIONEL. Fastolf, 
Convey him to the rear: this post can hold 


Few instants more; you coward knaves, fall back, 
Resistless comes the Witch, and havoc round her. 


TALBOT. Madness, thou conquerest, and I must yield : 


Against Stupidity the Gods themselves are powerless. 
High Reason, radiant Daughter of the head of God, 


Wise Foundress of the system of the Universe, 


Conductress of the Stars, who art thou, then, 


If tied to th’ tail o’ th’ wild horse, Superstition, 
Thou must plunge, eyes open, vainly shrieking, 
Sheer down with that drunk Beast to the Abyss ? 


Cursed who sets his life upon the great 
And dignified ; and with forecasting spirit 


Lays out wise plans! The Fool-King’s is this World. 


LioNEL. Oh! Death is near! Think of your God, and 


pray ! 


TALBoT. Were we, as brave men, worsted by the brave, 


*T had been but Fortune’s common fickleness 


But that a paltry Farce should tread us down !— 


Did toil and peril, all our earnest life, 
Deserve no graver issue ? 

LIONEL, (grasps his hand). Talbot, farewell! 
The meed of bitter tears I’ll duly pay you, 
When the fight is done, should I outlive it. 
But now Fate calls me to the field, where yet 


She wav’ring sits, and shakes her doubtful urn. 


Farewell ! we meet beyond the unseen shore. 

Brief parting for long friendship ! God be with 
TALBOT. Soon it is over, and to th’ Earth I render 

To th’ everlasting Sun, the transient atoms 


you! [Ezit. 


Which for pain and pleasure join’d to form me; 


And of the mighty Talbot, whose renown 


Once fill’d the world, remains nought but a handful 


Of flitting dust. Thus man comes to his end; 


And all our conquest in the fight of Life 
Is knowledge that tis Nothing, and contempt 


For hollow shows which once we chas’d and worship’d. 
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Buroun. The trench is stormed. 
DuNOIS., 
CuaRLes, (observing Talbot). 


Schiller. 


Scene VII. 


Enter CHARLES, BuRGUNDY, Dunors, Du CHATEL, and Soldiers. 








Bravo! The fight is ours 


Ha! who is this that to the light of day 

Is bidding his constrained and sad farewell ? 
His bearing speaks no common man, go, haste, 
Assist him, if assistance yet avail. 


(Soldiers from the Dauphin'’s suit step forward.) 


FasTour. Back! Keep away! Approach not the Departing, 
Him whom in life ye never wished too near. 


BURGUN. 


(He goes towards him. 


What do I see? Great Talbot in his blood! 
TALBOT gazes fixedly at him, and dies.) 


Fastor. Off, Burgundy! With th’ aspect of a Traitor 
Disturb not the last moment of a Hero, 


The ‘‘ Power-words and Thunder- 
words,” as the Germans call them, 
so frequent in the Robbers,* are alto- 
gether wanting here; that volcanic 
fury has assuaged itself; instead of 
smoke and red lava, we have sunshine 
and a verdant world. For still more 
striking examples of this benignant 
change, we might refer to many 
scenes (too long for our present pur- 
poses,) in Wallenstein, and indeed in 
all the Dramas which followed this, 
and most of all in Wilhelm Tell, 
which is the latest of them. The 
careful, and in general truly poetic 
structure of these works, considered 
as complete Poems, would exhibit it 
infinitely better; but for this object, 
larger limits than ours at present, 
and studious Readers as well as a 
Reviewer, were essential. 

In his smaller Poems, the like pro- 
gress is visible. Schiller’s works 
should all be dated, as we study 
them; but indeed the most, by in- 
ternal evidence, date themselves.— 


SONG OF 


Besides the Lied der Glocke, already 
mentioned, there are many lyrical 
pieces of high merit; particularly a 
whole series of Ballads, nearly every 
one of which is true and poetical. 
The Ritter Toggenburg, the Dragon- 
fight, the Diver, are ail well known ; 
the Cranes of Ibycus has in it, under 
this simple form, something Old- 
Grecian, an emphasis, a prophetic 
gloom which might seem borrowed 
even from the spirit of Aischylus. 
But on these, or any farther on the 
other poetical works of Schiller, we 
must not dilate at present. One little 
piece, which lies by us translated, 
we may give, as a specimen of his 
style, in this lyrical province, and 
therewith terminate this part of our 
subject. It is entitled Alpenlied (Song 
of the Alps) and seems to require no 
commentary. Perhaps something of 
the clear, melodious, yet still some- 
what metallic, tone of the original 
may penetrate even thro’ our ver- 
sion : 


THE ALPs. 


By the edge of the chasm is a slippery Track, 














t The torrent beneath, and the mist hanging o’er thee ; 
The cliffs of the mountain, huge, rugged and black, 
Are frowning like giants before thee : 
And, wouldst thou not waken the sleeping Lawine, 
Walk silent and soft thro’ the deadly ravine. 


That Bridge with its dizzying, perilous span 
Aloft o’er the gulph and its flood suspended, 
; Think’st thou it was built by the art of man, 
By his hand that grim old arch was bended? 
\ Far down in the jaws of the gloomy abyss 
i The water is boiling and hissing—for ever will hiss. 








* Thus, to take one often-cited instance, Moor’s simple question, ‘“‘ Whether there is 
any powder left?” receives this emphatic answer, “ Powder enough to blow the Earth 
into the Moon!” 
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That Gate thro’ the rocks is as darksome and drear 
As if to the region of Shadows it carried: 

Yet enter! A sweet laughing landscape is here, 
Where the Spring with the Autumn is married. 

From the world with its sorrows and warfare and wail, 
O could I but hide in this bright little vale ! 


Four Rivers rush down from on high, 

Their spring will be hidden for ever ; 

Their course is to all the four points of the sky, 
To each point of the sky is a river; 

And fast as they start from their old Mother's feet, 
They dash forth, and no more will they meet. 


Two Pinnacles rise to the depths of the Blue : 
Aloft on their white summits glancing. 
Bedeck’d in their garments of golden dew 
The Clouds of the sky are dancing; 

There threading alone their lightsome maze, 
Uplifted apart from ali mortals’ gaze. 


And high on her ever-enduring throne 
The Queen of the mountains reposes ; 
Her head serene, and azure, and lon« 


A diamond crown encloses ; 


The Sun with his darts shoots round it keen and hot, 


He g 
Of Schiller’s philosophic talent, 
still more of the results he had ar- 
rived at in philosophy, there were 
much to be said and thought, which 
we must not enter upon here. As 
hinted above, his primary endow- 
ment seems to us fully as much phi- 
losophical as pcetical: his intellect, 
at all events, is peculiarly of that 
character; strong, penetrating, yet 
systematic and scholastic, rather 
than intuitive; and manifesting this 
tendency both ‘in the object it treats, 
and in its mode of treating them. 
The transcendental Philosophy, which 
arose in Schiller’s busiest era, could 
not remain without influence on him : 
he had carefully studied Kant’s Sys- 
tem, and appears to have not only 
admitted but zealously appropriated 
its fundamental doctrines ; remould- 
ing them, however, into his own pe- 
culiar forms, so that they seem no 
longer borrowed, but permanently 
acquired, not less Schiller’s than 
Kant’s. Some, perhaps little aware 
of his natural wants and tendencies, 
are of opinion that these speculations 
did not profit him: Schiller himself. 
on the other hand, appears to have 
been well contented with his Philo- 
sophy; in which, as harmonized with 
his Poetry, the assurance, and safe 
anchorage, for his moral nature might 
lie. 
“ From the opponents of the New Phi- 
losophy,” says he, “ I expect not that to- 


ilds it always, he warms it not.” 


lerance, which is shown to every other sys- 
tem, no better seen into than this: for 
Kant’s Philosophy itself, in its leading 
points, practises no tolerance ; and bears 
much too rigorous a character, to leave any 
room for accommodation. But in my eyes 
this does it honour; proving how little it 
can endure to have truth tampered with. 
Such a Philosophy will not be discussed 
with a mere shake of the head. In the 
open, clear, accessible field of Inquiry it 
builds up its system; seeks no shade, 
makes no reservation : but even as it treats 
its neighbours, so it requires to be treated; 
and may be forgiven for lightly esteem- 
ing everything but Proofs. Nor am I ter- 
rified to think that the law of Change, 
from which no human and no divine work 
finds grace, will operate on this Philoso- 
phy, as on every other, and one day its 
Form will be destroyed: but its Founda- 
tions will not have this destiny to fear; for 
ever since mankind has existed, and any 
Reason among mankind, these same first 
principles have been admitted, and on the 
whole acted upon.”—Correspondence with 
Goethe, I. 58. 


Schiller’s philosophical perform- 
ances relate chiefly to matters of 
Art; not, indeed, without signifi- 
cant glances into still more impor- 
tant regions of speculation: nay, 
Art, as he viewed it, has its basis on 
the most important interests of man, 
and of itself involves the harmonious 
adjustment of these. We have al- 
ready undertaken to present our read- 
ers, on a future occasion, with some 
abstract of the sthetic Letters, one 
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of the deepest, most compact pieces 
of reasoning we are anywhere ac- 
quainted with: by that opportunity, 
the general character of Schiller as a 
Philosopher, will best fall to be dis- 
cussed. Meanwhile, the two follow- 
ing brief passages, as some indica- 
tion of his views on the highest of 
all philosophical questions, may stand 
here without commentary. He is 
speaking of Wilhelm Meister, and in 
the first extract, of the Fuir Saint’s 
Confessions, which occupy the Fifth 
Book of that work : 


“ The transition from Religion in ge- 
neral to the Christian Religion, by the 
experience of sin, is excellently conceived 
* * * T find virtually in the Chris- 
tian System the rudiments of the Highest 
aud Noblest; and the different phases of 
this System, in practical life, are so offen- 
sive and mean, precisely because they are 
bungled representations of that same 
Highest. If you study the specific cha- 
racter of Christianity, what distinguishes 
it from all monotheistic Religion, it lies in 
nothing else than in that making-dead of 
the Law, the removal of that Kantean Im- 
perative, instead of which Christianity re- 
quires a free Inclination, It is thus, in 
its pure form, a representing of Moral 
Beauty, or the Incarnation of the Holy ; and 
in this sense, the only esthetic Religion : 
hence too I explain to myself why it so 
prospers with female natures, and only in 
women is now to be met with under a tol- 
erable figure.””— Correspondence, 1. 195. 

* But in seriousness,” he says else- 
where, ‘ whence may it proceed that you 
have had a man educated, and in all 
points equipt, without ever coming upon 
certain wants which only Philosophy can 
meet? Iam convinced, it is entirely at- 
tributable to the esthetic direction you 
have taken, through the whole Romance. 
Within the esthetic temper there arises no 
want of those grounds of comfort, which are 
to be drawn from speculation : such a tem- 
per has self-subsistence, has infinitude, 
within itself; only when the Sensual and 
the Moral in man strive hostilely together, 
need help be sought of pure Reason. A 
healthy poetic nature wants, as you your- 
self say, no Moral Law, no Rights of Man, 
no Political Metaphysics. You might 
have added as well, it wants no Deity, no 
Immortality, to stay and uphold itself 
withal. Those three points round which, 
in the long-run, all speculation turns, may 
in truth afford such a nature matter for 
poetic play, but can never become serious 
concerns and necessities for it.”—II. 131. 


This last seems a singular opinion; 
and may prove, if it be correct, that 
Schiller himself was no “ healthy 


Schiller. 
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poetic nature ;” for undoubtedly with 
him those three points were serious 
concerns and necessities ;’? as many 
portions of his works, and various 
entire treatises, will testify. Ne- 
vertheless, it plays an important part 
in his theories of Poetry ; and often, 
under milder forms, returns on us 
there. 

But without entering farther on 
those complex topics, we must here 
for the present take leave of Schiller. 
Of his merits we have all along 
spoken rather on the negative side; 
and we rejoice in feeling authorized 
to do so. That any German writer, 
especially one so dear to us, should 
already stand so high with British 
readers that, in admiring him, the 
critic may also, without prejudice to 
right feeling on the subject, coolly 
judge of him, cannot be other than a 
gratifying circumstance. Perhaps 
there is no other true Poet of that 
nation with whom the like course 
would be suitable. 

Connected with this there is one 
farther observation we must make 
before concluding. Among younger 
students of German Literature, the 
question often arises, and is warmly 
mooted : whether Schiller or Goethe 
is the greater Poet? Of this ques- 
tion we must be allowed to say that 
it seems rather a slender one, and 
for two reasons. First, because 
Schiller and Goethe are of totally 
dissimilar endowments, and endea- 
vours, in regard to all matters in- 
tellectual, and cannot well be com- 
pared together as Poets. Secondly, 
because if the question mean to ask, 
which Poet is on the whole the rarer 
and more excellent, as probably it 
does, it must be considered as long 
ago abundantly answered. To the 
clear-sighted and modest Schiller, 
above all, such a question would 
have appeared surprising: No one 
knew better than himself, that as 
Goethe was a born Poet, so he was 
in great part a made Poet; that as 
the one spirit was intuitive, all-em- 
bracing, instinct with melody, so the 
other was scholastic, divisive, only 
partially and as it were artificially 
melodious. Besides, Goethe has 
lived to perfect his natural gift, 
which the less happy Schiller was 
not permitted to do. The former 
accordingly is the national Poet; the 
latter is not, and never could have 
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been. -We once heard a German re- 
mark that readers till their twenty- 
fifth year usually preferred Schiller ; 
after their twenty-fifth year, Goethe. 
This probably was no unfair illus- 
tration of the question. Schiller can 
seem higher than Goethe only be- 
cause he is narrower. Thus to un- 
practised eyes, a Peak of Teneriffe, 
nay, a Strasburg Minster, when we 
stand on it, may seem higher than a 
Chimborazo; because the former 
rise abruptly, without abutment or 
cavironment; the latter rises gradu- 
ally, carrying half a world aloft with 
it; and only the deeper azure of the 
heavens, the widened horizon, the 
“‘ eternal sunshine,” disclose to the 
geographer that the “ Region of 
Change”’ lies far below him. 


Night.—A Rhapsody. 
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However, let us not divide these 
two Friends, who in life were so be- 
nignantly united. Without assert- 
ing for Schiller any claim that 
even enemies can dispute, enough 
will remain for him. We may say 
that as a Poet and Thinker, he at- 
tained to a perennial Truth, and 
ranks among the noblest productions 
of his century and nation. Goethe 
may continue the German Poet, but 
neither through long generations can 
Schiller be forgotten. ‘‘ His works 
too, the memory of what he did and 
was, will rise afar off like a towering 
landmark in the solitude of the Past, 
when distance shall have dwarfed 
into invisibility many lesser people 
that once encompassed him, and hid 
from the near beholder.” 





NIGHT.—A RHAPSODY; 


How beautiful is night !—the moon-lit night! 
When the soft breeze sports with the breathing flowers, 
Scattering from out their bells rich drops of light 
That fall o’er the green earth in diamond showers ! 
While blushing maidens from their trellised bowers 
Or love-oped lattices, enraptured bend,— 
To list the lays that through un-noted hours, 
From lute and lip harmonious numbers blend, 
Waking the gentle sigh that e’er such hours should end! 


And Night is beautiful, when each bright star 
Looks on her mirrored radiance in the stream ;— 
No mist to dim, no curling wave to mar, 
The soft reflection of her own fair beam :— 
Oh, ’tis a time when Poesy may dream 
Of loftier visions than the sun-light knows,— 
While, gushing from its long-sealed fount, each theme 
That in the golden realm of fancy glows, 
A free and vivid flood of inspiration flows. 


Lives such high mastery in the gorgeous noon? 
Oh, let him answer whose far-soaring mind 
Hath toiled, through varying hours, to win the boon 
So many sigh for, and so few may find— 
And he will tell that night’s pale hours are kind 
To the young aspirant, whose listening ear 
Is tuned aright, on grassy bank reclined, 
Where the swift rush of waters murmuring near 
Sweeps the soul-answering chords of hope, love, joy, and fear ! 


To the rapt votary that lone torrent springs, 
Instinct with life, o’er leaf and crag along, 
As though its silvery sprays were shining wings 


To speed its course the dark-browed rocks among ;— 
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As though its voice were but the joyous song 
Of fay or spirit from its bondage freed :— 
And if such thoughts to fairy worlds belong, 
’Tis but a part of his enthusiast creed, 
Whose dreams are his delight,—he asks no other meed ! 






























Perchance some legend of forbidden spell 
Hangs o’er the spot, and hallows all around :— 
7 Some maiden’s tale, who by that mystic well 
; Wrought sinful charm, that vain o’er him was found, 
Whose craftier test love’s witcheries all unwound, 
Leaving the fair to weep her hopes betrayed, 
Till death—the dreamer startles at the sound 
Of the sere leaf, and in each deepened shade 
Sees the pale stricken form his wildering mood hath made! 


Flies the wild fantasy !—a fairer trance 

Around his brow its purpled tints hath wove ; 

He wanders through the fields of bright romance, 
By shining hall, gay bower, and blossomed grove !— 
He breathes to loveliness soft notes of love, 


' Murmured responsive to the light guitar ;— 
Or soars on eagle wings to spheres above ;— 
Or, borne o’er golden billows, speeds afar 


Lured by the beacon-light of beauty’s guiding star! 


Yet, oh! if fancy’s soft creations fade, 
Hath inspiration vanished ?—lives there not 
Above, around—in mountain, forest, glade, 
Fair stream, or flowery vale, a dearer spot 
Than vision e’er portrayed ?—Can shining grot 
Of dream-born sybil with yon azure vie 
Rich in resplendent stars ?—Be all forgot, 
Save the propitious hour when earth and sky 
Woo him, if ever, now, the heaven-taught art to try! 
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Look but around—can whispered pomp or pride 
Find its meet echo in the minstrel breast ?— 
Oh, lay for aye the thrilling lyre aside, 
Nor deem, that chords poetic may be prest 
By one who shrinks from the soul-proving test, 
That spurns the dross, but treasures the pure gold! 
To Mammon be the tuneless strain addrest ;— 
The muse disdains, the magic strings withhold 
Their spell from hearts that cleave to earth—the base, the cold! 
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To laugh is the privilege of man. 
It is beyond comparison the most 
valuable right that he can boast of. 
It is, moreover, peculiar to himself. 
No animal but he (for we do not 
admit our friend, the hyzena, to be an 
exception,) can achieve a cachinna- 
tion. None but himself can be his 
parallel—none but himself can “give 
his cheeks a holiday,” in this inno- 
cent, admirable, and obstreperous 
fashion. We think too little of 
laughter; and far too little of those 
who make us laugh. They are our 
greatest benefactors. ' What is Mag- 
na Charta? or the Habeas Corpus? 
or universal suffrage—( a thing to be 
exercised once in three or seven years 
—a poor right to send ‘‘a burgess” 
to parliament for the independent 
borough of Brib’em) to this? Why 
this may be exercised every day— 
every hour—nay, we may split our 
sides upon every occasion, or no oc- 
casion, ten times a minute,—and who 
shall say us nay? Let us look into 
this matter a little. We owe a huge 
debt (on judgment, as the lawyers 
say,) to comic authors, and we seem 
a little backward to pay it. Yet it 
undoubtedly ought to be paid; if 
with nothing else, at least with gra- 
titude. 

All wise men, and men of expe- 
rience, concur with us in admitting 
the utility and beauty of laughter. 
What say Hunter and Harvey,—Bail- 
lie and Cheselden :—‘* When the ca- 
chinnatory muscles are duly called 
into action, these morbid symptoms 
naturally disappear,” &c.—(Hunter 
on the Nerves, p. 343.) ‘‘ When the 
regions about the thorax and lungs are 
stimulated by laughter, the system 
resumes, &c., and the arterial vessels 
perform their functions with ease,” 
&.—(Harvey on the Blood, p. 119, 
131.) ‘When the surface of the 
cutis is thus abraded, and the eschar 
formed, nothing dissipates the serum 
which in those cases forms below the 
skin, so rapidly or effectually, as that 
involuntary convulsion of the sys- 
tem, which is vulgarly called laughter 
or cachinnation,” &c.—(Cheseldc n’s 
Works, vol. ii. p. 17.) —We could 
multiply our quotations to an incre- 
dible extent, were it necessary. 

But it is not necessary. Laughter 
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HOOK AND HOOD-——ON LAUGHTER, 


(like rum amongst the Indians,) 
needs only to be known, in order to 
be loved. It is a sort of maxim or 
axiom in nature, which carries con- 
viction with it. It is self-evident. 
We hear, laugh, and are satisfied: 
that is all. 

Some foolish people, indeed, ima- 
gine that laughing is acrime. They 
are told so by people more foolish than 
themselves ; and upon the strength 
of this erroneous lesson they grow 
more lugubrious every day. But 
these are only the shakers, the ran- 
ters, the quaverers, the jumpers, and 
the various other sects or species, 
which, together form the genus ‘‘ Me- 
thodist.”” In all that regards com- 
mon sense, or rational amusement, 
they must ke left out of calcula- 
tion. Others, again, object to laugh- 
ing, from mere vanity: as for in- 
stance, the solemn coxcomb fresh 
from Oxford; the young parson in 
his first surplice; the bran-new bar- 
rister, guiltless of a brief; the poet 
who has never published; and the 
numberless number of simpletons and 
pretenders, young and old, who 
utter an infinite quantity of nothing, 
and entrench themselves behind the 
squares of gravity, because they have 
no other defence against the wiser 
portion of the world’s contempt. To 
laugh is to grow wise—it is to be- 
come agreeable. We hate to hear a 
young ‘‘member” haranguing by the 
hour upon the “Corn Laws,” at 
his own table, when he should be 
pushing about the bottle; or a block- 
head with bands under his chin, 
challenging the orthodoxy of Hooker 
or Jeremy Taylor, Barrow or South ; 
or an author in embryo, swaggering 
about the streets, with his neck bare, 
and a black silk ribbon round his 
throat, looking as lofty as a mountain, 
upon the strength of the mouse that 
he is about to produce. Give us a 
laugh—nay, a grin, as broad as broad 
Scotch—or any thing else that is 
broadest of the broad—a thing, in 
short of infinite latitude, and in 
which the longitude cannot be found. 
We have a great liking for laughter, 
and we do not care who knows it; 
and our respect for the creators of 
laughter is absolutely immeasurable. 
There is a good story, (in the 
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Mirror, or Lounger, or Connoisseur, 
we forget which,) of a man, who 
dismisses all the common notions of 
respect from his mind; and in lieu 
of prostrating himself before wealth 
or rank, bows with the utmost hu- 
mility before his superiors in health. 
He turns his back upon a paralytic 
duke, but bends his periwig to the 
dust before a peasant or artificer who 
has cheeks as ruddy as the morning, 
or sinews that compete with Her- 
cules! And this is, after all, not so 
absurd. For, if we are to worship 
men only because they have the 
greatest power of enjoyment in their 
reach; it matters little to us from 
what source it be derived—from an 
overgrown fortune or a gigantic form ; 
from the three per cent. consols or 
a rosy face; from a good constitu- 
tion or a lordly name! It is, per- 
haps, partly on this account, (from 
the idea that the movers of laughter 
must also be the persons who enjoy 
it the most,) that we entertain such 
respect for the sonsof Momus. Our 
gratitude, however, depends of course 
upon another cause,—the pleasure 
which they yield and have for many 
a year yielded to ourselves. What! 
shall we forget Hogarth, and Gillray, 
and Bunbury, and Cruikshank? (we 
mean Cruikshank the illustrious, 
Greorce—the first of that name—not 
Robert)—Do we owe nothing to the 
Marriage 4 la Mode? to the Harlot’s 
Progress ? the Rake’s Progress ?—to 
Gin Lane? to Morning, Noon, and 
Night? to the March to Finchley? 
Shall we wipe out Gillray and his 
political jokes from our memory? 
Bunbury and his caricatures, (Pistol 
eating his leeks, &c.)? Shall we— 
but we cannot if we would, for he 
stares at us from every window— 
shall we discard from our recollec- 
tion the inimitable George Cruik- 
shank, who has so often and in so 
many ways moved our muscles into 
mirth? We cannot be so base or 
so thankless to Nature—to roar- 
ing, ranting, laughing, riotous Na- 
ture—as to forget these things, or 
grow solemn or supercilious without 
strong occasion. 

It must be now somewhat more 
than thirty years since we first went 
to Covent Garden, (old Covent Gar- 
den,) and had the starch taken out 
of our face by the irresistible genius 
of Munden, We were wise in the 
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Bucolics and Georgics, and deep in 
Ovid’s Metamorphosis, but such a 
metamorphosis as we then saw we 
had never contemplated. We scarce- 
ly knew that laughter was in us till 
then. But ¢hen—how rapidly it came 
out and showed itself! Shaking 
sides, unheard of sounds, (rising 
from the chuckle to the giggle, from 
the giggle to the irrepressible roar,) 
sighs, sobs, (from over exertion,) 
twitches of the muscles, twinkling 
eyes, running over with tears—these 
were the symptoms by which the 
spirit of Momus first shewed its pre- 
sence within us ; and we have loved 
him too well, ever to discard or de- 
spise him since. Then, what infinite 
jest lay hid in the visage of old Gri- 
maldi! 

** Within the hollow orb of a small eye 

A world of daughter.” 


There he was—the second Joe— 
(Munden being the first)—with his 
painted cheeks, and restless dancing 
legs—the toes turned in, and shewing 
the enormous scarlet clocks on his 
stockings—a picture for Sir Joshua! 
Who ever stole fish—or kissed a 
chambermaid—or knocked his head 
against a butcher’s tray—or drank 
small beer—or grew sea-sick—with 
half the gusto of Joe Grimaldi? No 
one. He was without an equal; nay, 
he was without a like—a phoenix of 
pantomime ; and his name was So- 
lus! There were others who looked like 
him, (jays in peacocks’ feathers) ; 
there were and are many more ac- 
tive, more noisy than he; but who so 
rich in fun—so bubbling over with 
humour? Who ever looked a joke 
like him? 

“ Angulus ille ridet.”’ 


He gazed askant at you (or at some 
one else) and drew the laugh from 
you as certainly as the sun strips the 
cloak from the back of the roasted 
traveller. We laughed, and we laugh 
still, at his infinite grimace—his 
“most excellent fancy.” We honour 
him, and we honour old Joe Mun- 
den ; and, despite the gout of the one, 
and the chronic rheumatism of the 
other, we never shall cease to do so. 
The Face of Liston, which closes this 
gay “‘ eventful history,” is alone wor- 
thy to succeed these eminent per- 
sons. When that broad disk of co- 
mic light is clouded and closed for 
ever, perhaps we may turn to gravity, 
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but not before. Yet, no; we shall 
rally even then. The playhouse is 
not the only place for merriment. 
We have books and authors enough 
still to drive the devil Care away 
from us; and, what is best, they will 
leave their works (our springs of 
laughter) behind them. 

There are SMOLLETT, with his Tabi- 
tha and Lismahago, Random, Bowl- 
ing, Pipes, and all the rest, (a brave 
family !)—Swirt, and his coarsefun— 
Picautt Le Brun, awit of the very 
first water, unjustly neglected—(who 
can forget his Uncle Thomas—a book, 
however, for men only—his Barons of 
Felsheim; his Monsieur Botte ?)—and, 
lastly, who ever can or will forget 
Tuomas Hoop, or THEopore Hook? 

We will say a word or two on the 
productions of these two last super- 
comical geniuses; and then, by means 
of a specimen from each, give the 
reader an opportunity of judging whe- 
ther our notions concerning them be 
correct or not, 

They are as different from each 
other as may be. They differ, as de- 
villed turkey-leg au naturel does from 
devilled turkey-leg with sauce. The 
elder (Hook) is the leg with sauce. 
He is a loose, rambling, slap-dash 
humourist. Nothing comes amiss to 
him. From aWhig to a watchman— 
from a fashionable rout to a “ blow 
up” at the Finish—he is- your man. 
He is as little squeamish in his tastes 
as the dragon of Wantley. He is 
greater in offence than defence. His 
eulogy on a friend is but an indis- 
criminate piece of amity—(he smears 
him with honcy all over)—but his 
assault is a formidable thing. A 
slang term, or a nick-name, is to 
him a mighty and weighty weapon. 
He batters and bruises his enemy 
with it at every turn; he hits him 
every where, over the head, over the 
eyes, without pause, and without 
mercy ; and, finally, gives over the 
combat for no other reason than that 
he has fatigued himself. We remem- 
ber a person, some years ago, becom- 
ing very grave and reprehensive upon 
Theodore’s badgering ‘‘ Lord Waith- 
man.” He could “‘see nothing to laugh 
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at in such ribald jests on a respect- 
able individual.” Notwithstanding 
this, the critic’s sides gave way at 
the sixth repetition of this identical 
joke, and he laughed till he shook 
like a jelly. 

Mr. Hook's sketches of character 
want delicacy and marking, but they 
are often irresistibly comic; and his 
dialogues ad absurdum are unctuous 
and rich to the last degree of discre- 
tion. If we judge him by the writers 
of the present day, he is a rough and 
not over-nice satirist; but he is mas- 
culine and forcible, and we are not 
aware that he has ever been guilty of 
any overt expression of indelicacy. 
Compared with Swift and others he 
is absolutely refined. In comparison 
with Canning, Jeffrey, Lord Byron, 
Moore, the author of Anastasius, and 
others, he fails in point and finish. 
But some of his characters are terri- 
bly true, and must not be passed over 
without comment. There is a Sir 
Frederick Brashleigh in one of his 
novels, which is not surpassed by any 
thing of the sort in our recollection. 
He is a retired (or returned) nabob; 
as proud, as yellow, as rich, as iil- 
tempered, and as tyrannical as Bengal 
or Bahar ever ejected from their bili- 
ous regions, to strut and fume “ their 
little hour” here, and taint the whole- 
some atmosphere of Old England. 
His “ tiffin”—his “‘ bungalow”’—his 
** Jacs”—his talk of ‘‘ the Peishwah” 
—of “ the Nawaub”—of the “‘ mus- 
nud—of,” &c.—live in our memory 
like the spots on the back of the ser- 
pent. They are true, odious, and full 
of lustre. No man ever implanted 
hate or scorn in the breasts of his 
readers—(hate or scorn for particular 
characters)—with more effect than 
Theodore Hook. Whoever remem- 
bers the Sir Frederick Brashleigh of 
whom we have spoken, Skinner, the 
Fugglestones, Mr. and Mrs. Crosby, 
(the physic-takers,) &c. &c.—or his 
old, addle-pated lords—his lank and 
shrivelled dowagers, (as stiff and as 
pale as parchment,)—or his bluff, su- 
perabundant City madams, who are 
eternally at war with the alphabet and 
common sense, &c. &e., * will readily 





° In our estimate of Mr. Hook’ s talents, we—(that is to say, the | writer of this ar- 
ticle)—:must be understood as referring solely to his novels, and a few articles—(such as 


Mrs. Ramsbottom’s tour, &c.)—which he has seen. 


With the exception of some of Mr. 


Hook’s jests on Lord Waithman, &c., the writer does not profess to speak of his political 


squibs. 
burned out. 


Indeed, he is one of those who heartily wish that those fireworks had altogether 
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agree with our criticism. In his last 
novel of Maawell, there is, we think, 
less merit of this kind than in some 
others of his books. Apperton, in- 
deed, and his brothers and sisters of 
the half-blood, are done to the life; 
but the rest of the dramatis persone 
are, as characters, little remarkable— 
with, however, one illustrious excep- 
tion. This exception is a certain Mr. 
Macleod, ‘‘ the Honourable East In- 
dia Company’s secretary in the Twan- 
key Twaddle department”’—a gentle- 
man as precise, and diplomatic, and 
free from all sentimentality, as ever 
was transmitted in the green state 
from Loch Tay or the Trossachs, and 
ripened to perfection beneath a Cal- 
cutta sun. The following mor¢eau is, 
in our opinion, a masterly specimen 
of dialogue. That the reader may 
understand it, it is necessary to pre- 
mise, that Charles Somerford (the 
hero) goes to consult Mr. Macleod, 
the Scotch-Indian, on the subject of 
a lady, (Lady Emily,) who has been 
offered by her father, Lord Lessing- 
ham, to the aforesaid Charles. How 
it happens that Charles, who is more- 
over a major, (a “ majorr,’”’) should 
seek advice from the diplomatist of 
the Twankey Twaddle department, in 
a matter of such delicate nature, we 
do not profess to understand ; but the 
advice that he does receive is to be 
found in the following extract. Mac- 
leod opens the colloquy. 


“ © You ask my advice, Majorr,’ said 
Macleod; ‘ d’ye want ony advice on sich 
a pint?’ (I consider it right to print Mr. 
Macleod’s words as he thought it right to 
pronounce them.) ‘Can ye have a daut 
apaun sich a pint, Majorr? Ye must 
murry my Lady Emily of carse.’ 

“ ¢ And so forfeit my pledge to Mrs. 
Apperton,’ said Charles. 

“ ¢Your pledge, Majorr!’ said Macleod; 
‘why, surr, she’s murried already, what 
more woud she have? Besides, ’spose, 
sir, she’s a wuddy, what then? She has 
no fortun’—not a farden. No, no, she 
fuggut you, when ye ware out of hare 
sight, why, in the divil’s name, shou’d you 
be so partiklar abut her—eh, Majorr ?’ 

“ *Why, Mr. Macleod,’ said Charles, 
‘she was deceived into the marriage to 
which she consented.’ 

 € Deceived was she,’ said the Nabob; 
‘well then there’s nothing whatever like 
deception in the uffer of Lord Lessingham 
—there’s a beautiful bibi saab, Lady Emi- 
ly, the granddaughter of a Burrah saab 
like my Lord, with a tittle into the bur- 
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gain. I only wush I had the reversion of 
the offer, Majorr.’ 

“ © As a matter of feeling, I really can- 
not give up my old prepossession,’ said 
Somerford; ‘and yet how very advanta- 
geous is the prospect which the union with 
Lady Emily would open to me.’ 

“« ¢ Advantageous prospect,’ said Mac- 
leod; ‘ the view from a hill furt is a fool to 
it—runk and dagnity buth at your feet. 
Why, even to me, a senior merchant in 
the Hunnurable Ist Ingy Company’s suv- 
vice, late Secretary in the Twanky Twad- 
dle department, and eligible for a sit in 
cuncil—even I—I tell you so—should 
jump at the chance of sich an acquisition.’ 

“ ¢ But you would not feel so, if your 
first love still haunted you, Mr. Macleod,’ 
said Charles, endeavouring to excite the 
nabob to sentimentality. 

“ ¢ Fust love, sir!’ said Macleod; ‘ wat 
in the divil’s name has fust love to do with 
it ?—my fust love was a littel cobbling shu- 
maker’s daughter in Hedge Lane, Lunnun. 
I fancied her perfection—I was sixteen 
years uld at the tim, and I dremt of her 
by night, and thowt of her by day, and 
sighed for her, and watched for her both 
day and night;—a pretty mess I'd have 
made if I had thowt it necessary to murry 
Miss Caroline Wagstaffe on my return to 
England—senior merchant in the Hun- 
nurable Ist Ingy Company’s suvvice, and 
eligible for a sit in cuncil—because she 
happened to be my fust love.’ 

“ «T admit a peculiarity of feeling upon 
the point,’ said Charles. 

“ ¢ My dear friend,’ said Macleod, ‘ put- 
ting the rank and fortune whully out of 
the questiori—only luck at Lady Emily’s 
person and accomplishments—luck at her 
eyes—demants; luck at her lips—chur- 
ries; luck at her tith—purrls—and a fig- 
gur entire semetry—perfection by Joopu- 
tur.’ 

“ ¢T admit her charms—I—” 

“ ¢ And as for Mussus Apperton, you 
know I saw her at Brighton—she’s leddy- 
like, I grunt, but passée surely—fine ex- 
pression of countenance, good eyes and 
tith, I grunt; but dear me, such a deffer- 
ence in manner. Lady Emily is so deli- 
cate —so transparent—so sulph like—I de- 
clare to Gud she’s puffect, entirely puffect 
—that’s my view o’ the case.’ 

“ ¢ Then you think,’ said Charles, ‘ that 
falsehood to Katherine would be a venial 
crime.’ 

‘“« ¢ Falsehood, Majorr!’ exclaimed the 
yellow chief, ‘she’s murried, I tell ye— 
she’s suttled—she has chosen a spouse, 
and there an end—its absolutely criminal 
to bind yourself to one whose hand and 
heart I hopp are entirely another’s. Take 
my advice, accept with grutitude the uffer 
of Lord Lessingham, and become the sire 
of a race of lords yourself.’ 
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** T will consider the case on my pillow,’ 
said Charles. ‘I sincerely thank you for 
your advice.’ 

“ * Which, if it perfectly coincides with 
your own feelings, you will follow,’ said 
Macleod; ‘ my opinion is like that of a 
cuncil in one of our Istern cullunies, where 
the membirs say their say, and the Go- 
vernor does his do; if their nutiuns agree, 
well and gudd; if they dunt, the cuncil 
are at liberty to protest, but the Gover- 
nor’s measure is varried—ch, Majorr ?’ 

“ Not so,’ said Somerford; ‘I will 
carefully consider the bearings of this ex- 
traordinary affair; for I honestly tell you, 
that so much of happiness as is ‘here pre- 
sented for my acceptance is enough to 
startle the firmest heart. 
of one thing, Mr. Macleod,’ continued he, 
‘that I am not selfish, and that whatever 
decision I may come to, on this point, I 
shall be governed by motives which you 
will not, I am sure, fail to approve.’ 

“ ¢T have no doubt, my dear Majorr,’ 
said Macleod, ‘ not in the lest; but, I 
would just have you put the case fairly 
and duspassionately, as I did in the me- 
morable time when I was resident at Pal- 
lydyneveraram. It cost me nearly two 
hours, although I was hurried by circum- 
stances, before I resulved upon hanging a 
Rajah, three of his sons, his uncle Bunga- 
byravamy Row, and two of his nevvies; 
but I did it, and if I had time, I am sure 
I could make you see that I was governed 
by motives which you could not fail to 
approve.’ 

“ Mine is a less desperate case,’ said 
Charles, 
the opinion of a councillor 

** * No—not actually 
sit in cuncil, I said,’ 
tilious prig. 

“= Eligible for a seat in council,’ con- 
tinued Charles; ‘I beg pardon—I will go 
to my room; and having put all the cir- 
cumstances fairly before myself, decide 
and act upon my decision, whatever it may 
be, the first thing in the morning. And so 
good night, sir; with many apologies for 
detaining you so long on my affairs.’ 

“ «Nut a wud—nut a wud, my dear 
Majorr,’ said Macleod. ‘ I have little 
doubt what will be the result of your deli- 
beration. You'll murry my Lady Emily, 
and I shall have the happiness of seeing 
an excellent, worthy, high-spirited young 
fellow, united to one of the sweetest cree- 
churs that ever I saw in my whull exist- 
ence, let the cullur be what it might.’ ”’ 








eligible for a 
interrupted the punc- 


Hood is of a famous family. There 
have been, within our knowledge, 
four or five great men of the name— 
Robin, the illustrious archer ;—Hood, 
the great Captain, (‘ Lord Hood ;’)— 
Sir Samuel Hood, the Admiral; and 
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finally—last, but not least—the Co- 
median Thomas! 

Thomas Hood and Theodore Hook 
differ from each other essentially, 
The vis comica is very evident in each, 
but it arises in each from a different 
cause. Hook’s is spontaneous, care- 
less—an overflow of the animal 
spirits ; sometimes dashing with pro- 
digious force against the object, at 
others ill aimed and _inefiective. 
Hood’s jokes are, on the contrary, 
not produced without effort. His 
jest book is not written currente 
calamo. He pauses and points his 
joke, makes it compact and sharp, and 
it almost always tells. If he has less 
natural power over the muscles than 
Mr. Hook, he makes amends by being 
more sure and more learned. His 
Muse is more carefully educated. She 
does not roam about in her slippers 
like the buxom damsel of the other, 
but is more precise, and picks her way 
more discreetly. Hood never gives 
such a broadside as the editor of John 
Bull, but he is more certain in his hits. 
His jokes are more concentrated. The 
one expatiates in a strange wild way, 
and rambles about on all sides of his 
subject. The other either jumps at 
once to an antithesis, from ‘ pole to 
pole’ (as must often be the case in 
pouncing upon a pun,) or he im- 
prisons his joke in a small compass, 
so that you are sure never to miss 
his meaning in a waste of words. 
He is rich in language; but he is 
also economical in his use of it, and 
prospers accordingly. His page i 
as fertile with jests, as the soil of 
China. He cultivates every spot. The 
whole is, in fact, a pleasure ground, 
where the jokes hang round on all 
sides; and you may crack them at 
every turn without trouble. 

It is somewhat singular that two 
men of such different talent, and as 
we should apprehend of such differ- 
ent temperaments, should do the 
same sort of thing almost equally 
well. For the Tour of Mrs. Rams- 
bottom, of Mr. Hook, is to all intents 
and purposes, a jest of the same 
order as Mr. Hood’s Parish Revolu- 
tion. The originator of this species 
of joke among the moderns is, as far 
as we recollect, Smollett, and then 
came Sheridan, his imitator. Mrs. 
Malaprop is neither more nor less 
than a reflexion of our old friend 
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Mrs. Tabitha Bramble; only that 
Tabitha’s blunders have become ex- 
aggerated, and her humour somewhat 
faded. And as Mrs. Malaprop is a 
copy of Miss Bramble, so is Mrs. 
Ramsbottom a copy of Mrs. Mala- 
prop; and finally, Mrs. Jones, the fair 
historian of The Parish Revolution, 
must also be reckoned as a sister of 
the same family. This last mentioned 
piece of humour is undoubtedly the 
brightest part of Hood’s last Comic 
Annual. It is so good, indeed, that 
we shall take the liberty of trans- 
planting a considerable portion of it 
into our Magazine, in order that it 
may flourish in eternal youth, in 
eternal beauty. We shall preserve it, 
in the amber of our pages, for the 
antiquarians and classics of 1990. 

After a series of paragraphs, manu- 
factured after the most approved 
models, and announcing—“ alarming 
news —* further particulars”—“ fur- 
ther, further particulars ;” ‘‘ another 
account” —*‘ from another quarter” 
—‘‘a later account ;”—after fresh in- 
telligence which comes pouring in at 
every turn—at ‘‘ 11”—at “‘12”—at 
a “> past 12”—* 3 past 12”—*“ one” 
—“two”—* 3 past 3”—*“ 4 o’clock ;” 
—after private letters—and articles— 
and preliminaries, amongst the bel- 
ligerent parties of Stoge Pogis,— 
Bripcer Jones—(first as well as 
last of all the Joneses—representa- 
tive of the Joneses, the Smiths, 
the Browns, the Whites, &c. &c. 
&e., the invaluable common people 
of the earth)—the matchless and 
never-to-be-forgotten Bridget Jones 
takes up the goose-quill and be- 
gins. The following account was 
obtained by Mr.. Hood, as we under- 
stand, from the state paper office, 
just after Mr. (we forget who) 
discovered the MS. of Milton. It is 
in every way worthy to be handed 
down to posterity in company with 
the well known essay of our great 
poet. 





“ The Narrowtiv of a High Whitness who 
seed every Think proceed out of a Back- 
winder up Fore Pears to Mrs. Hum- 
phris. 


“O Mrs. Humphris! Littel did I Dram, 
at my Tim of Life, to see Wat is before 
me. The hole Parrish is throne into a 
pannikin! The Revelations has reeched 
Stock Poggis—and the people is riz agin 
the Kings rain, and all the Pours that be. 
All this Blessed Mourning Mrs. Griggs and 
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Me as bean siting abscondingly at the tip- 
top of the Hows crying for lowness. We 
have lockd our too selves in the back Attical 
Rome, and nothing can come up to our 
Hanksiety. Some say it is like the Frentch 
Plot—sum say sum thing moor arter the 
Dutch Patten is on the car-pit, and if so 
we shall Be flored like Brussels. Well, I 
never did like them Brown holland brum 
gals! 

“ Our Winder overlocks all the High 
Street, xcept jest ware Mister Higgins jutts 
out Behind. What a prospectus!—All 
riotism and hubbub—Their is a lowd 
speechifying round the Gabble end of the 
Hows. The Mare is arranging the Popu- 
lous from one of his own long winders— 
Poor Man!—for all his fine goold Cheer, 
who wood Sit in his shews! 

“IT hobserve Mr. Tuder’s bauld Hed 
uncommon hactiv in the Mobb, and so is 
Mister Wagstaff the Constable, considder- 
ing his rummatiz has onely left one Harm 
disaffected to shew his loyalness with. He 
and his men air staving the mobbs Heds 
to make them Suppurate. They are try- 
ing to Custardise the Ringleders But as 
yet hav Captivated Noboddy. There is 
no end to accidence. Three unsensible 
boddis are Carrion over the way on Three 
Cheers, but weather Naybers or Gyes, is 
dubbious. Master Gollop too, is jest gon 
By on one of his Ants Shuters, with a 
Bunch of exploded Squibs gone off in his 
Trowsirs. It makes Mrs. G. and Me 
tremble like Axle trees, for our Hone nev- 
vies. Wile we ware at the open Winder 
they sliped out. With sich Broils in the 
Street who nose what Scraps they may git 
into. Mr. J. is gon off with his muskitry 
to militate agin the mobb; and I fear 
without anny Sand Witches in his Cartrich 
Box. Mrs. Griggs is in the Sam state of 
Singularity as meself. Onely think, Mrs. 
H. of too Loan Wiming looken Down on 
such a Heifervescence, and as Hignorant 
as the unbigotted Babe of the state of our 
Husbandry! To had to our Convexity, 
the Botcher has not Bean. No moor as 
the Backer and We shold here Nothing if 
Mister Higgins hadn’t hollowed up Fore 
Storys. What news he brakes! That 
wicked Wigsby as reffused to Reed the 
Riot Ax, and the Town Clark is no Scol- 
lard! Is’nt thata bad Herring! 

*O Mrs. Humphris! It is unpossible 
to throe ones hies from one End of Stock 
Poggis to the other, without grate Pane. 
Nothing is seed but Wivs asking for Huz- 
binds—nothing is herd but childerin look- 
ing for Farthers. Mr. Hatband the Un- 
dertacker as jist bean squibed and obli- 
gated for safeness to inter his own Hows. 
Mister Higgins blames the unflexable Stub- 
bleness of the Mare and says a littel timely 
Concussion wood have been of Preventive 
Servis. Haven nose! For my Part I 
dont believe all the Concussion on Haerth 
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wood hav prevented the Regolater bein 
scarified by a Squib and runnin agin the 
Rockit—or that it could unshatter Pore 
Master Gollop, or squentch Wider Welshis 
rix of Haze witch is now Flamming and 
smocking in two volumes. The ingins as 
been, but cold not Play for want of Pips 
which is too often the Case with Parrish 
inginuity. Wile affares are in these frite- 
ful Posturs, thank Haven I have one grate 
comfit. Mr. J. is cum back on his legs 
from Twelve to won tired in the extreams 
with Being a Standing Army, and his 
Uniformity spatterdashed all over. He 
says his hone saving was onely thro leaving 
His retrenchments. 

** Pore Mr. Griggs has cum In after his 
Wif in a state of grate exaggeration. 
He says the Boys hav maid a Bone Fire 
of his garden fence and Pales upon Pales 
cant put it out. Severil Shells of a bom- 
bastic nater as been picked up in his Back 
Yard and the old Cro’s nest as bean Per- 
petrated rite thro by a Rockit. We hav 
sent out the Def Shopmun to here wat he 
can and he says their is so Manny Crack- 
ers going he dont no witch report to Be- 
live, but the Fishmongerers has Cotchd and 
with all his Stock compleatly Guttid. The 
Brazers next Dore is lickwise in Hashes,— 
but it is hopped he has assurance enuf to 
cover him All over.—They say nothink 
can save the Dwellins adjourning. O Mrs. 
H. how greatful ought J and I to bee that 
our hone Premiss and propperty is next to 
nothing! The effex of the lit on Bildings 
is marvulous. The Turrit of St. Magnum 
Bonum is quit clear and you can tell wat 
Time it is by the Clock verry planely only 
it stands! 

“ The noise is enuf to Drive one delete- 
rious! Too Specious Conestabbles is per- 
sewing littel Tidmash down the Hi Street 
and Sho grate fermness, but I trembel for 
the Pelisse. Peple drops in with New 
News every momentum. Sum say All is 
Lost—and the Town Criar is missin. Mrs. 
Griggs is quite retched at herein five littel 
Boys is throwd off a spirituous Cob among 
the Catherend Weals. But I hope it wants 
cobbobboration. Another Yuth its sed has 
had his hies Blasted by sum blowd Gun 
Powder. You Mrs. H. are Patrimonial, and 
may supose how these flying rummers Up- 
setts a Mothers Sperrits. 

“O Mrs. Humphris how I envy you 
that is not tossing on the ragging bellows 
of these Flatulent Times, but living under 
a Mild Dispotic Govinment in such Se- 
questrated spots as Lonnon and Padington. 
May you never go thro such Transubstan- 
tiation as I have bean ritingin! Things 
that stood for Sentries as bean removed in 
a Minuet—and the verry effigis of wat is 
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venerablest is now burning in Bone Fires, 
The Worshipfull chaer isemty. The Mare ~ 
as gon off clandestiny with a pare of Hossis, 
and without his diner. They say he com- 
planes that his Corperation did no stik to 
him as it shold have dun But went over to 
the other Side. Pore Sole—in sich a case 
I dont wunder he lost his Stommich. Yis- 
terdy he was at the summut of Pour. 
Them that hours ago ware enjoying par- 
rish officiousness has been turned out of 
there Dignittis! Mr. Barber says in futer 
all the Perukial Authoritis will be Wigs. 

“Pray let me no wat his Magisty and 
the Prim Minestir think of Stock Poggis’s 
constitution, and believe me conclusively 
my deer Mrs. Humphris most frendly and 
trully 

“ BRIDGET JONES.” 


In the history of wit and waggery 
there is one more writer who merits 
honourable mention.* We are not 
sure, indeed, that any humourist has 
appeared in England since the days 
of Messrs. Shandy and Primrose, 
who can in all respects safely mea- 
sure his wit with that of—Sir Mor- 
Gan O’Dounerty! This illustrious 
knight and adjutant, (who has quitted 
“the modern Athens,”’ for *‘ the mo- 
dern Babylon,’’) is beyond doubt one 
of the most extraordinary men of the 
present age. He is as learned asa 
dictionary, as various as a book of re- 
ceipts, as changeable as a kaleidos- 
cope, as full of fun as the first of April. 
Nothing comes amiss to him, come- 
dy, criticism, farce, politics, poetry, 
punch, pugilism—from Longinus to 
Boxiana, from the Zend to the Tal- 
mud. The Aulic Council, the British 
House of Commons, the French 
Chambers, the Divan of the Osmalee, 
—all are one to him. “ All's fish that 
comes to his net.” He mingles and 
reconciles all things; the strong, the 
acid, the sweet. Like a tumbler of 
whiskey toddy, he is, though miscel- 
laneous, always agreeable. Oratory 
alone he cannot manage. A trifling 
hesitation in his speech, a slight 
nervousness of manner, and the most 
indomitable modesty (!) these are his 
impediments to this species of re- 
nown. Were his tongue once slit by 
a silver sixpence, he would be irre- 
sistible. As it is, he is compelled to 

be silent; leaving to Demosthenes 
and Tully, to Chatham and Burke, 









* We have omitted the very clever Bow-street humourist of the Morning Herald; 


but we shall take a view of his merits on a future occasion. 
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and Lord Brougham and Vaux, their 
unmitigated fame. 

It is a pity that the humours of this 
admirable and laughter-loving writer 
should not be collected and formed 
into “‘ a body of humours.” People 
would know him better, and like him 
quite as well, we think, in his cor- 
porate shape, as they do in his pre- 
sent scattered, shadowy, undefined 
condition. He has expended, and is 
still expending, great wealth of mind 
in enriching daily, weekly, monthly, 
and annual publications. Half of 
what he does will be overlaid by the 
surrounding trash, and forgotten. 
His learned allusions, his witty paro- 
dies, his rich racy jests, his inimita- 
ble free flowing gaiety will avail him 
little. His “ airy nothings” will be 
pressed down by the solid, stolid body 
of nonsense that is thrust into their 
company; and he will live, fifty years 
hence, in the recollections of men, like 
single-speech Hamilton, or Anthony 
White; like conversation Sharpe, or 
the great Sea Serpent; of each of 
whom we have heard much in our 
youth, but who, for want of some 
strong visible evidence of their merit, 
have passed away like the vapour of 
the morning. Nominis umbra—that 
will be all that our children will 
know of the famous adjutant, (in- 
comparably the greatest military au- 
thor since the days of Xenophon,) 
unless, in the classical language of 
Higginbottom, he “ stirs his stumps,” 
and stands in all his united powers 
face to face with the public. If he 
will no¢ do this—if he perversely 
choose to exist in his phantom state, 
(his strength, like Samson’s, “ dif- 
fused” over infinite space,) why then, 
O, winged fame! O, fickle fortune! 
“Ah! receive then to join in your endless 

delight, 

The shade of Sir Morgan O’Doherty, 

knight ;’— 
and never let him be pushed aside or 
neglected in after time for smaller 
Jesters or bold pretenders, nor for any 
proselyte or copyist, who shall at- 


tempt to imitate his inimitable style ! 
* * . - 


At the conclusion of a rambling 
article like this, it would be neither 
fit nor agreeable to examine very 
gravely into the causes or uses of 
laughter. Those who are desirous of 
doing this, should buy a pleasant little 
book entitled, Thoughts on Laughter, 
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by a Chancery Barrister; in which 
the “ general and particular causes” 
are inquired into and illustrated by a 
variety of humourous anecdotes, and 
in which the “‘ uses” of laughter are 
not forgotten. In the mean time, 
if we may express our opinion, we 
think that the great use and object of 
laughing is that we may enjoy our- 
selves, and communicate enjoyment to 
others. Laughter is a healthy exercise. 
It shakes the system, disperses the 
morbid humours, extinguishes envy, 
annihilates the spleen, puts the blue 
devils to flight, and spreads summer 
and sunshine, and cordiality, wher- 
ever it appears To “laugh and grow 
wise,” to “laugh and grow fat,” are 
little more than synonymes. Toall, 
therefore, who do not wish to remain 
in ignorance,—to all who do not wish 
they were “ a little thinner,” we re- 
commend a loud, a hearty, a con- 
tinuous roar. Democritus, the laugh- 
ing philosopher (yeracivoc), was one of 
the wisest of men. He lived laugh- 
ing for a hundred years, and then 
died unlamenting. What misan- 
thrope or Megrim of modern times 
can do as much? Are all the grim 
affectations of Childe Harolde worth 
an ounce of laughter? Not a grain! 
They do good to no one. They are 
‘* entertainment” neither “ for man 
nor beast.” They make us lean, stu- 
pid, ungrateful. Shakspeare was the 
merriest of men; and he was the 
wisest. He laughed when he held 
the gallant’s horses at the playhouse 
door, and saw them so “ trimly 
dressed,” and “ perfumed like mil- 
liners.” He laughed with Falstaff, 
(“ old Jack Falstaff !’’) with Mercu- 
tio, with Biron, with Beatrice, with 
Rosalind, with Benedict. He laugh- 
ed at Pistol’s swaggering, at the red 
nose of Bardolph, at the gabble of 
Justice Shallow, at Slander, andGlen- 
dower, and Malvolio; at Froth, and 
Francis, and Bottom, and Wart, and 
Mouldy, andahundred others. Nay, 
doubtless, he laughed also when he 
had finished Lear,—(that mighty tra- 
gedy, to which alone there is no rival 
in letters,) and thought—and knew 
that he had achieved a thing, of which 
past ages could afford no parallel, 
and which future times must strug- 
gle in vain to excel. 
Great men and wise men have lov- 
ed laughter. The vain, the ignorant, 
and the uncivilized alone have dread- 
N 2 
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ed or despised it. Let us imitate the 
wise where we may. Let our Christ- 
mas laugh echo till Valentine’s day ; 
our laugh of Saint Valentine till 
the first of April ; our April humour 
till May day, and our May merriment 
till Midsummer. And so let us go 
on, from holiday to holiday, philo- 
sophers in laughter at least, till, at 
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the expiration of our century, we die 
the death of old Democritus, cheer- 
ful, hopeful, and contented: sur- 
rounded by many a friend, but with- 
out an enemy ; and remembered prin- 
cipally because we have never, either 
in life or death, given pain for a mo- 
ment to any one that lived! 
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“ Flowers—Oh, could we but return to earth as easily as they!”—Muiss BowLes. 


Ou, wherefore when the glory of our early bloom is past, 
And the tabret of our hope hath murmur’d out its last, 


The embers are growing dim, upon our father’s 


hearth— 


Wherefore, like the glad young flow’rs, should we return to earth ! 


The flowers may come again, and sweet may be their waking ; 
They think not of the leaves, the autumn-wind is shaking : 
The merry bird may bathe its wings in the summer sky, 

The vision of a broken wing will never cloud its eye! 


When my mother’s voice is gone—that dear familiar tone, 

So musical to every wish, so linked to my own : 

The hand is cold which I have press’d in sadness and in mirth, 
And my sister’s voice is silent too—would I return to earth! 


And Thou, O our Saviour, whose eye of peace hath smil’d 

The dark-thought from the mourner’s face, the sorrow from her child, 
The Olive Mount shall be once more thy bright and glorious fane, 
And Israel’s heart shall sing with joy, if Thou wilt come again! 


Spirit of my early days; the lovely and the fair, 
The glow, the beauty of my thoughts, the music of my pray’r, 
Oh—take the fairest flowers of boy hood in its play, 


If thou wilt but renew my heart as “ easily as they. 
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TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 


LETTER I. 


Sir ;—There are times and seasons 
when a moral deluge descends upon 
nations, and ‘the fountains of the 
great deep are broken up.” Such a 
time is the present, when Society is 
convulsed from centre to circumfer- 
ence, and its foundations are laid 
bare for examination and scrutiny, 
as at the beginning. In quiet times, 
forms of government have their sta- 
bility, and churches their human 
strength, in the confidence of inhe- 
rited opinions. Right as these opi- 
nions are, true as are the principles, 
rules, and doctrines on which they 
are founded, both now are equally 
brought into debate. They are no 
prejudices, for they rest not merely 
upon authority, neither are they ex- 
empt from the appearance of reason. 
“ A large portion,” says Sir Egerton 
Brydges, ‘‘ of the opinions received 
and handed down to us by men of 
eminent genius and talent, have a 
foundation as rational as it is an- 
cient.” But mankind have now re- 
jected for awhile the old corner- 
stones of politics and religion, and 
forsaken those resting-places for their 
thoughts in which once they found 
happiness and peace. 

In a crisis so full of peril, it be- 
hoves every man to come forward, 
and perform his part in setting right 
the doubts and disorders of the pub- 
lic mind, and to vindicate those in- 
stitutions on which the welfare of 
his country depends. This is the 
task which I have proposed to my- 
self, which I am sure is in accord- 
ance with the spirit in which this 
Magazine is conducted, and which I 
shall introduce by the present letter. 

The principles of government lie 
deeper than on papers and parch- 
ments. The institutions of society 
have their roots in the constitution 
of human nature itself. But it is not 
until “‘ the spirit which is in man,” 
and was added to his nature, for its 
control and guidance, has made 
some progress in its expression, 
gained influence to modify the man- 
ners of men, and awakened them to 
the exercise and appreciation of in- 





tellectual development, that History 
can, in any country, be said to com- 
mence. It is then that public events 
begin to be registered in rude chro- 
nicles, and the promise of a national 
literature may be perceived, like ‘‘ the 
Sun of Humanity rising from behind 
in the kindling dawn of creation.” 
It may not be in vain to enquire be- 
yond such records for the origin and 
principles of government, but neither 
is it wise to look on such records as 
an old almanack, which may be dis- 
regarded in favour of a more pro- 
foundly philosophical view of the 
science of politics. For History is 
Philosophy teaching by example. 
Would we claim familiarity with 
future events, as Fuller intimates, 
we must acquaint ourselves with 
passages in former ages. Would we 
know all which is to come, we must 
know much of what is past. We 
shall be the better prophets for being 
the better historians ; and it may be 
added, that the more we know of 
literature, the better politicians we 
are likely to become. 

These remarks are not incapable of 
being illustrated by reference to facts. 
By a writ every legal proceeding is 
now commenced—by a charter, ma- 
ny legal or political rights are created 
or conferred. The former meant at 
first only a writing, and the latter a 
paper. When writing was known to 
few, the acceptation of the words was 
confined to the most important writ- 
ings on paper. And, indeed, an in- 
timate connexion exists between the 
literature of a nation and its political 
institutions. The latter, in fact, legi- 
timately considered, may be declared 
to be only coeval with the former. 
Our national literature and national 
freedom began at the same time, and 
had the same origin—both were the 
growth of preceding ages, but neither 
was developed, until the fulness of 
the time was come, when men were 
prepared to receive them, though the 
earliest possible opportunity appears 
to have been taken for their intro- 
duction. Politics and literature, too, 

seem to have shared throughout all 
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the periods of their progress, in the 
same particular qualities, or, if any 
difference in time be assignable, poli- 
tical improvements have followed in 
the wake of literary advancement. 

In the first dawn of our national 
literature, subjects were contemplated 
from more speculative points of pros- 
pect than they have since command- 
ed. Its endeavours at present, are 
directed to practical and useful re- 
sults, rather than to the higher efforts 
of intellectual ambition. But the 
earliest tendency of the literary mind 
was to the ideal rather than to the 
real. A singular instance of this is 
presented in the works of one of the 
earliest writers on the laws and con- 
stitution of England, Sir John For- 
tescue. The effects of such tendency 
in this writer, have been frequently 
commented upon; but the cause has 
‘never, so far as I know, been before 
hinted at. These effects have excited 
laughter in those sons of little soul 
who affect, in these days, to criticise 
their elders and betters. But if these 
criticasters had been able to rise to 
the requisite elevation of intellect, 
they would have seen much to admire 
in what they now ignorantly ridicule. 
I will proceed to give instances from 
his works of my meaning. 

Fortescue describes the inns of 
court and chancery, in his time, to 
have been in a flourishing condition. 
«‘ There are,” he says, ‘‘ ten lesser 
houses or inns, and sometimes more, 
which are called inns of chancery, 
and to every one of them belongeth 
an hundred students at least, and to 
some of them a much greater number, 
though at one time they be not ever 
altogether the same; those students 
for the most part are young men stu- 
dying the originals and the elements 
of the law, who profiting therein as 
they grow to ripeness, so are they 
admitted into the greater inns, called 
the inns of court, of which the greater 
inns are four in number; and to the 
least of them belongeth, in form 
above-mentioned, two hundred stu- 
dents, or thereabouts; for in these 
greater inns no student ean be main- 
tained for less expenses by the year 
than twenty marks; and if he have 
a servant to wait upon him, as most 
of them have, then so much the 
greater will his charges be. Now by 
reason of this, the children only of 
noblemen study the laws in these 
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inns, for the poorer and common sort 
of people are not able to bear so great 
charges for the exhibition of their 
children ; and merchants can seldom 
find in their hearts to burden their 
trade with so great yearly expenses. 
And thus it falleth out that there is 
hardly any man found within the 
realm skilful in the laws, except he 
be a gentleman born, and one de- 
scended of a noble stock. Wherefore 
they, more than any other kind of 
men, have a special regard to their 
nobility, and to the preservation of 
their honour and fame. And to speak 
with the strictest regard to truth, 
there is in these greater inns, and 
even in the lesser too, besides the 
study of the laws, as it were, an 
university or school for the acquisi- 
tion of all commendable qualities re- 
quisite for noblemen. ‘There they 
learn to sing, and to exercise them- 
selves in all kinds of harmony ; there 
also, they practise dancing and the 
genteel accomplishments, as they are 
accustomed to do which are brought 
up in the king’s house. On working 
days most of them apply themselves 
to the study of the law, and holy-day 
to study holy scripture, and out of 
the time of divine service to reading 
of old chronicles ; for there, indeed, 
are virtues studied, and from them 
are vices exiled. So that for the ac- 
quisition of virtue, and eradicat- 
ing of vice, knights and barons, with 
other estates and noblemen of the 
realm, place their children in these 
inns, even though they desire not to 
have them learned in the law, and to 
live by the practice thereof, but only 
upon their father’s allowance. Sel- 
dom, if at any time, is there heard 
amongst them any sedition or grudg- 
ing, and yet the offenders are no 
otherwise punished than only by 
being removed from the company of 
their fellowship, which punishment 
they more fear than other offenders 
imprisonment and irons ; for he that 
is once expelled, is never received to 
be a fellow in any of the other fel- 
lowships, and by this means there is 
continual peace, and their demeanour 
is like the behaviour of such as dwell 
together in perfect amity. But there 
is one thing more which I would have 
you know, that neither at Orleans, 
where both the common and civil 
laws are taught, and to which for 
that reason, scholars resort from all 
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the adjacent countries, nor at Anjou 
nor at Caen, nor any university in 
France, Paris only excepted, are there 
so many youths grown up employed 
in study as in these inns of court and 
chancery, though there are none that 
study there but whatare English born.” 

In all this, the dullest reader can- 
not fail to have perceived, that the 
writer has stated rather what Inns of 
Court ought to be, than what they 
ever were. A famous statute of the 
33rd Henry VI. gives us a better no- 
tion of what they actually were. This 
act restricts the number of attornies, 
who, for the most part, were derived 
from far other than noble stocks, and 
could claim no great regard for their 
“ nobility,” and took very little care 
in “the preservation of their honour 
and fame.” Indeed, it is stated by 
Sir Matthew Hale, that the practice 
of the common law had declined in 
excellence since the reign of Edward 
the Third. 

In fact, this writer’s great work, 
De Laudibus Legum, from which the 
above extract has been made, is al- 
together of an ideal character. It 
is proper that it should be dilated 
upon in this letter, because therein 
he endeavoured to exhibit properideas 
relative to the constitution of his 
country, and to inculcate due respect 
for its laws. He wrote it for the un- 
fortunate Prince Edward, son of 
Henry VI. in order that thereafter he 
might govern like a king, and not a 
tyrant; and it will remain an ever- 
lasting monument of his genius. It 
is written in the way of dialogue, in 
which the characters are sustained 
with great dignity and spirit. He 
shews the prince, that it is absolutely 
necessary for one of his condition to 
have a good understanding in the 
laws, and a just regard for them too, 
in order to make himself easy, and to 
keep the reverence due to them a- 
mongst the people. He demonstrates 
the advantages of a constitution go- 
verned by stated laws, in making of 
which the subject has an interest. 
He puts proper objections into the 
mouth of his pupil, and proposes 
them with a great air of freedom ; 
and then resolves them briefly and 
perspicuously. He observes, that 
what was requisite for a prince to 
know in these matters lay within a 
narrow compass, and that there is no 
reason he should apprehend any thing 
either tedious or difficult in acquir- 
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ing such knowledge. He then pro- 
ceeds to prove, that the common law 
is the most rational, as well as the 
most ancient, in Europe. That the 
conviction of criminals by juries, and 
without racking, is more just and hu- 
mane than the methods of neighbour- 
ing nations; that our challenging of 
panels, writs of attaint upon cor- 
rupt verdicts, and the usual wealth 
of our juries, such securities to the 
lives and property of the subject, as 
other countries are incapable of af- 
fording ; that our kings are greater 
and more potent in the liberties and 
properties of their people, than arbi- 
trary tyrants in the vassalage of their 
slaves. He even sets himself to prove 
that the degree of serjeant-at-law is 
as honourable as that of civil doctor 
in the universities; and, in the last 
place, asserts, that the proceedings 
in our courts of justice are less dila- 
tory than in those of other nations. 

Scarcely any of these advantages 
of our constitution were practically 
realized in the age in which Fortescue 
lived ; but his book probably exerted 
an influence to which we owe many 
of the blessings that we now enjoy. 
He followed up the impression which 
it was likely to make, in a subsequent 
reign, in his English work on The 
Difference between an Absolute and Li- 
mited Monarchy, as it more particular- 
ly regards the English Constitution. 
This treatise was written under Ed- 
ward IV., whom Fortescue, as a re- 
stored Lancastrian, would be anxious 
not to offend, and whom we have seen 
he took some pains to conciliate, both 
in this and other writings. It is, 
therefore, probable, that the princi- 
ples of limited monarchy were fully 
recognized in theory, notwithstand- 
ing the particular acts of violence 
which occurred in practice. 

The difference between an absolute 
and limited monarchy he places in a 
king’s ruling by laws of his own mak- 
ing, which he calls regal dominion, 
and in a prince’s governing by laws 
made with the consent of his sub- 
jects, which he calls political domi- 
nion. These two great divisions of 
civil rule he deduced from the several 
originals of conquest and compact. 
That of the kingdom of England, he 
says, ‘had its original from Brute, 
and the Trojans who attended him 
from Italy and Greece, and became a 
mixt kind of government, compound- 
ed of the regal and political.” 
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Let no flippant critic blame Fortes- 
cue for resorting to the fable of Bru- 
tus in evidence of the social compact. 
The social compact is, in fact, and 
can be no other than an idea. There 
is no where any historical evidence 
of its occurrence. Yet it has been 
assumed by Rousseau, and by other 
and wiser men before him, (like For- 
tescue) as the basis of all legitimate 
government. Even had an original 
contract actually been entered into, 
and formally recorded, no addition of 
moral force, as Mr. Coleridge has 
justly remarked, would be gained by 
the fact. The same sense of moral 
obligation which binds us to keep it, 
must have pre-existed in the same 
force, and in relation to the same du- 
ties, impelling our ancestors to make 
it. It could do no more than bind the 
contracting parties to act for the ge- 
neral good, according to their best 
lights and opportunities. Of this 
idea, however, an appropriate sym- 
bol may be constituted in a real or 
hypothetical occurrence, in the ear- 
liest ages of the world, namely, the 
formation of the first contract, in 
which men covenanted with each 
other to associate, or in which a mul- 
titude entered into a compact with a 
view, the one to be governed and the 
other to govern, under certain de- 
clared conditions. But such symbol 
will always refer to principles still 
more inward and scientific, which it 
will be the business of the philoso- 
pher, and not of the historian or fa- 
bulist, to develope and apply. 

In this spirit it has been suggested 
by many legal writers, that this great 
jurist does not affirm the story of 
Brutus to be true, but cnly produces 
it as an instance, which upon the 
supposition of its truth, is very ap- 
posite ; though whether it be really 
true or not, is no ways material in 
this place, and is left to every man’s 
own opinion. And it has been fur- 
ther alleged, that Fortescue himself, 
and after him, Sir Edward Coke, and 
many others, have maintained that 
the laws of the Britons were never 
cancelled, but subsisted always agree- 
able to the notion, laid down for 
Jaw in the reign of Edward IV., that 
the common law has been from the 
creation of the world—for it is com- 
mon reason. 

I feel however little doubt, that 
Fortescue understood the settlement 
of Brutus, as an historical fact. 
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Though the first appearance of the 
British history of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth excited severe animadversion, 
yet it took strong hold upon the 
English for many ages. Edward the 
First, when endeavouring to establish 
his claim of subjection from Scot- 
land, adduces in a letter to the Pope, 
still extant, the whole history of the 
arrival of Brutus, as a serious proof 
of the direct and superior dominion 
of England. The greater part of the 
old chroniclers and historians, down 
to the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, seldom trouble their readers 
with any doubt, respecting the au- 
thenticity of the story. Allusions 
have been made to the events therein 
recorded, not only in state papers, 
but even in acts of parliament. It 
is therefore very probable, that For- 
tescue, when he derived the limita- 
tions of the English monarchy, from 
the conditions agreed on between 
Brutus and his Trojan companions, 
considered not that he was giving 
currency to ‘‘a tale forged at plea- 
sure by the wit or folly of its au- 
thors,” as it is called by Sir William 
Temple; but was rather with Milton, 
of opinion that “to suppose these 
old and inborn names of successive 
kings, never to have been any real 
persons, or done in their lives at 
least some part of what hath been 
so long remembered, cannot be 
thought, without too strict an incre- 
dulity.” 

Lawyers who were desirous to 
** leave the story to the judgment of 
the reader, not obliging the belief of 
other persons, nor over hastily sub- 
scribing their own,” were neverthe- 
less willing to admit it as a legal 
fiction. As a scientific fable, it was 
at least convenient, if not necessary 
as an assumption. But whether or 
not the theory of an original social 
contract be necessary, no doubt can 
be entertained as to the necessity of 
the idea of an ever-originating so- 
cial contract. 

“This idea,” says Mr. Coleridge, 
from whom we have before quoted, 
*‘is so certain and so indispensable, 
that it constitutes the whole ground 
of the difference between subject and 
serf, between a commonwealth and 
a slave plantation. And this again 
is evolved out of the yet higher idea 
of person, in contradistinction from 
thing—all social law and justice be- 
ing grounded on the principle that 
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a person can never, but by his own 
fault, become a thing, or, without 
grievous wrong, be treated as such ; 
and the distinction consisting in this, 
that a thing may be used altogether, 
and merely as the means to an end, 
but the person must always be in- 
cluded in the end, his interest must 
form a part of the objects, a means 
to which, he, by consent, i. e. by his 
own act, makes himself. We plant 
a tree, and we fell it; we breed the 
sheep, and we shear or we kill it: 
in both cases wholly as means to 
our ends. For trees and animals are 
things. The woodcutter and the 
hind are likewise employed as means, 
but on agreement, and that too an 
agreement of reciprocal advantage, 
which includes them as well as their 
employers in the end; for they are 
the persons. And the government, 
under which the contrary takes place 
is not worthy to be called a sTaTE ; 
if, as in the kingdom of Dahomy, 
it be unprogressive, or only by anti- 
cipation, where, as in Russia, it is 
an advance to a better and man- 
worthy order of things.” 

The reasons why this idea is to be 
found realized no where in the his- 
tory of the world, are obvious. It 
is in the nature of an idea not to be 
capable of abstraction from any par- 
ticular state, form, or mode, in which 
any thing may happen to exist at 
this or that time, nor yet of generali- 
zation from any number or succes- 
sion of such forms or modes, for it 
can only be given by the knowledge 
of its ultimate aim. 

Now this ultimate aim can only be 
realized in some future period, and 
probably not before the grand resto- 
ration of the human race shall be ef- 
fected. Of this argument the expe- 
rience of history comes in corrobora- 
tion. For when was it that men can 
be supposed to have met together to 
regulate, on grounds of right reason, 
their mutual rights and duties? Such 
a congress can only be conceived to 
have existed in some unknown state 
of being anterior to the Fall of Man, 
for no record remains of any such oc- 
currence since that event. Fortescue 
supposes, and all history avouches, 
that power has always preceded any 
such regulation. Might has been 
right. The world of the Senses and 
the world of Reason have ever been 
in Opposition. In the latter the pro- 
position has been reversed; there, 
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right is might, knowledge is power. 
Not so in the world of sensible Ex- 
perience. Power has been all; and 
that power has as frequently been 
ignorance as knowledge—and, even 
in the present day, is more frequently 
wealth than either. Yet as the law- 
yers of Edward the Fourth’s time 
rightly affirmed, ever since the crea- 
tion of the world has the law of com- 
mon reason been in being, and such 
law is the common law. This law 
is the correlative of the ideas of those 
rights and duties which are common 
to every man as man, and which, 
though partaken by all, are felt to be 
original in each. In this sense, and 
in this sense only, can the Social Con- 
tract be termed original. 

But this idea is nevertheless capa- 
ble of much illustration from histori- 
cal documents, and from none more 
than from those of this country. But 
it is to the Saxon chronicle, and not 
to Geoffrey’s, that we must have re- 
course. The title of our chief magis- 
trate to the present day is King or 
Conning, ‘that is to say, the Wise. Va- 
lour and ability in the field of battle 
being, of course, in rude ages, neces- 
sarily regarded as among the fore- 
most of the attributes of royal wis- 
dom, the states of the kingdom ele- 
vated to that station of trust and 
power him whom they deemed, in 
this sense, the wisest among the de- 
scendants of the regal family ; a prin- 
ciple which our Saxon ancestors push- 
ed to all its consequences—for the 
instances are not few of the deposi- 
tion of their kings in several of the 
states of the Heptarchy. Thus the 
crown appears to have been heredi- 
tary only in family. There are in- 
stances in several of the heptarchic 
states, and especially in the kingdom 
of Wessex, (which ultimately swal- 
lowed up all the rest,) of the eleva- 
tion of relatives in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth remove, in preference to the 
son, or next of kin. The ancient 
Saxon system was in fact that of Al- 
lodialism ; in which the freemen were 
the absolute proprietors, with no other 
condition annexed to their tenures 
than that which resulted as a neces- 
sity from the mere possession—the 
duty of defending by associate arms 
the soil which, as independent war- 
riors in voluntary association, their 
arms had successively acquired. The 
free population, in the primitive spi- 
rit of the establishment, were accord- 
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ingly an aggregate militia. Nobility 
(the result of established estimation) 
was indeed inherent in the families of 
their chieftains; but political rank 
and office rose from the people, as 
elevation to the throne did also from 
the united choice of the free popula- 
tion and their functionaries. 

In process of time, however, the 
Saxon throne, which was thus origi- 
nally purely elective, with restriction 
only to the family of the original 
founder, had come to be subject, in a 
considerable degree, to the will or 
nomination of the original possessor ; 
though subject to confirmation or re- 
jection by the Wettena Gemot, or as- 
sembly of the states, which, of course, 
had become less popular in its com- 
position and influence, in proportion 
to the growing accumulation of power 
and territorial property in a few over- 
weening families. 

It was thus gradually that our 
Saxon ancestors formed themselves 
into a Srare or Nation, and that they 
recognized the principle of the divi- 
sion of property, which appears to 
have been general in the early ages, 
and which was common to the Scan- 
dinavian, Celtic, and Gothic tribes, 
with the Semitic, or the tribe de- 
scended from Shem. 

But the Saxon State will be far, at 
any period, from realizing our idea of 
what a Srare should be. The grand 
object ofa State should be, to reconcile 
the interests of permanence with that 
of progression. To effect this object, 
States have always aimed at a Con- 
stitution: which is an attribute aris- 
ing out of the idea of a State, and is 
itself equally and only an idea. Our 
whole history, from Alfred onward, 
demonstrates the continued influence 
of such an idea, or ultimate aim, on 
the minds of our forefathers—in their 
characters and functions as public 
men, alike in what they resisted and 
in what they claimed—in the institu- 
tions and forms of polity which they 
established—and with regard to those 
against which they more or less suc- 
cessfully contended. But that ulti- 
mate aim has not yet been attained. 

The Saxon Chronicle, as it now 
stands, commences with a brief de- 
scription, copied from the venerable 
Bede, of the island of Britain. ‘‘ The 
first inhabitants,” it proceeds, “‘ were 
the Britons, who came from Armenia, 
and first peopled Britain. Then hap- 
pened it that the Picts came south 
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from Scythia, with long ships, not 
many, and landing, first, in the north- 
ern parts of Ireland, they told the 
Scots that they must dwell there; 
but they would not give them leave, 
for the Scots told them that they 
could not all dwell there together. 
‘ But,’ said the Scots, ‘ we can, ne- 
vertheless, give you advice. We 
know another island here to the east ; 
there you may dwell, if you will, and 
whosoever withstandeth you, we 
will assist you, that you may gain 
it.’ Then went the Picts, and en- 
tered this land northward; south- 
ward, the Britons possessed it, as 
we before said, and the Picts obtain- 
ed wives of the Scots, on condition 
that they chose their kings, always 
on the female side, which they have 
continued to do, so long since. And 
it happened, in the run of years, 
some party of Scots went from Ire- 
land into Britain, and acquired some 
portion of this land; their leader was 
called Reoda, from whom ¢hey are 
named Dalreodi (or Dalreathians).” 

The Saxon chronicle, properly 
speaking, commences at the year 
449; in which year—‘ Hengist and 
Horsa, invited by Wurtgeorne, king 
of the Britons, to his assistance, 
landed in Britain, in a place that is 
called Ipurnesfieet, first of all to sup- 
port the Britons, but they afterwards 
fought against them. The king di- 
rected them to fight against the 
Picts, and they did so, and obtained 
the victory wheresoever they came. 
They then sent to the Angles, and 
desired them to send more assist- 
ance; they described the worthless- 
ness of the Britons, and the richness 
of the land; then they sent them 
greater support. Then came the 
men from three powers of Germany; 
the old Saxons, the Angles, and the 
Jutes.” 

The story of the manner in which 
Cynewulf, with the consent of the 
West Saxon council, deprived Se- 
bright, his relative, for unrighteous 
deeds, of his kingdom, and the affair 
with Cyneard, who was Sebright’s 
brother, abundantly certifies the lax 
principle of regal tenure and suc- 
cession at this period. 

The title of King of England does 
not appear to have been assumed, 
nor virtually to have belonged to any 
Saxon sovereign, prior to Athelstan, 
the illegitimate grandson of Alfred 
the Great, who, himself, was never 
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more than king of the West Saxons, 
and at whose accession, the territory 
which had constituted the Anglian 
or Saxon Heptarchy, was still indis- 
putably divided into four kingdoms— 
namely, the West Saxons, the Mid 
Saxon or Mercian, and the Northum- 
brian, and East Anglian, then in 
subjugation to the Danes. Neither 
did the whole of this extended do- 
minion remain undisputed, either in 
Athelstan or his successors. Much 
less may the honour be assigned to 
Egbert, of founding, what has since 
been called the English monarchy. 

The Anglo-Saxon freeholders, and 
no other classes of the community, 
enjoyed a considerable degree of per- 
sonal freedom; they were deprived 
of these advantages by the Norman 
invasion. The feudal system super- 
seded the allodial. The king himself 
was, in theory, the only absolute 
freeholder, all other freeholders were 
his functionaries, and the people 
were politically nothing, for the Con- 
quest stripped the mass of the Saxon 
population of all landed property. 
Such was the idea of the feudal sys- 
tem; but, in practice as in name, 
the great landed proprietors were 
the peers of the king: those who, 
with swords in their hands, had ac- 
quired ample possessions, looked up- 
on the sword as a better title than 
the donation of the crown, and treat- 
ed the sovereign himself rather as the 
chief and president of the confede- 
racy, than as the actual and original 
proprietor of the fiefs. The actual 
sovereignty, infact, during the Nor- 
man period, was in the baronial pro- 
prietors, or principal feudatories ; as 
it had previously come to be in the 
Saxon aristocracy of great proprie- 
tors, during the latter ages of the 
Saxon era. 

Thus, the two systems became as- 
similated, though primarily distinct 
and opposite, but not contrary. The 
struggle between them, nevertheless, 
was, for centuries, sharp and inces- 
sant, and the distinction between 
them is necessary to be kept in view 
for the proper understanding of the 
baronial wars, and the disputed suc- 
cessions, during the middle ages of 
our history. In the course of this 
struggle, the feudal aristocracy them- 
selves, were frequently obliged to 
appeal to the aid of the Saxon sys- 
tem, and the revival of Saxon axioms 
and Saxon institutions, for the as- 
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sertion of their own rights, and the 
vindication of their privileges, while, 
at the same time, they found it ne- 
cessary to accord to the people a 
portion of their Saxon freedom, in 
order to counterbalance the else 
overwhelming power and prerogative 
of the throne. 

From the Conquest to Richard 
the Third, inclusive, the number of 
kings of England is eighteen, of 
whom, precisely one-half acquired 
the throne without an hereditary 
right. A principle of hereditary right, 
formed the basis of the monarchy, 
and a struggle always took place, 
and continued till the restoration of 
the lawful heir; but present pos- 
session, backed with ability, for that 
was the main point, was always suf- 
ficient to secure the crown to its 
wearer, provided he could make him- 
self dreaded. However good the 
title of the house of Mortimer, it was 
the weakness of Henry VI. which 
lost him the diadem. Edward II. 
and Richard II., princes almost equal- 
ly weak, though reigning by the 
most undisputed title, in like man- 
ner were deposed. 

Thus, the monarchical government 
of England has always been buttressed 
and limited by the aristocracy, of which 
limitation Magna Charta remains a 
landmark, to justify resistance a- 
gainst the encroachments of tyranny. 
*« A democratic republic, and an ab- 
solute monarchy,” (says Mr. Cole- 
ridge, whom, in this argument, I 
must be permitted, once and again, 
to quote,) “ agree in this; that in 
both alike, the nation, or people, 
delegates its whole power. Nothing 
is left obscure, nothing suffered to 
remain in the idea, unevolved, and 
only acknowledged as an existing, 
yet indeterminate right. A consti- 
tution such states can scarcely be 
said to possess. The whole will of 
the body politic is in act at every 
moment; but in the constitution of 
England, according to the idea, 
(which, in this instance, has demon- 
strated its actuality by its practical 
influence, and this too, though. coun- 
terworked by fashionable errors and 
maxims, that left their validity be- 
hind in the law courts, from which 
they were borrowed,) the nation has 
delegated its power, not without 
measure and circumscription, whe- 
ther in respect of the duration of the 
trust, or of the particular interests in- 


























































trusted.”” Though never adequately 
expressed in any stage of our national 
history, the idea has always been in 
a progress of manifestation and de- 
velopment; nor let it be forgotten, 
that it has always been acknow- 
ledged. It is an old doctrine, that 
the Judges of the realm, by the fun- 
damental law of England, have power 
to determine which acts of parlia- 
ment are binding and which not. An 
unanimous declaration of the Judges 
of the realm, that any given act of 
parliament was against right reason 
and the fundamental law of the land, 
would render it null and void. This 
fundamental law, in the words of an 
old writer, is ‘a law not to be de- 
rived from Alured, or Alfred, or Ca- 
nute, or other elder or later promul- 
gators of particular laws, but which 
might say of itself—When reason 
and the laws of God first came, then 
came | with them.” 

It has been said, and not without 
historical truth, that the Constitution 
of England afforded little personal 
freedom during the fifteenth century. 
When the power of the monarch 
became relaxed, it was assumed 
by the nobility, who never failed, 
under a weak king, to exhibit their 
own pretensions, and with small re- 
gard to the interests of the people, 
over whom they tyrannized with a 
reckless authority, more grievous, be- 
cause more minute and incessant, 
than any exercise of the sovereign 
power. With regard to the degree 
of security a private man could ex- 
pect against the undefined force of 
the royal prerogative, it may be 
judged from the High Constable pos- 
sessing a summary power, at his own 
discretion, of putting even the great- 
est nobleman to death, without noise, 
or observing the forms of law. In 
the commission to the Earl of Rivers, 
of that office, such an authority is 
expressly declared; and it is therein 
asserted, that it had so been exer- 
cised in cases of crimen lese magis- 
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tatis, from the time of William the 
Conqueror. The property of indivi- 
duals was certainly more secure than 
their persons, as it has been, and 
still is, in many states, strictly de- 
spotic. The statute de tallagio non 
concedendo, of Edward the First, was 
a considerable restriction on the fre- 
quent grasping rapacity of the court, 
and was the lever which has since, 
in later times, been used with such 
admirable constitutional effect, in 
wresting various privileges from the 
necessities of the monarch. Parlia- 
ment, indeed, from the first passing 
of the statute, till the accession of 
the House of York, applied it fre- 
quently, in a gentle way, to the same 
purpose; but during the sway of 
that house, these assemblies seemed 
to forget or be ignorant of the vast 
value and political force of their 
powerful instrument. 

It was, probably, with reference to 
the Law of Right Reason, which is the 
common law of the land, that, not- 
withstanding these drawbacks both 
in theory and practice, the venerable 
author of De Laudibus asserts so 
roundly, that ‘‘ the Laws and Cus- 
toms of England were not only good, 
but the best that could be.” While 
an appeal was left to this common 
law, in which and by which the con- 
stitution only exists,—to this Law of 
Right Reason, he had a corrective at 
hand, to which he could point as a 
remedy for whatever was objection- 
able. In the same spirit he denied 
the legality of the use of the torture, 
at any time, in England. Yet a few 
years before, the celebrated rack, still 
to be seen in the Tower, called the 
Duke of Exeter’s Daughter, was in- 
troduced by that nobleman when High 
Constable. These torments, whether 
legal or illegal, were inflicted upon 
the sufferer with perfect impunity ; 
and nearly for two centuries after 
this period, we meet with occasional 
examples of torture in various modes 
of application.* But it is quite evi- 


* When the Duke of Buckingham was stabbed by Felton, in the reign of Charles I. 
and it was proposed in the Privy Council, by Archbishop Laud, to put the assassin to 
the rack, the judges declared unanimously that no such proceeding was allowable by 


the laws of England. 


Yet so late as the year 1614, one Peachum underwent the tor- 
d ’ 


ture; and during the whole reign of James I. an officer existed, called the Master of the 


Rack. 


It thus appears since that instrument could be so easily introduced by Henry VI. 


against the declared opinion of an eminent lawyer, that no security was then available 
against the practice of torture, and indeed it is the opinion of the learned and acute 


Judge Barrington, that it was not unfrequently resorted to. 
fine instance of the progressive nature of the English constitution. 


The disuse of it since, is a 
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dent that the great jurist’s intention 
was to exhibit to the prince not the 
actual law then in operation, but the 

of iedal English law, as the basis of 

the English constitution ! 

The right and power which, .it has 
been said, was of old vested in the 
judges of the realm, has been suf- 
fered, in modern times, to fall into 
abeyance. It was fitted for a state 
of society in which the competently 
informed and influential members of 
the community scarcely perhaps tre- 
bled the number of the members of 
the two Houses of Parliament which 
were so often tumultuary congresses 
of a victorious party rather than re- 
presentatives of the state. But in 
the present circumstances of the Eng- 
lish constitution, it is. unnecessary. 
For there is always a latent or poten- 
tial power in the country which pre- 
scribes, or will prescribe the due limits 
to Parliament, and prevent it from 
becoming, what for some time it has 
pretended to be already, omnipotent. 
This power, whenever there is ade- 
quate occasion, will manifest itself ; 
—it will then awake and become ope- 
rative, as it has before done in those 
rare and predestined epochs, when 
the voice of the people has indeed 
been the voice of God. ‘The gra- 
dual amelioration of manners gives a 
pledge that, in any future crisis of 
this kind, that voice may be heard 
and obeyed, without any necessity 
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for its testimony being corroborated 
by the blood of martyrs, whether po- 
litical or religious. The best revo- 
lutions are silent in their progress, 
and work by means of the human 
charities. The violence which makes 
martyrs always retards the success 
of the great cause which patience 
and obedience to the powers that be, 
would more surely have advanced. 
This is an evil—an evil too, of which 
I fear France will not escape the con- 
sequences ; yet its existence evermore 
serves—and perhaps in her case will 
serve—only the more surely to set 
off the guiding hand of Providence, 
which in its despite still causes hu- 
man improvements to progress. For 
the evolution of good out of evil is 
one of the attributes of Deity. 

To conclude :—it has been said, 
and with great appearance of truth, 
that the principle of Vor Populi vox 
Dei, does not always obtain ; for that 
it has been as often the voice of a 
demon as of the Deity. Here, how- 
ever, it becomes a question whether 
in such cases it was the voice of the 
People, and not rather of the rabble. 
But this implies a distinction which 
may not be readily admitted. In my 
next, therefore, I shall take occasion 
to declare who are the People, and 
who are not. CaTHOLICUS. 


To Oliver Yorke, Esq. 
&c. &e. &e. 


OF ARC. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Wuart fairy creature meet I here, 
In history’s fields of blood ? 
; What might, what miracles appear 
In gentle womanhood? 
! I pore in grief from page to page ; 
I track in wrath a savage age. 
Brute strength, brute manners, ignorance rude ; 
) Base Superstition and her brood ; 
Traitors in power—the poor in fear, 
And one bright soul—I meet them here ! 
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Can this—can this, in truth, be she 
Whom men are wont to style 

A thing of devilish gramauge, 
Witch, dupe, impostor vile? 

I see a child—I hear her sing 

Beside Domremy’s forest spring. 

Beneath Domremy’s haunted tree 

She sings her matins holily ; 

And to the Virgin-mother bright 

Lifts up a face all love and light. 


I follow still that lovely child ; 
To forest lawns she goes : 
Her flock she watches in the wild 
Where pleasant water flows. 
A lonely thing, but never sad ; 
With fancies sweet her soul is glad. 
A thing that loves, but little cares 
For all that common childhood shares. 
On the warm sward, for hours, she lies, 
And looks to heaven with wishful eyes. 


But years have vanished—and have borne 
Away the simple child. 

Fair doth she stand!—but why in scorn? 
Whence lit that eye so wild? 

Fierce foes have trod her country down ; 

Her young king wears a wavering crown ! 

*‘ Help! help! or pleasant France must fall !’’ 

She hears the great Archangel's call! 

To her! to her! that cry is sent— 

To her ?—so young ?—so impotent? 


Why laugh the grave to hear her plead? 
Why stares the gaping throng? 
If she be weak—and vast the need— 
Saves God but by the strong? 
Why stand the wise ones all amazed ? 
If that young brain, in truth, be crazed, 
Give way !—and let her fight and fall !— 
The deed were high—the loss were small : 
But whilst she here, beseeching, stands, 
Blood! blood! doth drench your ruined lands! 


’Tis done !—in mail, with helm and lance— 
With banner waving high, 
She rushes on !—the hosts advance, 
To save her—or to die! 
Heavens! are the conquerors overthrown ? 
Fly they who, nine long years, have known 
But victory sure, and vengeance red ? 
Fight they like men, who, like deer, fled, 
With cow ering limbs, and villain fears, 
To woods and dens for nine long years ! 


On speeds the wondrous maid !—right on ! 
Pull down those walls of pride ! ) 
She climbs—they follow—it is won !— 
The city gates fling wide ! 
What think the wise who could not save ? 
What think the unavailing brave? 
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For nine long years their heart and hand 
Could rescue not their native land : 
Forth steps a maid—and, at a stroke, 
Their king is saved !—their chains are broke! 


Back, gentle creature, to thy fields, 
Thy glorious task is o’er! 
Go, taste the heaven that duty yields :— 
Go, dwell with peace once more! 
Oh, never !—<Ask the flower to be 
A bud again upon the tree! 
Ask of that tree to shrink and dwell 
Within the seed’s unfolded cell! 
The soul that treads in glory’s track, 
May bleed—may die—but goes not back ! 


Thou wilt not back, though now thy soul 
Sees gathering shadows fall ; 
And feels, as fearfully they roll, 
Truth menace in them all. 
I shrink, in horror and in shame, 
From thy last shrieks in torturing flame : 
Shame that proud knights and warriors bold 
A woman’s wrongs could thus behold : 
Shame that fair England’s sons could brand 
With deed so base their native land. 


** Rouen! Rouen !—and must I die! 
To-day die here, in thee!” 
That wild and melancholy cry 
Is heard perpetually. 
For ever shall that cry be heard, 
While souls by misery can be stirred : 
The horror of that sad appeal. 
Which made even iron bigots feel, 
Thrills yet, those young, and fair, and brave ; 
Thou saviour, whom none deigned to save. 


Let the faint heart thy mission name, 
Delusion deep and strong : 

It brought thee death, but deathless fame ; 
Redeemed thy country’s wrong. 

Let them who will descry the mark 

Of error vain, delusion dark !— 

Sound counsel, sure success were known 

To follow thee, and thee alone. 

*T was thine to promise, and fulfil, 

Guide, warrior, saint, yet woman still. 


Oh! brightly woman’s acts appear 
In glory’s record shown, 
But thou, and thy sublime career 
For ever stand alone. 
For trace Time’s annals, line by line, 
What single deed resembles thine ? 
A mighty realm in ruin rent— 
Wealth, wisdom, blood, and courage spent— 
A simple maid on God did call, 


Cheered friends—crushed foes—reconquered all ! 
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THE BARBER OF DUNCOW.-——A REAL GHOST STORY. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


As Will Gordon, the tinkler, was 
sitting with his family in his original 
but wretched cottage, called Thief’s 
Hole, one winter night, the dialogue 
chanced to turn on the subject of ap- 
paritions, when his son-in-law, Hob, 
remarked, that he wondered how 
any reasonable being could be so ab- 
surd as to entertain a dread of appa- 
ritions. 

“* Aye, aye, lad,” says old Will, 
** Nae doubt ye’re a verra bauld 
chiel, but ma courage has been ra- 
ther longer tried than yours, an’ it 
was never doubtit yet. For a’ that, 
I hae heard the goodwife there iell a 
story that frightit me sae ill I hardly 
kend what I was doing. Aye, whe- 
ther I was fa’ing off the stool, 
sitting still on’t, or sinkin down 
through the grund or rising up i’ 
the air.” 

*‘ Sic nonsense! sickan absurdi- 
ty !” exclaimed Hobby, “ I wad like 
to hae a touch o’ thae kind o’ feel- 
ings for aince in my life. Ane might 
be feared for a human creature that 
has power to hurt ane, but why ony 
man should be afraid of a shadow, a 
mere vision of a human creature, I 
never can comprehend. If my wife, 
there, war to hae the luck to dee, 
an’ her ghaist to appear to me, I 
wad be nae mair feared for it than 
I’m for that shadow o’ hers on the 
wa’.” 

**O but ye ken there’s nae body 
has ha’f the currage that ye hae. Ye 
wadna be feared, aw daursay, an’ 
the deil an’ aw his awgents war 
gaun to come in. Goodwife, tell us 
the story o’ the Barber o’Duncow.” 

**Ohon an’ it’s een lang, sir, I 
tried to tell that tale, Willie,” said 
old Raighel, with a grin and a sni- 
vel, “ but sin ye desyre me, I’ll e’en 
try’t. It has only ae ill clag that 
till’t that story, an’ it’s this: when 
any body hears it, an disna believe 
it, the murdered woman is sure to 
come in.” 

«« What d’ye say?” cried Hob, in 
manifest aiarm, “ plague on the auld 
randys, gie us nae sickan story as 
that, for I assure you I winna be- 
lieve it.’ 


** Aye, but it will make nae odds 


to you, though the ghaist war to 
come in, ye ken,” said old Will, 
with a malicious grin. 

** Weel, ye see, it is a queer town 
this Duncow, as ever was seen in 
the world; it was built by a com- 
munity o’ proscribed covenanters, 
thae auld warld fo’ks, that grane, 
an’ whine, an preach i’ tents; an’ 
t’s just like a hill congregation to 
this day, a’ jammed thegither with- 
out rule or method, but ilk ane 
stands just as it comes in. When I 
was young, it was turned a kind o’ 
rendevous to a’ the riff raff in the 
country. There was some o’ our ain 
gang whilk formed the head class; 
then there were some fiddlers, several 
witches, three little dram-shops, 
where there war a grit chat o’ fun went 
on ; an’ last an’ warst of a’, there was 
a great deal o’ thae prayin’ austere 
chaps, covenanters. A’ the rest hatit 
them; an’ mony a vizit the deil pay- 
ed to them, sae that the hale town 
was keepit in a ferment, for there 
was a constant wrangling and con- 
tention whether he or they war to 
hae the better. 1 hae seen him gaun 
to their meetings mysel wi’ thir bo- 
dily een o’ mine, wi’ his long tail an’ 
his cloven feet, an’ it was said, that 
he sometimes arguit better nor ony 
that was there. 

“ Be that as it may ; amang the rest 
there was a barber, a queer chap; he 
was every thing in nature! beard- 
shaver, butcher, wig-maker, rat- 
catcher, catkiller, horse-doctor, cow- 
doctor, man-doctor, woman-doctor, 
surgeon an’ apothecary ; that is tosay, 
he keepit a lance, a roostit fleeme, an’ 
a sack fu’ o’ salts an’ sinny-leaf rowed 
down i’ the mouth, an’ awfu’ stollant 
o’ them he did sell; he made a braw 
livelihood o’t, an’ took the use o’ 
what he made, for he drank an’ 
sang, an’ played on the pipes, an’ he 
was weel named, for they ca’d him 
Roger M‘Fun. 

“ But it happened ill, it happened 
warse ; it happened that Rodger, the 
barber, married a Cameronian lass 
for the sake o’ a’ wheen dirty baw- 
bees, an’ then his happy days were 
done. He wadna pray an’ sing 
psalms wi’ her, an’ she wadna sing 
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an’ drink an’ haud the giberridge wi’ 
him. O, sickan a life as they led! it 
was really funny to see them! but 
ilka burd mate wi’ ane o’ its ain 
feather, or its weel doing days are 
ower. Let a tinkler marry a tinkler, 
an’ the ane is a king an’ the ithera 
queen; but to mate wi’ a dependent 
being! figh, fie! acrust o’ cheese an’ 
moss water to that. 

“ Rodger seldom now gaed hame, 
for, as he said himsel, ‘ it was nae 
fun that.” When he did gang, it was 
to wrangle, to hear a hunder grieve- 
ous complaints an’ religious lectures, 
an’ to mock an’ taunt his yammering 
dame in return, till at length he got 
sae mad at her, that he sometimes 
gae the razor a brandish up i’ the air 
afore her, wi’ a significant wink. 
Now, this was a warning that the 
Cameronian wife shoudna awthe- 
gither hae neglectit, for they’re un- 
lucky things thae razors in the hands 
o’ arash man. 

“Matters came at length to ane 
cleemasc atween them; she suspectit 
Rodger o’ some fact, but what that 
fact was, it dizna become me to say. 
He was muckle employed among the 
women, bath the young ones an’ the 
auld anes; an’ there was some gen- 
tlemen that had secrets to keep, em- 
ployed the barber, who was necessa- 
rily in these secrets, to carry them 
on frae year to year. Whether he 
put ony o’ thae luckless lasses to a 
waur place than genteel service, an’ 
the poor babies to a caulder hame 
than a nurice’s lap, I canna say, an’ 
therefore I winna. But there was 
ae night that the poor Cameronian 
wife had gotten some verra doubtfu’ 
tidings about her goodman, an’ she 
had been greeting and praying time 
about for hours thegither, an’ a’ 
that she might come to the know- 
ledge o’ the truth; when she lifted 
up her een there was a ghost of a 
woman standin hinging o’er the back 
0’ the chair, an’ glowrin at her wi’ 
its white een. She had na power to 
rise frae her knees, nor yet to utter 
a word, an’ though she tried to giea 
loud yelloch to raise the neighbours, 
she was na able; for the apparition 
was clad in a white winding-sheet, 
an’ was ay making motions for her 
to follow it to the door. It tried to 
speak too, but its mouth was black, 
an’ the words wadna come up, an’ 
in a short time it elyed away out at 
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the door, making signs for her to 
follow. 

“« Grizel wasna sae daft as to obey ; 
she durstna stir off the bit, but open- 
ed the gospels, an’ prayed again, till 
she pretendit her heart was strength- 
ened; she hadna weel said Amen! 
an’ raised her face, till she heard 
something tirlin at the door-pin, and 
on looking that way, saw something 
like a human shape, made o’ blue 
light, but it was flickering and un- 
steady, like a reflection frae some- 
thing else. It tirled at the door-pin 
again, on which Grizel cries, ‘ If 
ye be a creature o’ this world, lift 
the latch by the whang an’ come in.’ 
It uttered twa or three loud moans, 
like a person dying, and then was 
silent. A third time it tirled at the 
door-pin, an’ then Grizel durstna, 
for her soul, resist ony longer. ‘I 
perceive how it is,’ cried she, ‘ you 
are not a being of this world, but a 
messenger frae the grave, or some 
waur place beyond it. Weel, weel, 
come in, but dinna tak a shape that 
will scare poor human reason away 
frae her earthly habitation awthe- 
gither. Come in, come in, poor dis- 
turbit spirit, an’ deliver your mes- 
sage; all is ane to me! death or life! 
—all one! all one! come in.’ Wi’ 
that, the door began to open slowly 
——” “Oh, mercy, grannie, dinna 
tell nae mair,” cried little Hobby, 
who sat at her knee on a bucket- 
stool, “‘ O, dinna, dinna! dinna tell 
nae mair !” 

«« What means the bilch to skreigh 
that gate?” said old Will, “Are ye 
frightened, sirra?”’ 

«« Na, na, l’m nae frightened ; but 
see, the whalp’s turned that fright- 
ened, I can hardly haud it. O, gran- 
nie, dinna tell nae mair, or else ye’ll 
pit the whalp mad.” 

** Whisht, my man, an’ never say 
a word, I’m no near the bit when 
the ghost comes in here,” said old 
Raighel. ‘ Mind, it’s only the bar- 
ber’s house, at Duncow, that it is 
coming into just now, but it will be 
here belyve. Weel, as I was saying, 
the door opened slowly, and the 
same tall ghastly figure with the 
sheet, an’ the white een, an’ the 
black mouth, came in again, an’ be- 
gan to make motions, an’ point at 
its throat, an’ its breast, and then to 
the door. 

“« Grizel now conjured it to speak 
o 
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out and tell what it had to reveal, on 
which, it threw up its arms, as wi’ 
joy, at the question, because a ghost 
canna speak until it be aince spoken 
to. 

«« «Blest be the tongue that axes the 
question,’ said the ghost, ‘ for it has 
gien me liberty to speak my yirrant. 
I am sent to thee, highly favoured 
and beloved, with tidings of your 
family.’ 

««* My family!’ said Grizel; ‘ I now 
perceive that you are a false and 
lying spirit, for it has’na been the 
will o’ Providence, that I should hae 
ony family.’ 

*“**Q thou froward and purverse 
woman, dost thou not believe my 
words?’ said the ghost, ‘or canst 
thou deny that thou and thy husband 
are one flesh; and that whatsoever 
pertaineth to the one, pertaineth to 
the other?’ 

“*T ken that but ower weel,’ 
Grizel, ‘else my tocher good—’ 

“ee Hold thine, sister, and listen,’ 
said the ghost, ‘for I tell thee that 
thou shalt yet see a numerous, a 
blooming, and a healthy family.’ 

*«*O shall I? shall I indeed?—bless- 
ings on you, for the messenger of 
love and joy, and posterity!’ cried 
Grizel; ‘ when, O tell me when these 
eyes shall be blessed by the sight of 
a son.” 

*«* Both sons and daughters shall 
thine eyes behold, and that in a 
shorter time than thou canst con- 
ceive,’ said the ghost, waving its 
arms sublimely, ‘and now for the 
time and place, and my errand is 
said. Two in the house of John 
Haliday Holm, of Tinneld; two in 
the tailor’s house at Kirkmichael ; 
and three in the house of Francis 
Fiddes, fiddler in Purpont. All thine 
own darling sons and daughters. 
And the time—the blessed time— 
may be—to-morrow!’ And with 
these words the ghost vanished. 

**Grizel started up and _ stared 
around her in utter confusion ; a sort 
of dim light began to break through 
her thick stupid head of some dreadful 
enormity, while her tongue begun to 
gang at random, ‘Francis Fiddes, 
fiddler in Purpont! My certy, but 
for a Christian spirit, ye fiddle weel ! 
My sons and daughters—aye in 
right o’ my husband. Did’na the 
unearthly creature say sae?—I see 
how it is, I see how itis! O Rodger 


said 
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M‘Fun! Rodger M‘Fun! I shall be 
unto thee Grizel M‘Grief.’ 

“‘Grizel spent the night in lamen- 
tation and grief, and nourishing in 
her jealous heart the most deadly re- 
venge, while her prayers and anathe- 
mas were all of the most lugubrious 
description. Next morning she took 
her bap in her lap, and set off for the 
house of John Halliday, in which she 
found two pretty boys at board, and 
after enquiry made, she was told that 
they were placed there, and their 
board regularly paid by a_ barber 
body about Kirkmahos. 

** Without uttering a word, Grizel 
flew across the fire, and seizing the 
twa callants by the hair of the head, 
began to knock their heads together, 
and would soon have finished them 
both, had she not been seized by Mrs. 
Halliday in the same manner, who 
brought her dow n, kicked her weel, 
an’ laid on her wi’ the porritch-stick, 
till she was obliged to ‘ take the door 
on her back,’ when a terrible scold- 
ing match ensued. 

‘** From thence she posted on to the 
tailor’s house, in the hamlet of Kirk- 
michael, where she found two little 
blooming daughters, circumstanced 
in the same way, and no other at 
home with them, save the tailor. A 
furious attack commenced on the un- 
offending children, while the tailor 
not liking to knock down a woman, 
was sadly put to it; for though he 
gave her the length of the needle re- 
peatedly, so intent was she on ven- 
geance, that she disregarded it, until 
the cries of murder! brought in Rob, 
the smith, who, as he termed it, 
‘soon gave her up her foot.’ 

‘* But the worst business of all fell 
at Purpont, where she found three 
children at board, a son and two 
daughters, and the reckless barber 
sitting in the house the worse of li- 
quor, with the fiddler’s daughter on 
his knee. Thinking she had him 
fairly now in Hay’s net, she begun 
with affected mildness, while the bar- 
ber could only stammer, ‘ peace be 
wi’ us, wife, where has been sae 
late ?” 

“«« Where has I been but seeing a’ 
your bonny family, Mr. M‘Fun? I 
has been at John Halliday’s an’ the 
tailor’s an’ a’; an’ I’m gien to under- 
stand that this house is gayan weel 
stockit wi’ the same respectable con- 
nections. Thir will be a’ yours, I’s 
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warrant. An’ this their mother too: 
hech, man, but ye hae a braw gate 
o'gangin on through life.’ 

“«T’ll tell ye what, wife, ye’re aye 
meddling wi’ things ye hae nought 
odo wi’,’ said the barber. ‘An’ [’ll 
tell ye what, I think ye deserve to 
hae your beard ta’en off. Od, an’ ye 
dinna set away hame an’ make me 
quat o’ your din, I’ll gie ye a touch 
o’ the strap, I’ll gie ye sic a powder- 
ing, as your legs hasna gotten these 
two towmants.’ 

“A great battle o’ wards began, 
which ended in blows, as is common 
in such cases, and the fray ended by 
the fiddler’s daughter and the bar- 
ber beating the wife of the latter out 
at the door, with many stripes. 

“ But now begins the mystery of 
my tale. The barber’s wife did not go 
home, and yet the barber, for ought 
that ever could be learned, remained 
in the house, where he was all that 
night, and part of next day; but when 
he went home his wife was wanting, 
and none of her religious friends had 
seen her, although it was alleged 
that Rodger did not look a great deal 
after her. Dark suspicions began to be 
harboured against the barber, and at 
length the community of Camero- 
nians at Duncow, instituted a legal 
enquiry anent the fate of the poor 
woman. But nothing could be elicit- 
ed farther, than what is shortly men- 
tioned above, and the general opinion 
became, that on the false supposition 
that all these natural children were 
Rodger’s, for whom he was only the 
agent, she had deserted from him in 
disgust and absconded. But there 
was one illustrious fact came out on 
this examination, which was that the 
ghost that revealed the secret of the 
numerous family to poor Grizel, was 
no other than a gypsie queen, ca’d 
Bess the blinker, as arrant a limmer 
as e’er was born for mischief, and 
who it was thought had good reason 
to ken about a part o’ the bairns. 

“But now take tint, gude-son, 0’ 
what I’m gaun to say; an’ ye had 
better no mis-believe any 0’ my 
words, or it will be the waur for ye, 
ye will may be convinced o’ the 
truth o’ them, in a way that may 
frise the best blood o’ your body, 
though no three inches frae the 
heart.”” 

“But what gin I canna help mis- 
believing you, ye auld roudeso that 
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you are, what’s to come o’ us then? 
Gie ower your wild auld world 
stories in time, I sal keep ye atween 
me an’ the door at any rate.” 

‘‘The lost woman ye maun ken, 
had an auld aunt in the village, a 
very religious woman, an’ as super- 
stitious as she had lived among spirits 
a’ her life. Grizel had been brought 
up wi’ her, an’ they held their reli- 
gious duties ay together. Ye ken it’s 
no our way to mind sic things a 
great deal, but we maun conceive sic 
characters, or else we canna tell the 
story, nor yet comprehend it. The 
auld woman’s name was Janet Black, 
for I remember of seeing her in the 
court, aud ane likera witch I never 
saw an auld crazed enthusiast she was. 

*“Weel she had been reading an’ 
praying a hale afternoon of a sun- 
day, an’ greetin sair for her lost niece, 
and venting her curses on Rodger the 
barber, and the fiddler’s daughter 0’ 
Purpont, and a’ thae kind o’ reveries, 
when in comes her niece and stood 
straight up present her on the other 
side of the fire. ‘His presence be 
about us!’ exclaimed old Janet, 
‘and are you indeed there? an’ do 
I see my poor ill-used woman come 
home again? What for do ye no 
come round the fire, and gie me your 
hand ?” 

«««Na,na, dear aunt, I darena come 
round the fire, an’ I darena gie you 
my hand. The hearth maun bide 
atween them that death has parted. 
Dinna stare sae wildly, nor hae any 
fear o’ me, for ] am harmless as your 
own shadow on the wall; and am 
only sent to reveal to you some dark 
secrets that may holp to set your 
loving heart at rest.’ 

««« Ah, alas! are you then dead, my 
poor Grizel? and is it only your 
shade, your departed spirit that I see 
stare before me?—aye, aye, my poor 
old head shakes so, that I cannot see 
distinctly. But, ah! there isa differ- 
ence indeed, for neither your lips nor 
your eyes move, and I see the white 
plates on the dresser through you. 
O tell me, while I hae the power o' 
understanding, what death befel you ? 
were you murdered ?” 

«*Yes, most foully, basely, and 
cruelly murdered !—Look here!’ The 
old woman looked again, and per- 
ceived a wound in the throat of the 
apparition, which seemed nearly to 
sever the head from the body. 

02 





**«O, the murderous ruffian !’ ex- 
claimed old Janet. ‘The reprobate 
wretch !—the son of everlasting per- 
dition! May he roast : 

“«« Hold, hold!’ said the ghost, in a 
hollow voice; ‘they were two wo- 
men who did the bloody deed. I 
knew the one for the wretch May 
Fiddes, but the other I did not know, 
while in life, and I know nothing 
further since. Give the wretch up 
to justice, and she may confess her 
associate; while this shall be a sign 
of my verity. You will find my 
body lying in adeep, deep binn, about 
two bowshot below the bridge of 
Scarrs, for there was I cast while still 
alive, and sunk with a great weight 
tied to my waist.’ 

** “Alas, poor wronged spirit, how 
can I give her up to justice? I can- 
not crawl to Dumfries, and if I could, 
they would only laugh at me, and 
say I was dreaming.’ 

«Call in the elders, and declare 
the matter to them, stating where 
my body is to be found, and if one 
of the three dares to disbelieve you, 
I will come in and confront him to 
his face. And whenever this secret, 
transmitted from heaven, is disbe- 
lieved, there will I appear and con- 
firm it ;—aye, let it be in the palace, 
in the hall, in the court of judicature, 
or at the peasant’s ingle! Farewell, 
and do as I have bidden you, for it 
is unmeet and derogatory to the jus- 
tice of the Almighty, that the mur- 
derer of the innocent escape with 
impunity ; for whosoever sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed.’ 

««When the ghost had said this, it 
seemed to retire backward, keeping 
its form and face in the same posi- 
tion till it appeared at a great dis- 
tance, as if some miles away, al- 
though necessarily within the walls 
of the house, through which the old 
woman's sight could not penetrate, 
and then it vanished in the distance. 

«« The next day at noon Janet sent a 
special message to each of the three 
Cameronian elders in the village to 
attend her instantly, as she had a 
notice to them from heaven. This 
was incitement sufficient. They all 
attended on the instant, and the old 
woman, whose whole frame was 
shaking with palsy, but more with 
zeal, related to them all that the spi- 
rit had commanded her. Two of the 
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men, John Baird and Adam Turner, 
appeared much struck with the nar- 
rative, and began to say that, out of 
nature as it was, it deserved to be 
looked into. But Gavin Veitch, the 
eldest of them, resisted the proposal 
at once, for he was a man of true 
Cameronian obstinacy, who was ne- 
ver known to yield a point in his life, 
and shaking his head with an air of 
immovable incredulity, he thus ad- 
dressed the old paralytic crone :— 

“* Sister, sister! we had some hopes 
that your message from the presence 
above might relate to the overthrow 
of the profligate government of this 
realm, and the destruction of the co- 
venant-breakers who acknowledge it, 
For they are rulers, not constituted by 
God, but denied by him, as he is by 
them. But since it is only a story of 
a ghost, a dream of dotage and super- 
annuation, it would not become us, 
as men and christians, to pay any 
regard to it.’ : 

*“* But I say you shall pay regard 
to it, Gavin Veitch,’ screamed old 
Janet, and shaking her right hand 
above her head, ‘ and I here charge 
you, in the name of your Creator and 
Redeemer, to go or send on the in- 
stant, and see if the body of my 
murdered niece is or is not in the bot- 
tom of the pool. If it is not there, I 
will submit that I have been deceiv- 
ed; but if it be found there with the 
throat cut to the neck-bone, I will 
move heaven and earth but I shall 
have justice on the murderers.’ 

“**Calm yourself, Janet, and speak 
like a rational being and a covenanted 
christian,’ said Gavin; ‘I tell you 
that you have thought on the myste- 
rious loss of your niece till you are 
crazy, and the phantom is one of your 
own raising, and were we to travel 
all the way from hence to drag the 
unfathomed binn of the Scarr on the 
authority of an old woman’s dream, 
three of the supporting pillars of the 
only true church of Scotland would 
deserve to be removed.’ 

*«* Gavin, Gavin, ye may hae aray 
o’ heaven in your soul,’ said Janet, 
‘an I hope you hae, but ye hae a 
strong spice o’ the perversity of hell 
alang wi’t. Think you I durst for 
my soul come to you with a lie in my 
mouth an’ tell it to you as the words 
of heaven? Did the ears of man ever 
hear me utter an untruth? Tell me 
that. I hae sat at the same commt- 
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nion table wi’ you these thretty 
years; aye, and oft have received 
the sacred aliments from your hand. 
As sure then as ever I was serious at 
that holy table, when in the presence 
of man, of angels, and of God him- 
self, lam so now. Do you not be- 
lieve me?’ 

««« No, no, no, Janet, this fervour 
only convinces me the more of the 
total derangement of your mental fa- 
culties. 1 must not believe you,’ 
said Gavin. 

«Then she maun come hersel and 
convince you, for I can gang nae far- 
ther,’ said Janet, her voice altering 
to a soft and tremulous key. ‘ Aye, 
she maun come hersel, an’ the Lord 
preserve us a’ in our right senses! 
Aye, there she comes! there she 
comes! my poor ill-used, murdered 
woman! An’ O how will ye answer 
her, you whose obstinacy has dis- 
turbed the peace of the grave ?” 

“The elders began to eye each other 
with doubtful looks, fair day-light as 
it was, for there was something in 
the old woman’s demeanour truly 
awful. They looked at her steadily 
for some time, and perceiving her 
eyes fixed wildly on the door, and 
her shrivelled hands stretched out in 
the same direction, they looked in- 
stinctively the same way, when in 
one moment the three elders were all 
above each other in the nook behind 
old Janet, uttering incoherent prayers 
and verses of psalms. The ghost had 
entered, and there it stood in a far 
more frightful guise than it was the 
evening before. Its hands and its 
face were turned upwards, and the 
gash in its throat so much exposed, 
that it seemed as if the head were cut 
off all to the thickness of a man’s 
thumb. At length it said, in an au- 
dible voice, that seemed to issue from 
the breast or the wound, and which 
sounded like the creaking of an hinge, 
‘He that believeth not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will he believe 
if one return to him from the dead. 
But, think you, a sister in faith would 
return from a world of spirits with a 
lie? Search and see; for I swear by 
Him that liveth for ever and ever, that 
the tale is true, and woe be to him 
that will not believe it!’ The spirit 
then retreated in the same manner as 
it did the evening before, leaving a 
long vista of darkness behind it. The 
elders returned thanks, and sung 
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psalms together for an hour, and the 
same evening journeyed as far as 
Purpont, where they made the extra- 
ordinary circumstance known to their 
minister, Mr. Fairly. When they 
came the length of the ghost’s rela- 
tion to Janet, Mr. Fairly interrupted 
them with, ‘ Hout, hout—haud your 
tongues; I dinna believe ae word 
o’t.” 

“©« Ye had better tak a wee care, 
sir, how ye misbelieve it,’ said John 
Baird. But by this time his asso- 
ciates were rushing out at the door, 
and John after them; for they were 
all resolved, if their minister would 
not believe the message, that they 
would leave him and the ghost to set- 
tle it between themselves too; con- 
vinced from experience, that she 
would appear. What passed after- 
wards, they knew not, but the next 
morning the minister was a proselyte 
to the expediency of the research, 
and assisted in the investigation of 
the whole affair. 

« They dragged several deep pools of 
the Scarr with loaded nets, but found 
nothing, till grappling irons arrived 
from Drumlanrig Castle, and then 
they found the body of the lost wo- 
man in the very pool which they at 
the first had dragged in the morning, 
as corresponding with the ghost’s di- 
rections. The throat of the deceased 
was cut, and that in such a manner 
that the surgeons who attended, said 
it looked like the act of one used to 
handle his weapons. 

“The body was carried into Mr. 
Fairly’s meeting-house, and there be- 
ing no human evidence against the 
perpetrators, that original and acute 
divine devised an old experiment, of 
most powerful effect and decisive 
consequences, which was no other 
than to summon a great number of 
people to come in and touch the body 
of the murdered woman, which was 
acquiesced in by every one, as at least 
furnishing some presumptive evidence 
that might assist in a further re- 
search, 

« Every thing was arranged with 
the utmost gravity and decorum.— 
The meeting-house was full, and 
both magistrates and ministers of the 
gospel were present; and, among 
others, both the barber and the fid- 
dler’s daughter of Purpont, and the 
great reluctance manifested by these 
two to attend, scemed to confirm, in 
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part, the ghost’s evidence ; for though 
it exculpated the barber, he refused 
to attend, till compulsion was used, 
and even tried to escape. Mr. Fairly 
prayed for a just judgment in such a 
manner, that it made all the hearers 
tremble, and then the trial proceeded ; 
and as the corpse was sunk with a 
large stone and an iron ring in it, 
that had long lain at the mill door 
for tying horses to, the people of the 
mill were tried first, and then many 
others, all of whom were known to 
be quite innocent; and all the while 
the minister stood and put every per 
son’s hand upon the breast of the de- 
ceased, and of course no marks of 
guilt, by the bleeding of the body, 
appeared. When it came to May 
Fiddes’s turn, she refused, and when 
they went to force her forward, she 
screamed and fell into hysterics, cry- 
ing out, ‘ I did not touch her life, I 
did not touch her life; and I will not 
touch her dead carcase, no, not for 
the power of man!’ She then yelled 
out most tremendously and fainted. 
They, however, brought her forward 
in a state of insensibility, and the 
minister laid her hand upon the body, 
but of this she was not aware, and 
no effects following, she was carried 
into the minister’s house, with orders 
to let none speak to her till he came 
in. The barber perceiving that no 
marks of guilt appeared, began to 
treat the whole business with levity 
and contempt; but when he came 
forward, it took the minister’s whole 
force to press down his hand, so as 
but slightly to touch the body. In 
a moment the white sheet was bath- 
ed in a flood of purple blood that 
streamed from the wound, as if it had 
been newly inflicted. The whole as- 
sembly then pronounced him the mur- 
derer, but he denied it with bluster- 
ing and oaths, swearing it was the 
old malicious Whig minister that had 
pressed his hand too hard down on 
the chest of the deceased, which had 
caused the flow of blood. 

“ This made the sheriff and the par- 
son look at one another, for they still 
perceived they had no hold of the 
villain in law, though all were con- 
vinced of his atrocious guilt. Mr. 
Fairly lectured him very hard to con- 
fess, telling him that the eye of the 
Almighty beheld him, that his divine 
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agency had been manifest, not onl 
in bringing the crime to light, but in 
bringing it home to the guilty; and 
it would never stop short till due 
vengeance was executed. But confess 


he would not, therefore the sheriff | 


made out his mittimus, and sent him 
to prison. 

‘“* Poor May Fiddes was not so firm, 
she had half confessed ere ever the 
sheriff and minister went in to her, 
though it was only in a raving state; 
but on the sheriff promising her her 
life, she confessed all. She said that 
the barber persuaded her to dress 
herself and him like two witches, of 
whom his wife stood in great fear, 
and to go forth and waylay her, and 
give her a drubbing and ducking, 
And that, though the barber was ra- 
ther drunk, for the fun of the thing 
she yielded, and they went. That 
they seized her, and got her down with 
her face toward the ground, and then 
sat abov2 her singing a witch song, 
the barber holding up her head, and 
the deponent her feet, so that she 
could not move nor cry. That she 
(the deponent) hearing a kind of 
gurgling cry, looked back and saw 
that the barber had cut her throat 
with a razor, and the blood was run- 
ning. That then she (May Fiddes) 
got up and ran away, without ever 
looking over her shoulder. She told 
also, where the barber’s bloody witch- 
clothes were buried, and there they 
were found. The barber was con- 
demned and executed, dying without 
confession, and the fiddler and his 
daughter left Nithsdale, but none of 
the three children went with them, a 
sign that they were not hers. 

‘‘ This is the hale story of the bar- 
ber; but the most curious part is, 
that if the tale be accurately tould, 
and one of the hearers or more should 
doubt of its verity, the ghost o’ poor 
Grizel to this day comes in in the 
same guise, and gives its testimony. 
An’ mair by token, I hae a test to 
try you a’ wi’,” she took a lammer 
bead out o’ her pocket, and held it to 
her own ear, then to the baby’s on 
her knee—the lurcher began to bris- 
tleand look frightened, uttering short, 
smothered barks, the pup followed 
the example—‘‘ Hush! what’s that 
at the door?” 
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Hymn of Anteros.—Didone Abbandonata, 181 


HYMN OF ANTEROS. 
(An Imitation of Shelley.) 


From shining regions where the seraph choir 
View the Promethean conqueror reclined, 
The soul transporting with his silver lyre— 
Towards the Good from all alloy refined ; 
And Heaven’s immortal spirits listening lie 
Unto the magic of his melody ; 


Borne on my purple wings, a welcome guest, 
I come, and fill your orb with fire divine: 
Fond mortals with a deity invest 

Each grove or fount, or lovely haunt of mine; 
The adorned earth and sky my spirits share, 
Commingled with the world-surrounding air. 


I am the fire, whose bright etherial ray 
Cinctures with immortality the soul, 

Which, the gross cumber of its earthly clay 
Divesting, soars beyond the world’s controul ,— 
Great Spirit, deepest love, whose essence fills 
The ocean, air, and everlasting hills. 

All arts, the culture of the Ausonian shore, 
To me, and to my heavenly light belong ; 

All harmony, all elegance, all lore, 

The sanctified, the sacred soul of song: 

All gifted mortals, on whese sacred head 
The eternal melodies their influence shed. 


I, to the couch of the Egyptian queen, 

Sad Cleopatra, called with dying breath, 
Invoked from Paphian bowers and skies serene, 
The gentle spirits of voluptuous death; 

I, by my tears, wrung from relenting heaven, 
That hour so blest to Laodamia given. 


To hallowed breasts my spirit yet imparts, 

The flame whilome divine, ere Cupid’s guile 
Drove me from earth, and mingled with his darts, 
The generous affection and the vile ; 

Such love as revelled in the golden age, 

Ere sad Astrea left this earthly stage. 


In twilight’s calm I linger near each scene 
Of beauty, which my spirit still enthralls, 
And to the night, then yield I up unseen 
Aerial melody, whose dying falls 

By mortal heard, some lonely temple nigh 
Uplift his soul with mournful ecstasy. 


DIDONE ABBANDONATA,. 
(From the Portuguese.) 


Now glimmering in the purple orient sky, 
The snow-white sails of the Dardanian fleet, 
Amidst the gilded ocean’s azure waves, 
On wings of prosperous breezes fade away. 
The lorn, abandon’d Dido, 
Loud shrieking, wanders through the regal halls, 
And seeks, with maddening eyes, yet all in vain 
The fugitive Aneas. 
Carthage, her new born Carthage, nought presents 
But silent gloom, and dark-deserted shade ; 


Didone Abbandonata, 


With frightful lashings on the naked shore, 
Hoarse sound, through night, the solitary waves ; 





Perch’d on the golden spires 


Of the exalted domes, 


Nocturnal birds sinister omens cry. 


From the marmoreal tomb, 


All horror-struck, she deems 
A thousand times the cold and pallid dust 
Of dead Sichaeus, with heart-thrilling voice, 
Invoking, calls, ‘‘ Eliza! O Eliza!” 


To the tremendous deities of Orcus 
An offering she prepares, 


But, shuddering, sees around 
The altar’s pile, for incense-breathing smoke, 
Dark foam fomenting in the golden urns, 


And wine o’er turned, to streams of blood transform’d. 


Her pale, yet beauteous face, 
With frenzy fired, now burns ; 


Her hair dishevell’d flows 


And soon her tremulous footsteps near approach 


The asylum, once so blest, 
Where of her faithless hero 
With deep heartfelt emotion 
She heard the impassion’d sighs and lulling plaints ; 


There the remorseless Fates, exulting, show’d 


Troy’s shining spoils, which, o’er the splendid couch 


In festoons hanging, to her sight display’d 

The lustrous shield, and bright refulgent sword. 
Sudden, with hard convulsion, she lays bare 

The fatal blade, and on its goring point 

Urges her tender alabaster breast ;— 

Murmuring in crimson jets of sparkling foam 

The warm blood leaps in torrents from the wound ; 
Tinged with the purple dye, the marble halls 
Tremble and start—the Dorian columns shake. 


Thrice she attempts to rise. 


Thrice, agonized, upon the couch reclines 
Her fainting form; now unto Heaven she lifts 


Her tear-dissolved eyes ; 


The wildly gazing on the banish’d mail 


Of the false Trojan fled, 


Some dying words she utter’d, and the sound 

Of their last wailing mournful accents rang 

Along the sculptured roofs, and echo sad, 

Long time, with sighs, the dismal tones prolong’d. 


** Doces despojos 


Tam bem logrados 
Dos olhos meus, 

Em quanto os Fados, 
Em quanto Deus 


O consentiam ; 
Da triste Dido 


A alma acceitae, 


Destas cuidados 
Me libertae. 
Dido infelice 


délivrez moi de mes douleurs. 


Assas viven ; 
D’alta Carthago 


O muro erguen ; 


Agora nua, 

Ja de Charonte, 
A sombra sua 
Na barca feia, 
De Phlegetonte, 
A negra veia 
Surcando vai.” 


[‘‘ Dé&pouilles chéries que mes yeux regarderont tant que les permettra le 
destin, tant que le permettront les Dieux, de la triste Didon recevez UVame ; 
Malheureuse Didon, tu as vécu assez ! de la bril- 
lante Carthage la muraille s’est élevée, mais ton ombre dépouillée passe dga 
dans Uhorrible barque de Caron, qui sillonne les tristes eaux du Phlegeton.”] 
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Tur advocates of the Ballot say, that 
the greatest evil in our present repre- 
sentative system is the corruption of 
the franchise! and the remedy they 
propose for this evil is to establish 


the mode of voting by ballot. They 
proceed, in their reasonings upon the 
subject, on the assumption, that this 
remedy would be complete, though 
they do not go quite so far as broadly 
to assert that it would be so. In- 
deed, were they hardy enough to 
make such an assertion, the every- 
day experience of elections, and the 
common sense of mankind, would at 
once testify against them ; for, laying 
for a moment out of view the im- 
mense difficulty of securing a perfect 
secrecy in the giving of the votes, 
and the comparative worthlessness of 
those which would be thus given with 
a caution as great, and a secrecy as 
secure as that which guides and pro- 
tects the operations of the midnight 
incendiary or assassin, we contend, 
withoutachanceof contradiction, that 
even if the vote were given in abso- 
lute and inscrutable secrecy, it would 
not, under the present system, be 
placed beyond the influence of a bribe. 

It is true that, i in many instances, it 
would occasion a greater expense to 
the bribing candidate; but then this 
very expense is one of the evils of 
which the advocates of the ballot 
complain. 

In all corporate towns, where the 
right of voting is vested in the ad- 
mitted freemen, it is an easy matter 
to ascertain their number; and un- 
less where the number is very great, 
or the freemen of a class much higher 
than freemen usually are, it is an easy 
matter to make a bargain with the 
majority, or at least with such a 
number of them as, if the candidate 
has any other sources of support, 
will make a majority, for a sum of 
money to be divided amongst them 
in case the briber shall be successful. 
This method, which is even now 
pursued in many places, makes each 
individual as much interested i in giv- 
ing his vote for the person pay ing 
him, as he is now, when the vote is 
given in public; and though, it may 
be said that men will not be apt 
to be influenced by a prospect of 
reward which depends for its ful- 
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filment on the conduct of others as 
well as themselves, we say, true it 
is, that they would prefer that re- 
ward which depended on their own 
conduct only, if they could get it, 
but if they are disposed to make pro- 
fit of the franchise, they will not be 
deterred from so doing because the 
manner of effecting their purpose, 
most desirable to themselves, is not 
within their reach ; on the contrary, 
they will be glad to avaii themselves 
of a resource which makes the at- 
tainment of the bribe depend only 
on the co-operation of persons equal- 
ly interested with themselves. 

If men place so little value on the 
franchise, or so high a value on 
money, as to make the former the 
subject of sale, they will continue to 
sell their votes while a possibility of 
doing so remains; if not for money 
paid down, for the almost certain 
prospect of it, and if not for the al- 
most certain, still even for the remote 
prospect of it. There is no trades- 
man who would not prefer dealing 
with a customer, of whose punc- 
tuality he was absolutely certain, 
but almost all tradesmen do, in fact, 
deal with customers of whose punc- 
tuality they have only a reasonable 
belief, and many deal with persons 
in whose punctuality they have no 
ground whatever for believing, rather 
than not deal at all. Thus it would be 
even if the performance of the con- 
tract were much more doubtful than 
it would be in the cases to which we 
have been referring; voters who 
wished to sell their votes, would do so, 
even for a more doubtful chance of 
receiving the bribe; and candidates 
who were disposed to spend their 
money, would give bribes even on a 
much more doubtful chance of there- 
by securing the benefit of the vote 
they purchased. In places where 
the number of voters could not be 
ascertained, or they are too numerous 
for wholesale bribing, individuals 
would still be found ready to vote for 
a consideration depending on the 
success of the candidates, and can- 
didates would be found to pay a vo- 
ter for the chance of his keeping his 
promise. As the tradesman who 
gives large credit charges a higher 
price than he who sells for ready 
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money, because he takes the chances 
of not being paid, into consideration, 
so would the voter demand a higher 
sum in expectation, than he used to 
receive when it was certain, and the 
candidate would give less when he 
gave it for a mere chance; butstill 
the one would give and the other re- 
ceive. How much of the actual out- 
lay of candidates, at the present day, 
is made for a mere chance of good? 
How much is squandered on equi- 
pages, on dinners, on balls, on public 
institutions, in keeping public houses 
open, and in affording means of con- 
veyance, on a mere chance of benefit 
to result from these things, that it is 
a mere chance as to how great or 
how little the resulting benefit may 
be. 

Add to these circumstances, the 
almost insurmountable difficulties in 
the way of securing the secrecy of 
the vote.—It is to be recollected, 
that on the supposition of our adver- 
saries, all men are open to this bri- 
bery, and it is only by making them 
not worth being bribed, that their 
honesty is to be secured. To effect 
this, you must devise a plan by which 
men will be compelled to give their 
votes in secret, in spite of themselves, 
and in spite of those who are de- 
sirous of bribing them—we say com- 
pelled, because, if voting in secrecy 
prevents bribing, and they wish to 
be bribed, they will not voluntarily 
consent to that which will prevent 
their being bribed. Now, this plan 
may be devised with the utmost pos- 
sible ingenuity, and every conceiv- 
able means be taken to make the 
security perfect, but at last it must 
depend on the integrity of one indi- 
vidual or more, and those indivi- 
duals, by the supposition of our ad- 
versaries, are also open to bribery. 
They may be more intractable than 
the voters, and require, as the price 
of their compliance, sums to which 
the purchase-money of a vote will 
be as nothing; but still they are 
open to bribery, and the member 


who has purchased the chances of 


many votes at a reduced price, will 
be better able to purchase the means 
of reducing that chance to certainty 
—this, too, be it borne in mind, will 
be often facilitated by the mutual 
consent and connivance of the candi- 
dates, as, at the present day, bribery 
and treating are done. It is in vain 
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to tell us that the integrity of these 
ministers will be protected by severe 
laws; so is the integrity of the voter 
at this day, and yet its constant vio- 
lation is the subject of our adver- 
saries’ complaint. 

From these circumstances it is 
quite clear that the corruption of the 
franchise will not be prevented, nay, 
not even considerably diminished, by 
the introduction of the ballot, as an 
adjunct to the present system. Ad- 
mitting, however, for the sake of 
argument, that it will be, to a cer- 
tain degree, diminished by it, will 
this constitute a sufficient ground 
for the introduction of that institu- 
tion ?—we say it will not. We ac- 
knowledge that the corruption of the 
suffrage is a great evil, though we 
consider the corruptibility of the 
voters to be a still greater; and we 
acknowledge that it would be very 
desirable to abate that evil if it 
could be done without injury to 
any other part of the system; but 
there is no such thing as perfec- 
tion in human institutions, and all 
the true philosopher will attempt, 
is to approach as near to it as pos- 
sible, and in a state of things in 
which every system is sure to have 
its accompanying good and evil, to 
balance the good and evil of all, and 
adopt that course which has least 
of the one and most of the other. 
The good aimed at here, is partial 
remedy of the corruption of the suf- 
frage, and this good is to be attained 
by the introduction of the ballot. 
We admit the goodness of the object 
aimed at—we deny the propriety of 
the means by which it is sought ; and 
we do so on these grounds, namely, 
that there is another principle of our 
constitution, another key-stone of 
our institutions, on which represen- 
tation itself depends, and which, ac- 
cordingly, cannot be of less import- 
ance or less interest than the purity of 
the representation ; that that principle 
will be materially injured, if not de- 
stroyed, by the introduction of the 
ballot, and that this evil will not be 
sufficiently compensated for by the 
very partial remedy of a corrupted 
franchise. 

The principle to which we allude, 
is the principle of co-operation, of 
mutual encouragement, mutual sup- 
port, and acting together. In fact, 
that principle by which public ac- 
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tions become the actions of a body, 
and not the result of individual ac- 
tions operating to a common end. 
This will be better understood from 
the observations weare about to make. 
Were man a being without passions 
or feelings of any kind to sway his 
judgment, acting only under the in- 
tluence of reason, and guided by 
pure intelligence, it would matter 
little whether public opinion was the 
aggregate result of each individual’s 
opinion, or the single opinion of an 
aggregate of individuals, because, in 
each case, it would be formed on the 
dictates of reason alone. But man 
is not a being divested of passions and 
feelings, and these passions and feel- 
ings are so very powerful in their in- 
fluence, that there is no subject with 
which they are at all connected into 
the grounds of our opinion on which 
they do not largely enter; indeed, there 
are few men so constituted, that 
where they themselves are concerned, 
they do not judge more, according 
to the suggestions of passion and 
feeling, than the dictates of reason. 
This is a truth which the man who 
has studied human nature in the se- 
cret recesses of the heart knows ; 
which he who has the faculty of 
looking in upon himself, will readily 
acknowledge ; but which, to shallow 
minds and casual listeners, will not 
appear so self-evident as it ought. 
But let us appeal to the personal ex- 
perience of every one of our readers. 
Who is there among them who has not 
felt how much easier a thing it is to 
give good advice than to take it? 
Who is there among them who has 
not done acts himself which, if he 
saw another about to do, he would 
consider imprudent, or perhaps cri- 
minal? Who has not lived to re- 
gret many passages of his life, and 
to wonder at the infatuation that led 
to them? and yet on these occasions, 
or most of them at least, the mind 
was employed, and the conscience 
soothed into the idea that the con- 
duct pursued was conformable to 
right reason. The young and im- 
passioned child of genius, who, led 
away by the day-dreams of imagina- 
tion, forgets the substance of happi- 
ness to follow after its shadow, does 
not admit, even to himself,—does not, 
indeed, feel that he is sacrificing rea- 
son at the shrine of temptations too 
strong to be resisted, but he laughs 
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at the experience of the sage, and 
will stand up against a world of phi- 
losophers, to prove that he is doing 
what is right. The lover who hurries 
into an unequal or unhappy mar- 
riage, fancies that he is providing 
for his future happiness; and the 
monarch who saps the foundations 
of his own kingdom while seeking 
the acquisition of another, glosses 
over, even to himself, his guilty and 
ambitious projects, and persuades 
himself that the course, which a pas- 
sion for conquest suggests, is actu- 
ally dictated by sound policy. Even 
when the spell is over, when the in- 
fluence of passion has passed away, 
those who have been its victims so 
strongly retain the impression of 
their former conviction, that instead 
of wondering at the weakness by 
which they were led away, in oppo- 
sition to their better judgment, they 
regret the infatuation by which that 
judgment was misled. The reason is, 
that those passions and feelings have 
entered so subtilly into and blended 
themselves so intimately with the 
judgment of the mind, that though 
their influence is great, their opera- 
tion cannot, at the time, be discover- 
ed, and even those who are really 
anxious to detect and silence their 
suggestions, are often unable to do 
so; this is the real reason why we 
are better able to give good advice to 
others than to act on it ourselves ; 
with respect to ourselves, our reason 
is clouded by our passions—with re- 
spect to others, it is not. 

Whenever, therefore, our actions 
are the result of our own individual 
opinions, those actions are tainted by 
the influence of our passions and feel- 
ings, and are not the result of abstract 
reason; and much more is this the 
case when we voluntarily admit 
those passions and feelings into a 
share in influencing our conduct. 
But, it is highly desirable that all 
our actions which bear directly on the 
public welfare, should be as much as 
possible the result of reason, unbi- 
assed by any other influences; and 
whatever tends to promote this ob- 
ject is of great importance. Now, 
although that mass which constitutes 
the undefinable public, is formed of 
an aggregate of individuals, yet pub- 
lic opinion is not formed of the aggre- 
gate of individual opinions ; there is 

scarcely a public measure of any 
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kind, on which public opinion, that 
is, the opinion of certain bodies in 
the state, is not pretty accurately 
formed ; and yet, if we question each 
individual composing a body distin- 
guished by any particular opinions, 
we will find that their individual 
opinions, and what is much more to 
our purpose, their individual wishes 
on the subjects of these opinions, are 
widely different. How is it then, 
that the opinions and wishes of these 
individuals are different, and yet that 
the opinion of the body, of which 
they constitute the parts, is single 
and defined? It is because the opi- 
nions of individuals are swayed by 
passions and prejudices and feelings 
peculiar to themselves, which, from 
the very fact of their being peculiar, 
enter not into the public opinion of 
the body. How many a man has, under 
the strong compulsion of arguments 
which he could not answer, and had 
not hardihood to neglect, done acts 
so contrary to his feelings, that had 
they to be done in secret, he would 
not have done them at all. Would 
the elder Brutus, who sacrificed his 
own sons as victims to the stern ge- 
nius of Roman virtue, have done so 
if the world was to have remained in 
utter ignorance as to the part he 
should act in that tragical drama ?— 
Wethink not ; and whether he would 
or not, the illustration will draw the 
attention of each of our readers to 
some portion of life, or some passage 
of history, in which he has seen the 
truth of our remark exemplified. Pub- 
lic opinion, it is true, is not always 
correct, at least in the beginning—it 
is seldom so correct as that of many 
an enlightened individual ; but this is 
because being the mean result, it par- 
takes of the inferiority of the weak, 
as well as the power of the strong in- 
tellects to be found amongst the bo- 
dy. As the stronger intellects con- 
stitute a minority amongst mankind, 
so that which is called public opinion 
at first, falls, in point of worth and 
soundness, below the standard of 
many individual minds. We say at 
first, because after the lapse of some 
time, those who are not prone to 
think, and who form by far the larg- 
est portion of the community, cease 
to have any opinion at all upon the 
subject, and public opinion insensi- 
bly becomes the opinion of a body 
formed of the really thinking part of 
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society. Public opinion, then, is the 
mean result of the intellect of indivi- 
duals, cleared from the various pas- 
sions and prejudices, and feelings, 
which are, as it were, the disturbing 
forces. 

There is no doubt, that on many 
occasions public opinion is as much 
tainted by prejudice as private opi- 
nions; but then it is because strong 
feelings of a particular kind sway the 
majority of the individuals in com- 
mon, and are not peculiar to each; 
but what we are contending for is, 
that the public opinion of a body of 
men is generally more the result of 
reason, than the separate opinions of 
the individuals who constitute that 
public; because the passions, by 
which reason in the latter case is 
clouded, being generally peculiar to 
the individuals, do not affect it in the 
former. 

Now it is generally admitted, that 
the councils of a select body of intel- 
ligent persons are more likely to be 
guided by intelligence than those of a 
large number of people; and therefore, 
if intelligence alone were required, all 
public matters should be left to the 
decision of a few; but there is ano- 
ther quality in which the larger body 
is found to excel the smaller, and 
which is equally desirable in the con- 
duct of public affairs, and that is in- 
tegrity. The great desideratum, there- 
fore, is the greatest possible intelli- 
gence, joined to the greatest possible 
integrity. But as there is in every 
state a very great proportion of the 
people possessed of moderate intelli- 
gence, it is found practicable to secure 
a reasonable proportion of both these 
qualities, by vesting the supreme le- 
gislative power in a body sufliciently 
large to secure honesty, and suffici- 
ently select to secure moderate intelli- 
gence. As, therefore, it is found that 
the body is more honest than the indi- 
viduals composing it, because the sel- 
fish motives of each are neutralized; 
so the opinion of the body, though 
not perhaps so correct as the opinions 
of some few individuals, is still much 
more conformable to reason than the 
separate opinions of the great majo- 
rity of the individuals ; because the 
passions and prejudices which cloud 
the judgments of the individuals, are 
lost in the body. Having thus shown 
that public opinion is not formed of 
the aggregate of individual opinions 
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—that it isa more intelligent opinion 
than that aggregate would constitute 
—and it being admitted on all hands 
that the integrity of a very large body 
is purer than that of individuals, it is 
plain, that the actions which result 
from public opinion and public inte- 
grity, are more likely to be good than 
those which result from the aggre- 
gate of private opinions and private 
integrity. This is, perhaps, rather 
abstruse ; but the subject, if properly 
considered, is an abstruse subject, 
and has been handled in an abstruse 
manner: the distinction which we 
have been endeavouring to point out is 
oftener felt than understood, and often 
operates most forcibly when it is 
scarcely even felt. But a few illus- 
trations, may serve to make it more 
plain to the understandings of ordi- 
nary readers. ‘There are many in- 
stances of a House of Commons, in 
which there were very few mem- 
bers who were not, in some way or 
other, directly or indirectly, by them- 
selves or their agents, tainted with 
the stain of bribery; and yet when 
a case of corruption was brought be- 
fore them, the vast majority were 
loud in their condemnation, and 
prompt in the punishment of the 
offenders, without being in the slight- 
est degree open to the charge of in- 
sincerity. When they themselves had 
recourse to bribery, the passions of the 
moment glossed it over to their minds, 
and they only perceived its heinous- 
ness when those passions either had 
no room for play, or were subdued 
within them by shame. Many of 
those members, when feeling that they 
must answer to the world for the con- 
duct they pursued, were driven to 
think in what terms they could an- 
swer, and in this enquiry were led to 
discover, that the suggestions of pas- 
sion would not pass for reason with 
their fellow men, and thus were 
urged into opinions and a line of con- 
duct which they would not, if left to 
themselves, have pursued. The re- 
sult has been, that measures of pub- 
lic utility have been carried almost 
unanimously, which, if left to the de- 
cision of unaccountable votes, would 
have been lost. The advocates of the 
ballot will say, that they have al- 
ways acknowledged the necessity 
of open voting in parliament. They 
do so, but on different grounds. 
They acknowledge it, because they 
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consider that the representatives 

should have the means of judging 

of the conduct of their delegates: 

but we are looking, not to the in- 

fluence which makes a man vote in 

conformity to the wishes of his con- 

stituents, but to that influence, that 

fear of acting in opposition to public 

opinion, sanctioned by arguments 

which he cannot combat, which often 

induces a man to vote in opposition to 

the wishes of those constituents and 
his own, and thus sends his judgment 

into the expression of the public opi- 

nion, unsullied by the passions which 

would have tainted it in the mind of 
the individual. But we have in Ame- 

rica, that land of the ballot, a still 
more striking illustration of our re- 
marks. The public opinion there, be- 

fore the War of Independence was, 
that British tea should not be im- 
ported or consumed; and yet we find, 
that though that public opinion was 
expressed in the unanimous resolu- 
tion of the inhabitants, the result of 
the individual opinions, illustrated by 
their actions was, that immense quan- 
tities were imported by many indivi- 
duals, and for the consumption of a 
great majority of those very inhabi- 
tants. Those inhabitants thus voted 
in public for the exclusion—they 
voted in private for the introduction of 
the tea. 

If we have satisfactorily establish- 
ed this distinction, we have gone far 
to prove the noxious character of the 
ballot, for very little consideration 
will serve to convince us that he who 
votes by ballot, votes as an indivi- 
dual—he who votes before the world, 
votes as a component part of a pub- 
lic body—and if so, the introduction 
of the ballot would be a great evil. 

The ballot must always produce 
injurious effects, except where the 
right of voting is confined to a very 
few, a very select body, and a rank 
of life, in which considerable intel- 
ligence and considerable interest in 
the public welfare is to be expected ; 
for if we extend the suffrage to a 
wider sphere, we must embrace a 
class with whom intelligence and 
public good have less weight, and into 
whose opinions consequently much 
more of feeling and passion enters. 
When opinions are merely specula- 
tive, the great mass of mankind are 
generally content to take them on 
trust from others, without entering 












































into the grounds of them; but when 
they are to actin conformity to those 
opinions, they are more careful in 
forming them, and are therefore more 
diligent in their enquiry into the 
foundations on which they rest.— 
Men who vote for a particular can- 
didate, are amenable to public opi- 
nion for the vote they give—they are 
therefore anxious to give such a vote 
as they can best justify, and in order 
to do so, they are induced, though 
contrary perhaps to the nature of an 
indolent mind, to look into reasons 
for preferring one candidate to an- 
other. On the other hand, if the 
vote were to be given in secret, they 
would have no one to whom to jus- 
tify that vote, and would therefore 
be without one powerful motive for 
considering the grounds of it, or giv- 


ing such a one as was capable of 


justification. In the former case, 


as the world would be witnesses of 


their conduct, they would take care 
that it should not bear upon it the 
stamp of passions or feelings, which 
they would wish to conceal from the 
world; in the latter case they would 
have no such fear. Few men can avoid 
making common cause with one 
party or another, in the nation, or 
the district in which he resides, and 
this tendency of individuals to the 
formation of parties is highly bene- 
ficial to the state. When a man 
joins a party, he pledges himself to 
the public opinions of that party, 
and he would be ashamed to act 
openly in opposition to those opi- 
nions on any grounds, merely per- 
sonal to himself—by joining the 
party he professes their public opi- 
nion, which is his own, freed from 
the embarrassment of feelings and 
passions; and when called upon to 
vote, he is obliged to vote in confor- 
mity to his profession, and thus his 
vote is freed from the taint of those 
feelings and passions too. The Ame- 
ricans have often found the inconve- 
nience of their separate state assem- 
blies, who are guided more by feel- 
ings of private interest, than of pub- 
lic good, and the present American 
tariff is a striking illustration of our 
argument. The weight of public 
opinion through the United States is 
decidedly against the 
that tariff ; those provisions have been 
discussed, and the impropriety of 
many of them been made plain on 
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general grounds; and yet the tariff 
continues to be the law of the land— 
But there is not in America the sort 
of party which we have here—the 
manufacturer may enter into a de- 
bate upon the subject; he may yield 
to the force of argument, and assent 
to opinions, the justice of which he 
cannot controvert—he may thus be- 
come an apparent partisan with those 
who think the protection of his in- 
terest is purchased at too dear a rate, 
because he has too great a regard for 
public opinion to refuse his adhesion 
to a party of whose opinions he pro- 
fessed to approve. In England, 
man so circumstanced would be won 
to the cause, because having thus 
made public profession of his opi- 
nions, he would be ashamed to con- 
tradict that profession by his acts; 
but in America the result is quite dif- 
ferent, and the manufacturer having 
made his profession, goes to the elec- 
tion and votes according to his per- 
sonal interest. Few venture to pub- 
lish to the world the weakness or the 
wickedness of their hearts, and there- 
fore the opinions which they publicly 
express, are divested as much as pos- 
sible of these. Their actions, when 
done before the world, are generally 
the expression of these.opinions, and 
are therefore purer than those which 
are done in secret. The personal 
interest of the short-sighted Ame- 
rican manufacturer, guides his hand 
at the ballot, and thus tends to pro- 
long a system, which he is ashamed 
publicly to maintain, and by which 
the general welfare of his country is 
sacrificed, for the sake of enlarging 
his market, and adding a few dollars 
to his income. 

Should the ballot be introduced in 
England, we may bid farewell for 
ever to that wholesome spirit of agi- 
tation, that principle of party, by 
which our rights were first obtained, 
and have ever since been preserved. 
The mutual confidence by which 
parties are kept together, will be de- 
stroyed by the destruction of that 
test, by which the sincerity of their 
constitueut members is tried; and 
men will cease to associate together 
for the attainment of common objects, 
when they cease to feel that such 
association is a pledge of their acting 
in unison. When the advocate of 
popular opinions to-day, may vote 
without fear of opprobrium, against 
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the representative of popular opi- 
nions to-morrow, because forsooth 
his surly temper or coarse manners 
have excluded him from the dinner 
table, or the drawing-room of the 
latter, or perhaps because he does 
not wish success to one, whom he 
considers to stand in his own way, 
the confidence of party will be gone, 
and its existence will soon be one of 
the things that were. 

Our adversaries perhaps will not 
mourn over the extinction of the 
spirit of party, as we shall; they will 
not regret the destruction of that 
principle, which has distinguished 
Britons amongst the nations of the 
world, and made them the most pub- 
lic spirited of men. They will con- 
tend for the abstract intelligence of 
the people, they will tell us that 
all are intelligent, that their secret 
votes will be directed by their in- 
telligence; and that the state of 
things will be best in which they will 
be left to the calm influence of reason 
operating through the press, and un- 
excited by the enthusiasm, or the 
prejudices of party. But we laugh 
to scorn such philosophy as this, we 
reason not on the abstract intelli- 
gence of the mass, we reason on 
their passions and their interests. As 
long as the mass of human beings are 
obliged to toil through the day for 
bread, and rest is needful to the weary, 
the great majority will have little 
to do with abstract intelligence, and 
will be guided rather by those pas- 
sions which spring up spontaneously, 
and in the twinkling of an eye, than by 
that reason, for the growth of which 
the mind must be cultivated; and 
which requires time and care to ‘bring 
itto maturity. We have no confidence 
in the perfect purity of the human 
heart, we believe it to be the home of 
weak and wicked and degrading pas- 
sions, even in the best of men, al- 
though we would fain also believe 
that “something good is to be found 
in the worst. We therefore admire 
the alembic in which the gold is 
purged of its dross; we admire the 
system by which private opinions are 
divested of private passions and feel- 
ings, before they become public opi- 
nions, and men are called upon to 
act in conformity to those opinions 
thus purified. We do not believe 
that the warnings of conscience will 
be found more influential than the 
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censure of their fellow men, because 


we see in the world, that men are 
more frequently guided by the latter, 
than the former; and therefore we 
wish to bring the latter to its assist- 
ance. They will tell us of the pas- 
sions of party—we answer that there 
are certainly such things ; we have al- 
ready pointed out their source; but 
those passions, with very few excep- 
tions, are rather the exaggeration of 
good, than the effect of evil passions, 
and the causes which occasion them, 
would continue to operate as power- 
fully, even though the vote by ballot 
should be established. 

It will be perceived that we have 
all along proceeded on the assump- 
tion that the persons entitled to vote 
are persons amenable to that public 
opinion which the great Locke con- 
sidered as one of the most cogent laws 
by which human actions are guided. 
If they are not, it is of little conse- 
quence whether they vote by ballot 
or by open profession—their vote is 
worthless in either case, and it can 
be of no benefit whatever to the coun- 
try to secure the unbiassed vote of a 
man who is in a rank of life to which 
intelligence cannot reach, and so cal- 
lous to the sense of shame, or the 
consciousness of guilt, as to expose 
himself to public obloquy, to be guilty 
first of the crime of bribery, and af- 
terwards of the crime of perjury, in 
order to secure the acquisition of a 
small sum of money. It is no evil 
that the expression of a corrupt heart 
should be biassed, or rather it is bet- 
ter that it should be so, because, if 
left to itself its fruits will be evil; if 
guided by an external bias they may 
by possibility be good. 

We wish it also to be understood 
that the spirit of party to which we 
have alluded is not the mere fact of 
banding together in large parties the 
distinguishing characters and princi- 
ples of which are with difficulty dis- 
cernible and unknown to many of the 
partizans, though that sort of party 
has its advantages too; but we mean 
that spirit of associating together for 
public objects, whether to promote 
the election of a parish clerk or of a 
parliamentary representative ; whe- 
ther to obtain relief from a select 
vestry or a corrupt House of Com- 
mons. That spirit by which private 
interests are merged in public consi- 
derations, and men’s actions are 
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made the expression of these public 
considerations rather than those pri- 
vate interests. That spirit by which a 
good cause is preserved and strength- 
ened, and a bad one, however strong 
at first, gradually weakened, and at 
last overcome. All the good we en- 
joy, all the evil we have eschewed, 
has been owing to the influence of 
this spirit, from the obtaining of Mag- 
na Charta down to the extorting of a 
measure of reform. It is to the in- 
fluence of that spirit we owe it that 
great changes have been so often 
brought about in England without 
a recurrence to force; because the 
strength of parties was already mea- 
sured before the sword was drawn, 
and the weaker party surrendered 
without a struggle, which it saw 
would be fruitless. When political 
opinions are diffused only through 
the medium of the press, they may 
make great way in public opinion, 
but it is impossible to ascertain how 
great that way is; for if every news- 
paper and periodical in the country 
were to take up the same view, it 
does not follow that the majority of 
the nation would be prepared to act 
upon it; and therefore the prac- 
tical advancement of that view could 
not be ascertained until something 
had occurred to call the thinkers into 
action. But when opinions are pub- 
licly discussed, a party in support 
of one side or the other is soon col- 
lected, and by the gradual increase or 
diminution of its members is shown 
the rate at which either side is gain- 
ing or losing ground. The men who 
publicly attach themselves to one 
side, are bound to their view of the 
case ; and as their actions when done 
in public will be the expression of 
their publicly professed views, so 
are those views evidence of what their 
public actions will be; and thus the 
side which each particular individual 
would take in case of a conflict is 
generally known, and the result ca- 
pable of being foreseen. But when 
professions cease to be the evidence 
of action—when men cease to be 
bound by the party they adopt, party 
itself will die away—and opinions 
enforced through the press will have 
pervaded the majority long before 
their progress is sensibly felt—those 
who are interested in opposing those 
opinions will flatter themselves that 
theircourse is slow because secret, and 
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they will only be awakened from their 
dream when some circumstance has 
occurred to call those opinions into 
sudden action, and the strength of 
parties is measured by the sword. 
Thus the people will often continue 
to suffer under evils long after they 
have acquired strength sufficient to 
get rid of them, and rulers will con- 
tinue to uphold bad measures long 
after they have become too weak to 
enforce them—because the former 
will be ignorant of their strength, 
and the latter of their weakness. 

What then is the result of all this? 
It is this. The suffrage is admitted 
to be very frequently corrupted, and 
it is admitted that this corruption is 
a great evil. The advocates of the 
ballot contend that it will consider- 
ably diminish the evil—we will ad- 
mit, for the sake of argument, that 
it would—we should then have the 
suffrage still partially corrupted, and 
the good which consists in a differ- 
ence between a system considerably 
corrupted and partially corrupted is 
so great, that we are to purchase it by 
the sacrifice of that principle which 
we have explained, and which we 
will call the principle of public asso- 
ciation, with all the advantages which 
result from it. We have shewn how 
great the value of this principle is— 
we have shewn how slight are the 
chances that the suffrage would be 
improved by the introduction of the 
ballot—and yet we are to give up that 
valuable principle for those slight 
chances of partial benefit. We say at 
once that the price is too great, infi- 
nitely too great; and if we are left 
but the alternative, we prefer the spi- 
rit of our constitution, and the prin- 
ciple upon which it rests, even with 
the abuses which deform it, to any 
system, however pure from those 
abuses in which that spirit and prin- 
ciple shall not be found. 

But we are not reduced to this al- 
ternative. This partial improvement 
for which so high a price is to be 
paid, nay more, an improvement more 
ample and complete than ever could 
be expected from the introduction of 
the ballot, can be obtained, without 
any sacrifice at all; and it will be 
obtained, if the constitutional reform 
which we advocated, be adopted. 
We must strike at the corruptibility 
rather than the corruption of the 
franchise; we must discard those 
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yoters to whom a paltry bribe is an 
object far beyond the public good, 
oa introduce those who have a stake 
in the public welfare—so great, that, 
» bestow an adequate bribe on any 
aaa number, would be be- 
yond the means of any candidate. 
As long as the right of election is 
vested in men of the very lowest sta- 
tion in society, who are alike devoid 
of intelligence and interest in the 
public welfare ; who have nothing to 
risk by, nay, neither much to expect 
from civil commotion ; it seems to us 
to be much better that they should 
be influenced by a bribe than left to 
their own unbiassed choice; because 
in the latter case they would be very 
apt to prefer the factious demagogue 
who, like themselves, had no interest 
in the public welfare; whereas in 
the former, they vote for a man who 
has at least given pledges to the 
country by the possession of pro- 
perty. How evil, then, must the 
system be, that makes a corruption 
of the franchise absolutely desirable— 
We have more than once shown how 
contrary this state of things is to the 
real principles of the constitution, 
and we have enforced the necessity 
of vindicating those principles, and 
giving the suffrage to those substan- 
tial inhabitants to whom the advan- 
tage of a well-ordered government, 
and of good laws, would be far 
greater than any bribe which a can- 
didate could bestow. 
It may be said, that even now there 
are many instances of people, such 
as we have pointed out, receiving 
bribes. We admit that there are— 
we do not contend that the alteration 
we have suggested would absolutely 
prevent bribery; on the contrary, 
we believe that nothing can abso- 
lutely and entirely prevent it while 
he human heart is so selfish as it is, 
or the human mind so blind to the 
real interests of its possessor. All 
we contend for is, that the corrup- 
tion would be much diminished by 
this alteration—far more so than it 
would by the introduction of the 
ballot as an adjunct to the present 
system—indeed as much as is com- 
patible with the —— of hu- 
man nature. It will be said 
human nature is so open to ‘corrup- 
tion, the substantial inhabitant, in 
his sphere, will be as open to bribery 
as the day labourer in his. We admit 
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that he will; but he will not be as 
liable to be bribed, because the bribe 
which he would require would be 
much too great to allow any can- 
didate to bribe a sufficient number. 
The great principle of representa- 
tion is to give the franchise to such 
a class of persons as that the per- 
sonal interest of each in the welfare 
of the state, will be greater than 
what he could derive from such a 
bribe as in ordinary cases can be 
given ; and although it is certainly an 
evil that when the numbers for each 
candidate are pretty nearly equal, 
one should be able to insure success 
by bribing, even at a high price, a 
sufficient number to turn the scales 
in his favour ; still this is an evil in- 
comparably less than that a man 
without any other pretensions should 
be able to overcome the numbers of 
his adversary by bribery alone. In 
the one case, the successful candi- 
date has no votes but what he has 
purchased, and, therefore, there is 
no evidence of his fitness; in the 
other, the pumber of unbought votes 
which he has before he recurs to bri- 
bery, gives evidence of his fitness, 
though not of his superior fitness to 
his adversary ; and though the fittest 
man ought to be chosen, it is better 
to have one who, though not fittest, is 
still in some degree fit, than one who 
has given no evidence of his fitness 
at all. 

As to the influence said to be exer- 
cised over the minds of voters who 
are occupants only, by those whose 
lands or houses they occupy, we have 
only to say, that it is utterly impos- 
sible to do aw ay with all influence : 
in every action of a man’s life he is 
sway ed by external influences of one 
kind or another; and our only ob- 
ject should be to guard against the 
operation of the worst influences ; 
and the degree of influence of this 
sort, under which a man may vote, 
we do not consider so great an evil as 
that which would ensue from the in- 
troduction of the ballot. The sort of 
wholesale and unconstitutional in- 
fluence which is said to have been ex- 
ercised in some places, cannot long 
continue to be employed. ‘The force 
of that public opinion, in support of 
which we are contending, will soon 
put an end to that, and to all such 
measures as those to which our ad- 
versaries refer in support of their ar- 
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guments; and farther than this we 
consider, that no persons placed in 
the way of such influence, ought to 
be allowed to vote. Our adversaries 
admit that a landlord cannot do with- 
out tenants or occupiers, and surely 
they will not contend that people in 
this land of business, are so blind to 
their own interests, as to risk volun- 
tarily their ruin, or even “ a revolution 
in their circumstances and family, 
fraught with anxiety, labour, and 
risk,” on the mere whim of an indivi- 
dual. A man to whom a change of 
residence is of such immense disad- 
vantage, will take care that he has 
some better security for the conti- 
nuance of his abode, in any particular 
place, than the mere will of any in- 
dividual ; he will take care before he 
settles that he has a lease, or a con- 
tract which will bind his landlord as 
well as himself; and having that lease 
or contract, he is placed beyond the 
influence of his landlord: if he has 
not, he is as much the slave of that 
landlord in every other respect as in 
relation to his franchis se; there area 
thousand other ways in which he 
may incur a displeasure, so fatal to 


himself, and he has no right to com- 
plain of consequences which he has 


voluntarily incurred. The substan- 
tial inhabitants of whom we speak, 
are those who are placed by their 
circumstances, beyond the reach of 
such influence; men who have secu- 
rity for their occupation, and who 
are able to pay their rents, and such 
only should have a right to vote, at 
least such only as may be fairly pre- 
sumed to be in this condition. The 
inhabitants who can be turned out 
at a moment’s warning, and at the 
will of their landlord, have not the 
stake sufficient to constitute a con- 
stitutional elector, and ought never 

be invested with the franchise ; 
and notwithstanding the assertions 
of our adversaries, we confidently 
affirm that there are very few inha- 
bitants of the degree, which we have 
marked out as fit to be invested with 
the franchise, who depend on tenures 
so uncertain, except those who are 

bound by business to any parti- 
cular place, and have income suffi- 
cient to place them beyond the fear 
of subserviency. In many of the 
boroughs, it is true that a number of 
the inhabitants are under the power 
of the landlords, but these inhabi. 
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tants are generally of the very lowest 

class, and ought not to be allowed 
to vote. If men choose to place 
themselves in this servile situation, 
they have no right to complain of 
being excluded from the enjoyment 
of the franchise; if they are men of 
any substance, they need not do so 
unless they please ; if they are men 
of no substance, they are unquali- 
fied to vote; and there is no f -ar, 
but self-interest will always make 
landlords prefer substantial to un- 
substantial tenants; and when they 
cannot have them in the way, in 
which they please themselves, they 
will take them in the w ay in which 
they can getthem. Let the owner 
of a town once refuse to admit any 
but occupants at will, and he will 
immediately drive away all capital, 
all trade, all respectability, and all 
industry from his town; when he 
has done that, it ought no longer to 
have representatives. 

That some influence will still con- 
tinue to be exercised, we admit, and 
we do not lament it—the public vir- 
tue is of little value, which cannot 
resist any influence, however slight; 
and the tradesman, who is afraid to 
support an honest cause, because he 
may thereby lose a customer, or 
offend a greg at neighbour, is utterly un- 
fit to vote; if he does vote, it is no 
great matter under what influence. 
A period great distress always 
supplies a fine harvest for quacks, 
and drowning men will grasp at 
straws. We are quite sure that, unless 
borne down by distress, and almost 
driven to despair, the people of Eng- 
land would never have listened even 
with the patience they have to those 
who deal out the ballot, as a specific 
for all political diseases. These dis- 
eases have arisen from causes too 
complicated to be understood, with- 
out considerable intelligence and great 
attention, and those causes therefore 
are not understood by the great mass ; 
and therefore it is that they look 
to the ballot, because whatever ad- 

vantage it may promise is plain, 
though the evils attending it are not 
so immediately perceived. A great 
deal of this has arisen from the man- 
ner in which proper measures of re- 
lief and real reform have been delayed 
—that relief and reform are now close 
at hand, whatever may be the opinions 
of our present rulers, or whoever ou! 
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future rulers may be, and that they 
are so is owing to the operation of 
that very principle, which the ballot 
is calculated to destroy. The spirit 
of co-operation for public ends, the 
force of public opinion, the imposing 
attitude of public meetings, has rous- 
ed the aristocracy of the country 
from their dreams of corrupt influ- 
ence, and there can be no doubt that 
they will soon be forced into a re- 
form, which will accomplish all the 
good which the most sanguine ad- 
mirer of the ballot can hope from its 
introduction, without that evil which 
many of its advocates have, we firmly 
believe, more immediately in view, 
and most strongly at heart. A little 
longer, and we shall see the people, 
the real people of England advancing 
to the poll, to give their suffrage in 
accordance with those principles, 
which they are not ashamed openly 
to avow, and subject only to those 
influences which ought to guide every 
man, and do guide every good man ; 
we want not a system which would 


be a shield only to those dark and 
degrading passions and _ feelings, 
which the best are not wholly free 


from, but which even the worst sel- 
dom venture to avow in public, how- 
ever willing to exercise them in pri- 
vate. We want not such a system, 
even though it possess the advantage 
of foreign growth, and come to us 
backed by the over zealous advocacy 
of those, who deem nothing good 
which has existed before their time. 
In an article on the ballot, in the 
Westminster Review, for July last, 


which we believe is the production of 
Bentham, and which, for the sake of 


genius, we would 
possible, 


desire, if it were 
to praise as much for its 
candour, as its ability, the aristo- 
cracy are urged most vehemently, 
with an argument drawn from their 
own practice of voting by ballot at 
the clubs; but this argument is so 
far from being sound, that that very 
custom is a most striking illustration 
of what we have been all along en- 
deavouring to enforce. The ballot is 
adopted at clubs, because in them the 
vote is expected to be the expression 
of the voter’s feelings, rather than his 
judgment ; the object aimed at in 
clubs, is to unite the convenience 
and cheapness of a public establish- 
ment, with the comforts of a domes- 
tie one; the qualification of a candi- 
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date is not any abstract opinions of 
his merits, but simply his being 
agreeable to a very large majority of 
the members ; aman may be as wise, 
as learned, as witty as you please, 
he may be beyond exception as to 
his manners and character, and yet 
he may be very disagreeable to se- 
veral members of the club, and that 
too for reasons which they would not 
wish to publish to the world; that 
he is disagreeable, is however a sufli- 
cient motive for his exclusion, and 
that method of voting is accordingly 
adopted, which effects his exclusion, 
without putting the parties voting 
against him, to the necessity of ex- 
plaining the grounds of their oppo- 
sition. The appeal to the judgment 
of the members would be decided by 
a fair majority, but in all clubs a 
single black ball weighs against many 
white, and for the same reason which 
we have already pointedout. In the 
election of public men, however, no 
man should be swayed by feelings, 
which he dare not “publish to the 
world, and an open vote is the best 
means of preventing them from being 
so. 

There is much in that very clever 
article, to which we would gladly 


advert, had we time or space so to 
do. The arguments which bear up- 


on the point in issue, have, we be- 
lieve, been fully met and answered, 
and we do not feel ourselves called 
upon to expose the sophisms which 
aboundin it, uponall the other matters 
which the writer touches—much we 
could say on his strictures on the in- 
fluence of property. Much more on 
his extraordinary essay on lying; 
but the task we proposed to ourselves 
is limited to a consideration of the 
ballot, and it is well nigh accom- 
plished. 

We have argued the subject dis- 
passionately and calm}y, rather as 
became the dignity of a public ques- 
tion than as the temper and style of 
some of our opponents would war- 
rant. We have done so, because we 
wished to convince and not to bully, 
though we need not tell the world 
that we value just as little the growl 
of the democrat as the frown of the 
aristocrat; but candour demands 
that we should avow, that strong as 
our objections are to the ballot, on the 
ground of the principles it involves, 
those objections acquire additional 
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strength from the character of those 
by whom it is most violently urged. 
To those men, it is no object to re- 
store the constitution to its ancient 
purity, or even to give it an addi- 
tional purity, compatible with its 
spirit and principles—their object is 
to overthrow that constitution which 
has stood for ages, and try the expe- 
riment of a new constitution of their 
own. They dislike it from the very 
circumstance es of its having stood for 
ages, and because it was built up by 
time, without the assistance of their 
own ingenious minds. We admire 
the British constitution, while we 
lament, and would repair the ra 
vages that time has made in it—we 
admire it, because we prefer expe- 
rience to theory, and deem it to be 
the peculiar characteristic of that 
constitution, that theory had nothing 
to do in its construction, and expe- 
rience every thing. We feel the sta- 
bility which our institutions derive 
from their antiquity, and we know 
that the evils of the present system 
may be remedied without depriving 
us of that stability. 

Impelled by these convictions, we 
have always fearlessly approached 
the subject of our grievances—we 
have pointed them out to public ob- 
servation, and urgently demanded 
their removal; nor have we sc rupled 
to exhort our fellow men to stand 
boldly forth in defence of their pri- 
vileges, and in the assertion of their 
rights ; we have done so by appeal- 
ing to the better and more ennobling 
feelings of human nature, but we have 
never feltourselves justified in tamper- 
ing with its darker passions—we have 
not, to suit any views of our own, 
endeavoured to lower the standard 
of public virtue, to gloss over and 
justify deceit, and treachery, and 
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fraud, nor have we sought to cherish 
the envy or inflame t the animosity of 
the populace against their superiors 
in wealth and station. 

To those who have never felt the 
loftier or more delicate sensations of 
which the human heart is capable— 
for whom grace of mind or elegance 
of manners have no charm—who 
deem ill-breeding sincerity and blunt- 
ness truth; it may be very pleasant 
to think that the characteristics 
which distinguish the countenances 
of many of the higher orders from 
their own, is ‘‘ that of a feigned scorn 
for all the public virtues, and a real 
hatred.”” But if they are really friends 
of social order, if the gradations of 
rank and the existence of society have 
really any charms for them, they 
ought not to lead on to fe elings, whic h, 
if once kindled, could only be slaked 
in the destruction—nay, even in the 
blood of all that is distinguis shed by 
rank, or station, or wealth in the king. 
dom. But they are advancing towards 
their real, though unavowed object, 
and it is for this reason that we sus- 
pect and would regret every measure 
which comes to us backed by their 
applause: let us connect their argu- 
ments on the ballot with their opi- 
nions on universal suffrage and an- 
nual parliaments, with their habitual 
vituperation of the higher orders, 
and their muttered growls against 
the expenses of a monarchy ; and we 
cannot for amoment doubt that their 
ultimate object is to pit the populace 
againt the aristocracy, and overturn 
king and peers for the sake of estab- 
lishing a wild republic, in which the 
flatterers of some of those philoso- 
phers persuade them they would be 
chosen to fill the legislative chair. 
We wish for no such republic—we 
want no such lawgivers. 
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MunpEN, the Comedian, was in the 
habit of asking, when a dull play, in 
which he was expected to have taken 
a part, was reading, (or being read,) 
before the circle of green-room cri- 
tics, ‘‘ This may be very well, but 
when do we come to the comedy ?” 
In like manner, while going through 
this last labour of Mr. E. L. Bul- 
wer’s, which bears the title of a 
Satirical Poem, we could not refrain 
from saying, with Munden, ‘ Very 
fine, we suppose—but where is the 
Satire ?”” 

Mr. Bulwer, however, we find, 
imagines himself a satirist of no small 
dimension. He informs his mother, 
to whom, with exquisite good taste, 
he dedicates the book, that ‘‘ we 
must warmly embrace public mo- 
tives, in order to feel with what 
dignity, and what justice, Satire 
can defend herself;” thereby, of 
course, assuring us, that he has 
warmly embraced public motives, and 
feels all the dignity and justice of 
Satire. In a postscript to his dedi- 


cation, he talks loftily of posterity, 
and of the peculiar aptitude his poem 


has for the present time. The pre- 
face itself, justly addressed to his 
publishers, concludes in a magnifi- 
cent vein. 


“ The Poem which forms the staple of 
this volume, addresses itself to the hu- 
mours rather than to the passions of men. 
Chiefly of a comic and of a lightly satiric 
nature, it makes little pretence to those 
provinces to which the ambition of poets is 
usually directed. And, for my own part, 
even if I possessed far higher endowments 
for poetry—far warmer inclinations to- 
wirds it than I ever, in my youngest days 
of inexperience, imagined I could claim— 
I own my belief that I have lived too im- 
mediately in that day with the style of 
which the world has grown weary, not to 
be imbued in the graver school of poetry 
with the very faults which I should cen- 
sure in others: and imbued too deeply 
and from too early a period, to allow much 
hope of exchanging those faults for faults 
of a more innovating and unhacknied cha- 
racter. In the comic school it is different; 
for the comic school has been little culti- 
vated in this country; and originality in 
that department is therefore easier than in 
one more severe, and yet seemingly more 
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inviting to disciples. If I have now accom- 
plished something which, though a tale 
and a satire, is yet not evidently plagiarised 
either from Byron or from Butler—if, 
without that wearisome straining for no- 
velty in detail—which so rarely leads to 
any thing better than affectation—the mat- 
ter and the manner be not—on the whole 
—without some claim to originality—then 
shall I be fully satisfied.” 


These are high notes of prepara- 
tion. The hiatus is at least magni- 
ficent. 

Let us then sce what the Sualire is. 
The commencement is, no doubt, 
meant to be mischievous: it is an 
epistle to Captain Basil Hall, who is 
severely reprehended for an unlucky 
article in the Quarterly Review. How 
vigorous the Satire is, may be ga- 
thered from the following sample : 
** You ridicule a mighty state, 

Without a grain of wit for satire ; 

On knottiest points, with ease debate, 

Without one just thought on the matter ; 
With scarce the Trave ller’s art to gaze, 

You ape the Sage’s to distinguish— 
And while dear England’ s laws you praise, 

You quite forget the laws of English. 
Ev'n now, while through the 

lands 

Sweeps gathering on—behold in all 
His might—on Murray's counter stands 

And fires his pop-gun—Captain H-—1!”’ 


Freedom 


Of the force and pith of these 
verses we say nothing. But is not 
the selection of poor Hall, as his 
first object, a dubious proof of the 
fitness of Mr. Bulwer for general sa- 
tirizing? Hall may sleep easily under 
this infliction—and, at all events, 
there is no chance that he will be 
tempted to return the compliment. 
But when the brave, though prudent 
writer, in the manner of “‘ Butler and 
Byron,” notices, that ‘‘ Captain Hall 
damns poor Murray’s lost Review,’ 
there is somebody perhaps concerned, 
who, if affronted in his little finger, 
may be dangerous—and, accordingly, 
our valorous Satirist takes occasion, 
before his glorious strain is conclud- 
ed, to express what “ a debt of gra- 
titude he has incurred, and that no 
slight one, to Mr. Lockhart, who has 
honoured literature,” &e. &c. We 
know whom we can chastise. 
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The first chapter of the first book, 
(there are four books, and in each 
three chapters,) contains only one 
piece of Satire, which we subjoin. 
It is in a note. 

“ Mr. Sadler, on whom his godfathers 
bestowed the most just of all epithets by 
the most prophetic of all initials Mr. 
M. T. (commonly pronounced Empty) Sad- 
ler, has lately published a book in oppo- 
sition to the followers of Malthus; the size 
of it is very remarkable.” 


The originality and applicability of 
this wit are highly to be commended. 
It must make a deep impression upon 
the fame and feelings of the gentle- 
man, whose ill luck it is to be visited 
by it. To be attacked at once by two 
such mighty geniuses as Macaulay 
and Bulwer, is an awful calamity. 

The second chapter supplies us only 
with some general remarks on the vo- 
racity of parsons and aldermen—the 
dislike of the aristocracy for demo- 
cracy—the rapacity of courtiers, &c. 
poured forth allegorically against 
the Siamese; all of which we think 
we have heard somewhere before. 
Here is as good a specimen as we can 
find. 


The Siamese parsons, says an 
English orator, 


“ 


dun you into giving. 

Ours take their own—a paltry living. 

Each selfish wish they nobly stifle, 

And save our souls—for quite a trifle. 

Our lords are neither mean nor arrogant, 

Nor war against broad truths by narrow 
cant ; 

Ne’er wish for perquisites, nor sinccures, 

Nor prop great ills, by proffering tiny cures ; 

Our goods before their own they rate ’em, 

And as for younger sons—they hate ’em! 

Thus all our patriots are invincible, 

And, bless you !—as to change of principle ! 

Ev’n if one wish’d to chouse the people, 

One’s by the Lower House prevented ; 

There, by a slight expence of tipple, 

We've all the Commons represented— 

And with such singular ability, 

No groat’s ere spent with inutility. 

Thus do we hold both license—and 

Despotic fetters in ludibrium ; 

And thus must England ever stand 

Erect—in triple equilibrium ! 

These are the things that best distinguish 
men— 

These make the glorious boast of English- 
men !”” 


How piquant, forcible, and ori- 
ginal! 
In chapter the third trade bursts 


out, and we have a sharp touch 
against his worthy rival, the author 
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of Granby. In the passage he takes 
care, however, to throw off a Colbur- 
nian touch, in puffery of Paul Clifford 
—‘‘ a novel of our house.” 

“ ] hear a certain novel lately 
Sent forth by me, displeased you greatly; 
You thought the gentry of the road 
Should choose their words more a-/a-mode ; 
You felt indignant that such ug- 
Ly words my vulgar folks should utter, 
And Peggy Lobkins, of ‘ the Mug,’ 
Be less refined than Lady Flutter ;— 
And you were right I must allow, 
But I will mend my manners now, 
Bid Nature seek some other place, 
Paint man no more—but sketch ‘his 

Grace ;’ 

Mince truth like any other Mister— 
And shrink, smirk, drivel into L r. 


“Two of a trade, &c.” A fit of 
remorse, apparently, seizes upon him 
here, and he feels that the promised 
satire is not yet forthcoming. 


“ But patience, patience, and proceed— 

When once in England we are landed, 

Such pretty things you'll find—indeed 

I’m sure you'll own it, if you’re candid! 

A general satire, quite refined, 

But also stinging on mankind ; 

Some things especially I’ve painted, 

With which ‘ your Graces’ are acquainted, 

Smart, striking, side-long, SILHOUETTE 
touches— 

To charm the haut goiét of a Duchess. 

One draught of that sweet inebriety— 

The best champaigne of ‘ good society ;’ 

And just to zest the ‘ glass of fashion,’ 

Un petit verre of cream of passion.” 


How splendidly this promise is 
fulfilled, we shall soon see. The re- 
mainder of the chapter is nonsense 
of another kind; of which, anon. 
And so ends book the first. 

Book the second opens with a sort 
of L. E. L. dedication to the Right 
Honourable the Lady , before her 
marriage. We have now, however, 
arrived in England, and may expect 
that the “ravaging would begin.” 
The Siamese twins are shown, and 
make a sensation. The bitterest lines 
we can find are the following. 


‘** From ten, to five o’clock each day, 
There thronged to see them such a bevy, 
Such cabs, and chariots blocked the way, 
The crowd was like a new King’s levée. 
Sir Astley bid high to secure them, 

To cut up when the spring was o’er ; 

He had, he begged leave to assure them, 
Cut up ‘ The Skeleton’ before. 

’Twas much, they'd see, if they reflected, 
To be with care and skill dissected ; 

And if next year they would prefer—he 
Was not at present in a hurry. 
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Old Crock much wanting then some new 
Good speculation, tried to steal them ; 
While Lady ——, the famous Blue— 
Gravely requested leave to feel them. 
Pettigrew said he’d keep a nice 

Glass case on Saturdays exposed for them, 
And Mrs. * * *, who'd married thrice, 
With great civility proposed for them.” 


By the way, Jerdan, in quoting 
this cutting satire, omitted the despe- 
rate hit against Pettigrew, as some- 
thing too severe, when in his impar- 
tial review he extracted the remain- 
der of this terrific passage. How 
cruel and ferocious the whole must 
appear to Sir A. Cooper—Crockford 
—Tom Pettigrew—Lady » and 
the trigamist, Mrs. * * *!— 

Chapter the second—Book the se- 
cond, we pass fora while. In chap- 
ter the third, the satire rolls only 
against Long’s hotel, which is thus 
wickedly gallimawfred. 





* Well—just by that renowned hotel 
Where whiskered Tigers grimly dwell, 
Where noble and his Dolly 

Bask in the dung of vulgar folly. 
Where the mustachio’d sharpers shun 
The gull’d friend, as the greedy dun. 
Where Slang exalts his belcher’d nob, 
And the smug waiter is ‘ Dear Bob.’ ” 





The rest is a description of a row. 
The third book of this Satire turns 
principally upon love. A police jus- 
tice, before whom the Siamese boys 
are brought, is, however, duly held 
up to public indignation, in prose 
and verse. In verse as follows :— 
“ Gravely the Justice heard the speech, 
Gravely the Justice eyed the two, 
Gravely the Justice frowned on each, 
And said—‘ Young men, ’tis very true ! 
‘ Your crime, you cannot but be seusible 
‘ At present seems quite indefensible ; 
‘ Appearances are aggravated, 
Your being thus so strangely mated ; 
A circumstance which, if not vicious, 
At least, must be allowed suspicious ! 
* Perhaps you can explain, and state your 
‘ Reasons for this strange trick of Nature. 
‘If you can give of all this mystery 
* A full account, and honest history, 
* Our laws will do you nought of ill— 
‘ Ifnot—they send you to the Mill!’ ” 


‘ 
‘ 


In prose—thus— 


“We must be careful how we consider 
there is any exaggeration in this harangue; 
how we censure the author for too broad a 
a caricature, or the justice for too harsh a 
vein of reasoning. Are the Siamese the 
only men condemned for what it often hap- 
pens Nature has been alone to blame ? Do 
none owe crime to the example of parents, 
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the stings of famine, and a variety of cir- 
cumstances over which the culprits had no 
control? Poverty ties men to guilt, as the 
bone united Chang to Ching. And a poor 
devil born beneath the frown of fortune is 
hung because it continues,” 


Discriminating and judicious cen- 
sor! The abstract philosophy is fine 
as the practical satire is stringent 
and novel. Further satirical com- 
position the book contains none, ex- 
cept that certain attorneys are called 
Messrs. Rack, Gripe, Grasp, Clutch, 
and Plunder. Terrible fellow ! 

The fourth and last book is hard 
upon the medical tribe. 


“ Yes, reader, for the worst prepare ; 

Think of your poor soul, 1 implore you! 
Your will !—you’ve not an hour to spare ! 

A son of Galen is before you! 
Pooh ! let us not be so malicious; 
Your licensed leech is never vicious. 
Death from his hands should give no terror, 
In him ’tis—‘ Accidental error !’ 
But quacks who do the art usurp, us 
Like St. John Long, destroy on purpose ! 
Pouring damned gas, I do assure ye, 

Into our lungs, by way of potion, 
And making, with infernal fury, 

Holes in our poor backs with a lotion! 
But this, sweet reader, let me urge on 
Your kind remembrance, was a surgeon, 
Licensed to do your business ably, 

One died with him most comfortably ! 
Indeed, he did enjoy a station 

Of quite uncommon reputation. 

Perhaps, you think my verse may glance 
To Mr. Brodie, or to Vance — 

Or to that ‘ Duke of Limbs’ so super- 
-Eminent—aye, Sir Ashley Cooper ! 

Or him who wrote, so I’ve heard tell, 

A Book which merits great abhorrence, 
He cuts one up extremely well, 

And, I believe, his name is Lawrence ! 
Or that most soft and unalarming 
Surgeon, the ladies think so charming.” 


&c. &c. &c. This potent stroke is 
the last touch of satire we can find. 
The rest is molasses. 

We have passed by one of the 
twelve chapters, and that because it 
being the most satirical, we wish- 
ed to let the author show off his best 
powers in the end. The argument 
of chap. ii. book ii. is, verbatim and 
literatim, as follows :— 





“ Preliminary notice, of great import- 
ance to the interest both of author and 
reader—The brothers retired from public 
life—The parentage, circumstances, and 
character of Julian Laneham—News from 
Bancok, its effect upon the Twins—Chang 
and Ching brought out into ‘ Good Socie- 
ty;’ their extraordinary ‘on—Singularity 
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of any persons, not royal, being much 
sought after in England—Tom Moore’s 
jealousy of Ching, and Chang's likeness to 
Lord Byron—Holland House, &c. &c.— 
Ching’s admiration of the English ladies ; 
names of some of them—Rebuke to the 
Muse—Lady Jersey sends Chang a ticket 
for Almack’s ; confusion occasioned there- 
by; adjusted by Lady Cowper—Almack’s 
—Chang waltzes with Lady Frances—A 
Maid of Honour—Lady Connor's great 
kindness to Ching—Chang’s argument with 
Prince C—-—i—Proposal to submit the 
controversy to Mr. Hallam—Ching’s abrupt 
and involuntary disappearance from Al- 
mack’s—The brothers received at court— 
Their different politics—The convenience 
politicians find in having a junction-bone— 
Ching dances before the Queen—Ching 
believes Lady Frances in love with him, 
takes compassion upon her—His gallant 
project to scale her window—Foreigners 
too well received by our countrywomen— 
Caution to the latter—A Blue Party— 
Apostrophe to the Great Authors of the day 
—A wit described—The wit’s address to 
Chang—Chang’s anger—The brothers de- 
part to execute Ching’s amorous exploit. 


Colburn himself never wrote a bet- 
ter puff than this argument—indeed 
we think we see the master’s own 
tine Roman-hand in the composition. 


Let us look out the satirical bits one 
by one. 

1. “‘ Tom Moore’s jealousy of Ching, 
and Chang’s likeness to Lord Byron,” 
says the argument. The poem gives 


us— 


* Of Ching—that diamond of good fellows 
Tom Moore begins to grow quite jealous ; 
For Ching once made a happy hit, 

And complimented Lady Frightful, 
And so became the reigning wit, 

Whom all such ladies called delightful. 
Besides, on the piano forte 

Siamese ballads he could sing ; 

And, oh! they were so sweet—so naughty 

You'd scarce haye known Tom Moore 

from Ching. 
And really Chang, who sulking by 
Sate with curled lip and drooping eye, 
While, Moore-like, Ching performed the 
syren, 
Made no bad sort of Bancok Byron.” 

2. ** Holland House, &c. &e.— 
Ching’s admiration of the English 
ladies, names of some of them.’”” So 
far the argument—now for the poem. 
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“ As they professed opinions liberal, 
And Chang was thought a youth of nods, 
They went where wordy Witlings gibber all 
{neptitudes—at Holland House. 
There, Allen, all about the riches 
Of Siam, with its manners—laws, 
Pump’d out—to pour into those speeches 
Which gain his Lordship such applause. 
Those speeches when the frost of fears 
Melts—as Monseigneur swells from Ma- 
dame— 
And gushes out upon the Peers, 
The History of the World since Adam! 
The Duke of Devonshire was very 
Civil—he’s really a good fellow ! 
And D , when he saw, grew merry, 
Two faces than his own more yellow. 
Lord Granville courteously desired, 
The’d join his coterie of whisters ; 
And Esterhazy much inquired, 
if they were sure they had no sisters. 
Ching thought, the first ball he attended, 
(The married women seemed so pretty,) 
Some goddesses had condescended 
To’ improve the beauty of the city. 
He asked the names he should adore, 
I find we worshipped them before ; 
And in Ching’s prayer book you may spy 
"em, 
Writ neatly down—New Nat* for Siam. 
Here’s Lady Gower, a charming face 
To heavenly visions to exhort one; 
And here, I think, we seem to trace 
A future Boudhist Nat} in Norton. 
St. Maur—her mother beauty taught her— 
And here — fair Lady Cowper’s daughter. 


Next—dash to earth the cup of praise, 

Resume, proud Muse, thy sober satire, 
Nor bow thy vow’d, unworldly lays, 

To those whom every foo! may flatter. 
Leave, ‘ Ladies Fair!’ to be the boast 
Of guardsmen and the Morning Post ; 
And, with thy light but faithful strain, 
On—my free satire—sweep again !” 

My Free Satire! O, Juvenal and 
Lucilius ! O, Swift and Butler!—/his 
free—this satire! This paltry drivel, 
of which every sham fashionable no- 
vel is composed—these tawdry com- 
pliments—they satire. If it be so, the 
country is emasculate indeed. 

3. ‘* Lady Connor’s great kindness 
to Ching —Chang’s argument with 
Prince C- i—Proposal to submit 
tae controversy to Mr. Hallam.” 
says argument—what says poem? 


* Til Lady Connor, from her station 
Beside thus turns the conversation— 


* “ Nat, (as we have before said) are superior beings.” 
+ Why does he call Dick Sheridan’s grand-daughter a Bhouddist—i. e. we suppose a 


worshipper of Buddh! We recommend Mrs. Norton to look into this. 


The Irish are 


proved, by Vallancey and other great men, to be decidedly oriental in their origin— 
and perhaps there may be something in it. Why, otherwise, fix upon Old Rednose’s de- 
scendant as the Bhouddist of the party? She should ask for an explanation. 
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‘ Dear! Mr, Ching, that ’s very pretty— 
‘ Why Moore himself ’s not half so witty — 
* How well you know our English dances— 
* You'll come to us the twenty-second; 
‘ You’ve heard, perhaps, that LadyFrances, 
‘ The Duke his best Mazourkist reckon- 
ed.— 
‘ Music you like—Ah! how divine a 
‘ Thing is that song Fan loves to sing— 
‘ Your property I think ’s in China, 
* And you're the eldest, Mr. Ching ? 
‘Can, Mr. Ching,’ resumes the lady, 
‘ Our carriage be of use to you? 
‘I grieve, that we’re so full already— 
‘ We cannot ask your brother too— 
‘Oh, I forgot—well, well—you'll call! 
‘Fanny, my love—why, where’s your 
shawl ?’ 


, 


Return we—as the gallant Ching 

Now starts, the friendly robe to bring— 
To Chang, who I forgot to tell ye, 

Was arguing with Prince C i; 

Both talked with wonderful ability, 

The theme ?—‘ The doctrine of Utility.’ 





A point so hard, if well contested— 
Could scarce in such spot be adjusted ; 
So ‘twas agreed on either side, 

That Hallam should the point decide, 
Since none more noted for addiction 
To learning or—to contradiction. 


This settled, they propose to canter 

Off to the U ‘mpire’s s house instanter ; 
Forgetting, in the hot debate, 

That now it was extremely late, 

And that, perchance, sweet sleep assuages 
His mind who wrote ‘ The Middle Ages.’ ” 


You may remember, gentle reader, 
when Bish and his brotherhood were 
in vogue, the ingenious placards 
which used to bedeck the walls in all 

varieties of glorious typography,— 
Looking on them from a distance, if 
your sight was not particularly keen, 


you saw, Tue Emperor or Russia 
—— INTEND TO PAY —— A VISIT 


To Lonpon —— NEXT SPRING —— 
HAPPY PEOPLE! 07, DESPERATE DIS- 
TRESS — — OVERWHELMING ENG- 
LAND ——NO LONGER TO BE BORNE 
— — Forty Tuousanp MEN IN 
Arms; or, Tor CHANCELLOR OF THE 
Excnequer — — Next Monpay 
—— WILL MOVE — — THE ABOLI- 
TION OF THE NaTrIionaL DEBT; or 
any thing of the same striking kind. 
On coming nearer, you found that 
the felonious Bish had inserted be- 
tween his red and yellow capitals 
devised by Frederick Gye, now-a- 
days, M.P., words in a more modest 
character, which gave a different 
complexion to the story—as, ‘‘ The 
Emperor of Russia intends to establish 
lotteries on Bish’s system, which he 
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so much admired when on his visit 
to London ; and the people of St. Pe- 
tersburgh may next spring share for 
the first time such 20,0001. prizes 
as those Bish has been selling to the 
happy people! of England,’’—and so 
on. Gulled by the flaring announce- 
ment, you read the whole placard ; 

and if possessed of a further stock of 
gullibility, bought perhaps a ticket or 
a sixteenth, according to the state of 
your finances. 

So here Mr. Bulwer’s argument- 
maker, evidently the same hand as 
the principal puff-writer of the es- 
tablishment for which he does busi- 
ness—thrusts his flaring placard be- 
fore your eyes, which to them who 
are not initiated in the secret of these 
affairs, reads most magnificently ; 
but, alas! when we come to examine 
the matter more minutely, it is no- 
thing like what the first glance has 
promised. The piquant heading of the 
argumentator is at sad variance 
with the insipid following of the 
poet. 

Or, again— 

Have you ever been at Bartholo- 
mew fair, and there read in all the 
beauty of particoloured daubery an- 
nouncements over a booth of ‘‘ The 
wonderfullest pigfaced lady as is,””— 
and on entering—for being at the 
fair, you ought to enter all manner 
of booths—discovered that the said 
miracle of nature is no more thana 
shaved bear. Of ‘‘ The amazingest 
Swiss Giantess wot stands seven 
feet,’”,—no more than an Irish 
guardsman, high-heeled and _petti- 
coated for the occasion, and passing 
off the patois of Clare or Kerry as the 
feminine dialect of Lucerne or Basle. 
Or, “‘ The smallest of little Dwarfs 
from Portingal, by name Don Ferdy- 


nand Migull, no higher nor yur 
knee,”—a dancing-dog. So of the 


rest. 

In like manner Mr. Bulwer’s show- 

man holds us out ladies as strange as 
if their faces were porciform—giant- 
esses as great, and dwarfs as diminu- 
tive as the sublimity or humility of our 
corporal natures could admit—and 
what have we when we are admitted? 
Nothing but the old familiar faces 
and figures which have been shewn 
off in every second-hand, or twenty- 
second hand booth throughout the 
empire of the Minerva press. 

Or thirdly and lastly, have you 
ever perused one of those ingenious 
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compositions of Messrs. Colburn 
and Bentley, known to Gods, men, 
and booksellers by the name of puffs, 
in which the “‘ Denounced,” or the 
“* Disowned,”’ or the “‘ Be d——d,”’ 
or any other of the admirable pro- 
ductions of that class and order, are 
depicted as ‘‘ works of superhuman 
genius, talent more than mortal, 
energy divine—price one pound and 
one shilling. N.B. None.are genuine 
unless they have the mark of C. and 
B. on the title page.” And being 
enticed in the simplicity of your 
heart by these flattering pictures, 
handed forth your sovereign and its 
silvery attendant with the certain 
fate of discovering that the book so 
beplastered was stupidity beyond be- 
lief, ignorance abominable, and af- 
fectation not to be endured. So 
here—but the parallel runs too close 
to render it necessary to impress it 
upon the mind of the most superfi- 
cial of our juvenile readers. 

We have now fairly and honestly 
extracted every satirical word in this 
satirical tale of the times. How qua- 
lified the author is to fill the chair to 
which he pretends, may be judged 
by the extracts—we have, however, 
one parting word before we leave 
this portion of our subject. 

We have seen how the verdict of 
damnation, pronounced upon ‘ poor 
Murray’s lost Review,” is qualified, 
by the panegyric upon the Quar- 
terly Reviewer. We have now to 
see how the vague generalities di- 
rected against the aristocracy, the 
ministers, the state of things in ge- 
neral, are reduced to practice. 

Whois Prime Minister? Earl Grey. 
Is he satirized? Listen—in verse— 


** What then my hope? Oh, if thy youth 
Bow’d Ease to Toil, and Pride to Truth: 
If thy stern manhood never faltered, 
Unawed—unbought—untired—unaltered; 
If yet the ends thou sought’st to gain, 
The same eternal truths remain ; 

If to enforce those ends, the Hour 

Hath sceptered Liberty with Power, 

May we not hope from thee for more 
Than Might ere gave to Right before ?”” &c. 


Then in prose: 


“« Turn to any page in the political life of 
Lord Grey, what is the cause for which 
we find him the advocate ?—Economy— 
peace—reform—liberty allowed abroad, 
and enlarged at home. Was there ever 
before a minister in this country to whom 
the people had merely to say, ‘ Be con- 
sistent ?’” 
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Satirize a prime minister, indeed 
—God of the lick-spittles forbid! 
And a minister too, who in the first 
two months of his administration, 
gave his sons and sons-in-law, and 
kith and kin, 60,0001. a year. No— 
No—he is a minister, whose youth 
bowed ease to toil, and pride (?) to 
truth—whose stern manhood was 
unawed—unbought —untired — un- 
haltered (which we suspect is the 
true reading)—who is, of course, such 
a minister as the country never saw 
before—that being indeed, the correct 
and ordinary style of speaking of all 
ministers for the time. We may pass 
by the title of ‘the moral Theseus of 
mankind,” given him in p. 239, as 
another droit of the premier, which 
by such satirical pens as those of 
Mr. Bulwer, would have been be- 
stowed, had he been the Sisyphus 
in person. 

Who is Home Secretary? Why 
Lord Melbourne. Is he satirized? 
As thus—p. 132: 


“ A glorious laugh from William Lamb ;” 


“‘ who, as Viscount Melbourne, and Secre- 
tary of State, will, we hope and believe, 
fulfil all that the country has long expected 
from his talents, and prove that a man may 
be honest and true as well as wise and 
merry.” 


Such is the satire that generally 
awaits on cabinet ministers from the 


breed of Bulwers. Mr. B.’s subject 
does not lead him to speak of the 
Foreign Secretary—the Clerk of the 
Pells—the Chairman of the Commit- 
tees—the Secretary of the Colonies 
—the Auditor of the Exchequer—but 
no doubt, if it had, every one of these 
official gentlemen would have been 
the sweetest fellows in existence. 

Satire, indeed!—It used to be 
called grovelling servility. But then 
‘I admit,” some kind reader will 
suggest, ‘‘ that the man cannot write 
satire—he has given a wrong name 
to his book—but he may be a poet 
nevertheless.” Let us try. 

The story then is this: in Siam, 
a couple of boys, joined as the Sia- 
mese twins, lately exhibited, are 
born. The father is in agony—the 
neighbours in dismay.~ An old wo- 
man proposes that they should be 
killed. A mother’s shriek is heard— 
paternal and maternal affections and 
sympathies, &c. &c. horribly hashed, 
then come on the tapis. 
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A missionary, named Hodges, ar- 
rives at Siam, and makes a speech 
to the Siamese people, in the manner 
of Orator Hunt—such being the ob- 
vious practice at Siam. They toss 
him in a palanquin—such also being 
there the customary treatment of the 
English in India, beyond the Gan- 
ges. He falls close by the door of 
the boys, severely wounded—is taken 
in, and cured. 

So beautifully consistent is our au- 
thor, that this Hodges, who is in- 
troduced as a butt—a bore—describ- 
ed as acanting saint, &c., turns out 
to be a dashing Ultra Tory—a very 
kind hearted fellow—but, neverthe- 
less, having a turn for speculation, 
he recommends that tlie boys should 
go to England. The father consents, 
and the boys go to consulta sorcerer. 
Here is the finest writing in the 
book. They find the magician, who 
is, it seems, now-a-days, living and 
exercising his powers within hail of 
regions ruled over by the august 
chair and deputy chair of Leaden- 
hall-street. He, who is frontispieced 
most abominably, in a sort of cari- 
cature of the Freischutz, puts the 
boys within a flame that curled 

“ Not in the northern wizard’s ring 

But oval like—and imaging 
A mystery in the antique world— 
This being done— 
“ Now the fire is calmly burning, 
And the orgy hath begun ; 

And along the red girth going, 

From an iron vessel throwing 

In the flame the appointed things 

Of that black and fearful learning ; 

Thus the Magian with each one 
Slowly sings. 

‘ Seizers of the wretch who wars 

‘ With the Sovereign of the Stars, 

* Ye, whom my victory taught to fear me, 

‘ Still and bright Grahana hear me! 


‘ And ye who sweep thro the air and the 
deep, 
‘ And rise on the Fire God’s wings, 
‘ Or couched in the gloom of the mountain’s 
womb, 
* Hold court with the Metal kings ; 
* Ye mocking ELEMENTs—who laugh 
‘At a mortal’s doom with a frantic 
mirth— 
* And scatter our dust, when we die, like 
chaff 
* O’er the heart of the griefless earth : 
‘ Ye, whom my victory taught to fear me, 
* Bhuta, dread servants of Siva, hear me! 
‘ Four and sixty bones are here, 
‘ Blent and seethed in the bow! of Fear; 
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‘ Four and sixty roots are mingled 

‘ By the moon, at her moment of glory, 
singled, 

‘ By these, by the ashes, the draught, and 
the dust— 

* Come hither—come hither,—ye must— 
ye must! 

‘Steep my tongue in the Fount of the 
Future Things, 

* And shadow my soul with your rushing 
wings.’ ”” 


What precious foolery! He tells 
us, in a page or too farther forward, 
that some of the consequences of 
this happen according to the laws of 
the Ape—it is certainly conceived 
and executed in the spirit of the 
Ass. 

They arrive in England, and are 
shown. Hodges (who, after being 
depicted as a mean and sordid ad- 
venturer, actuated only by views of 
profit in bringing the boys to Eng- 
land, becomes, in the course of this 
well-constructed poem, a most ho- 
nourable man), secures a consider- 
able sum of money for them; and, 
this being augmented by the natural 
and probable means of a remittance 
of a diamond of high price from their 
father at Bancok, which he won at 
a gaming-table, makes them very 
rich. They then become disgusted 
with being shown as wild beasts, 
give up the business, and get at once 
into fashionable society—go to Al- 
mack’s, &c. Here the younger bro- 
ther waltzes—God knows how—and 
speculating mamas look out for the 
elder as a good match for their 
daughters. The preposterous folly 
of this is glaring; and yet nothing 
can be more pitifully common-place 
than their adventures. They climb 
a wall in quest of a lady with whom 
one of them has fallen in love—are 
chased by the servants—get into a 
street row—are sent to the watch- 
house—brought before a magistrate, 
&c. One specimen of all this will be 
sufficient. It is given as something 
very facetious, being put into the 
mouth of 


“a certain 
Wit of the day—we’ll call him Merton.” 


And thus the Humourist proceeds : 


* Quoth he, ‘ The nature of your tie 
* Must be a great advantage to you; 
‘ All laws you clearly may defy, 
‘ And ropes and chains in vain pursue 
* you, 
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* For while the one offence incurs, 
* The other nought amiss may do ; 
* And who shall harm the one who errs, 
‘ Nor harm the unoffending too? 
* Nor bounds your tie to law’s perversion— 
¢ Think what a fund ‘tis for diversion ! 
“ « Suppose Chang went into the church, 
* And Ching should enter in the navy, 
* On Sunday evenings, in the lurch 
* Ching leaves his flock to cry ‘ peccavi.’ 
Because Lieutenant Ching—the sinner— 
Grows groggy at the captain’s dinner ; 
While, should a war break out—and Ching 
‘ Have any timorous misgiving, 
He’s only got to cut the thing 
* By saying, Chang can’t leave his living ! 

















“ ¢ Think, too—since now the illumined 
‘ nation 

Has taken up emancipation, 

And a big oath—his thousandth odd— 

* Upon O’Connell’s sturdy lips is— 

That this next sessions, he—by God— 

‘ Will quite emancipate the—Gipsies ! 

Why should not bright St. Stephen’s, too, 

Emancipation grant to you? 

Giving you both the right of burgess, 

To sit in parliament by purchase? 






“ 








- 












«“ ¢ Well, then, if Chang ambition fire, 
And he some quiet burgh should hire ; 
Ching need not care a single filbert, 
What bills he owes to Stultz and Gilbert. 
To’ arrest the debtor would, remember, 
Be a gross outrage on the member. 





- 














“« © But putting g greater things aside, 

‘ Only conceive that one may wed, 
* And that the other hates the bride, 

* With whom ke too must go to bed. 











“* ¢ Supposing, while you most caress her, 
* He with reproaches should address her ; 
* « Ah, thy sweet mouth !’—* that monstrous 
feature ;’ 
* «Star of my soul!’—*‘ the nasty creature,’ 
‘ Shall I be never of this bore rid?’ 
* «Oh, what delight !'—‘ my God, how hor- 
rid!’ 
Such, it is clear, might be of each 
The’ opposing thought, or, haply, speech! 
If this should now and then annoy, 
At least one comfort you enjoy ; 
* Should you grow tired of Mrs. Chang, 
Tis not quite requisite to hang ! 
* Whene’er you like, unto her snar‘ings 
* You leave her with the little darlings! 
For Ching, whom you place all th’ offence 
with, 

‘ Blame-him as much as she may please, 
Has business, that he can’t dispense with, 
* Just at your wife’s antipodes! 


















‘** ¢ Thus may you feast on all love’s honey, 
‘ But shun the sting of matrimony !’”’ 
























Shopboy and oyster virgin cried. 
The attics groaned their lofty blame, 
And from the stalls” 





1 ve — 
The Siamese 


{there are nonc there] 





Twins. [ March, 
How hard we labour to be witty! 
Such and so ingenious are the 

equivoques which Mr. Bulwer finds 

in the strange position of his twins 

—there is one of the set, however, 

particularly worthy of notice; as, 

indeed, the author appears to think, 
because he immortalizes it both with 
pen and pencil. Chang, the grave 
brother (it must be observed that 

Mr. B. has divided his joint heroes 

into grave and gay) having, in the 

course of his fashionable life, fallen 
into company with 


** Brave Sergeant Drill of the sublime, 
And gay profession of the soldier,” 
had, like a fine gentleman in such 

superfine society, 





* found himself imbruted 
—and by the Lord recruited.” 


A highly probable recruit to get 
passed under all the circumstances 
—but never mind. Ching, the gay 
brother, had got into debt to Mr. 
Stultz, a matter, however, wholly 
forgotten by the ingenious limner, 
who dresses the Siamese boys all 
through his engravings, in the cos- 
tume in which the “ originals” were 
exhibited. The bailiff employed by 
Stultz—proh pudor upon such short 
credit !—and the crimp sergeant, 
seize each their man. And where? 
Gods of Fleet-ditch! at the famous 
spot where Farringdon-street, Lud- 
gate-hill, Fleet-street, and Bridge- 
street come toa confluence ! Now it 
may do very well for the Footman 
School of Novelists—the Silver Fork 
polishers—to pretend ignorance of 
Russell-square ; but for a Satirist, 
who ought to traverse all regions, 
and know all manners, to paint a 
crimp sergeant, in full uniform, seiz- 
ing a recruit in the City—to describe 
an outcry from the attics,* as au- 


By ale 


dible and influential against a bailiff 


at the crossing of Fleet-market—or 
imagine a sheriff’s officer choosing 
such a place for an arrest; and 
shameless—most shameless of all— 
for a hack author or his artist to be 
so ignorant of the locality of the 
Fleet Prison—one of their natural 
homes—as to bring it next door to 











“ Ay, shame on every side, 


* came hoarsely shame,’’—p, 201. 
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Ludgate-hill, it being, as all our 
tribe well know, Number Nine—this 
is, indeed, 
incident is fine. 

Chang falls in love with Mary, 
the daughter of Hodges—and the 
lady falls in love with a young gel- 
tleman, uamed Julian Laneham—a 
hero according to pattern. The Sia- 
mese lover fancies that his brother 
also is in love with the lady, and 
much absurdity ensues. Chang’s 
emotion and some strange fancies 
he has for murdering Ching, are 
discovered by Mary, who forms a 
plaa for separating them. She makes 
them drunk accordingly, and in that 
happy state a surgeon disunites 
them. 

Chang 
directions 


Rovers. 


too bad. But the whole 


then appears. The stage 
put us in mind of The 


CHAPTER III. 

[Chang alone, upon a hill [a plagiar- 
ism from the famous poem of Jack 
and Jill] commanding a wide and 

The River flow- 
ing immediately beneath. Time, 
Noon ! . ! f] 

“Ha! ha! roll on thou glorious Wave! 

Sing out thou fresh and mirthful Air! 

Joy! joy! my free heart now can brave 

Your taunts twas madness once to bear! 

The wild voice of your liberty 

Can mock my sullen soul no more ! 

—How bright are ye. sweet Earth and Sky, 

That were so dark before ! 

[ Motioning away a herd of cattle that 
approach towards him gazing. | 

Away! away! my heart is coy; 

Nature is now my Empire! None,” &c. 


various prospect, 


Pastoral poetry, at all events! 

After motioning aw: ay the cattle! he 
goes to an arbour, where he finds Ju- 
lian Lancham kissing Mary Hodges. 
Considerably annoyed by this, he 
groans, and the interrupted pair start 
up. What follows is fine writing. 


“ And there—full in that spectral gleam- 
ing, 

Around his dark rude features streaming — 

As some bronz’d image in a wood, 

Lifeless, but life-like, which to see 

Gloom sternly out, and solemnly, 

Curdles the blood; the Indian stood 

Erect and mute—his raven hair 

In the dead stillness all unwaving ! 

And in his brow and lip, despair 

Her strange and dread defeature graving. 

But in his mien that power of Awe, 

That hush’d nor conscious haughtiness— 

Which human forms can only draw 

rom grief’s most desolate abyss. 
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He spoke nor stirred ;—nor even gazed 
On him, who—shuddering and amazed— 
Wherefore he knew not,—now drew nigh. 
But when the maid, emboldened, past 
Upon the sod—on her his eye, 

Dark and dilatingly he cast.” 


No commentary on this splendid 
passage is necessary. Chang disap- 
pears—the lovers are married—and 
Ching remains upon town, as great a 
wit as Mr. Bulwer. 

Gentle reader, you admit that the 
pathos—the tale—the, &c. is trash as 
feeble, though, perhaps, not as mean, 
as the satire. A tenderness of feeling 
may still induce you to say, ‘‘true, he 
cannot write poetry of any degree ; 
but, shocked asI am by the specimens, 
he may, perchance, have an ear for 
verse.”’ 

No, good reader, he cannot even 
rhyme. A more paltry ear never was 
nailed on a pillory. The very first 
verse of his poem shows his poverty. 
* In Bancok—all the world must know 

Bancok’s the capital of Siam— 

There lived, not quite an age ago, 
A gentleman, whose name was—Fiam ! 


Here the name is 
rhyme. On the 
have— 


made for the 
same principle we 


——“ about this time, 
A merchant of the name of Hancock, 
Yeturned from Siam to this clime, 
With packets to the twins from Bancok. 
“So Hodges hired a place of Claridge, 
*T was pretty, and not far from town, 
And one fine morning in their carriage.” 


“ Sweet lady, daughter to Lord Connor, 
And fairest of the maids of honour.” 
&e. &e. &e. 
A few other flowers may be gathered. 
“ These are the things that best distinguish 
men— 
These make the glorious boast of English- 
men.” p. 32. 
This is a favourite mis-rhyme, be- 
ing repeated. 
* And yet they were as much dissimilar, 
As ever honesty and Miller are.” p. 21. 
“ Besides on the piano forte, 
Siamese ballads he could sing, 
And, oh! they were so sweet—so naughty.” 


Somewhat Cockney for a gentleman 

who knows nothing of Ludgate Hill. 

‘ And enter, through a little blue door, 

What Lady Morgan loves—a boudoir.” 

‘ False fate! 

Thank lieaven, 
are Ye 


you moral Dalilah, 
we all know what you 
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* Is that the lady you'd predestine, 
To plunge into a match clandestine.” 


“ Warm from some revel, nobly Bacchic, 
Halted amid these ladies Sapphic.’ 


“ And spluttering forth some new learnt 
oath, 
Smote the bold Popkin on the mouth.” 


* And round thee vibrates the unsolid, 
And soft air, with a moral deep! 
And voices vague, and disembodied.” 


* A night, sir, in a shocking hole— 
And now, you see, you know the whole.” 


** Grappled on Chang, the man of Slaugh- 
ter’s— 
The sturdy bailiff grappled on Ching ; 
The one pulled this way to his quarters, 
The other that way to the Spunging.”’ 
“ The mystery of air and sea— 
The charmed tongue of poesy. 
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But why waste time ?— 


“ The tale is done—the dream—the glory ! 
The smile hath faded with the story.” 


So modestly writes Bulwer of his own 
poem in the /’? Envoy. What the glory 
of the feat may be, we leave it to his 
readers to decide. But if his tale 
be done, it is not the only thing that 
is done—because thetale-writer too is 
done as a poet. Let him weave trum- 
pery novels for Colburn, and write 
verses for the Court Journal. Rhyme, 
to be sure, he cannot—and he scarcely 
rattles—but in satirical effect he rivals 
the immortalized Doeg. 

“ Spiteful he is not, though he wrote a sa- 
tire. 

For still there goes some thinking to ill 
nature.’ 


* The following are three out of the one hundred puffs which Messrs. Colburn and 
Bentley have manufactured for the purpose of carrying off their edition of this egregious 
Satire. 

First comes the one from the Morning Chronicle, of which Dr. Black knows nothing, 
nor yet his sub-editor—and which for the usual price of an advertisement, the Burling- 
ton Street Booksellers have insinuated into the columns of that paper. 

* Tne NEW FASHIONABLE PoreM.—Mr. Bulwer’s Siamese Twins has become the 
most popular poem since the publication of Don Juan. The first edition is, we under- 
stand, already exhausted. We have not heard whether any alterations are to be made 


in the second edition, or whether that singular passage which describes the introduction 
of the Twins at Almack’s by Lady Jersey’s ticket, and the subsequent scene, in which 
Lady Cowper’s mediation is so effectual, is to be retained, in spite of the remarks it has 


given rise to.”’ 

Next comes a specimen from John Bull. In consequence of the frequency of such in- 
sertions in that Ultra Tory Journal, the Editor, but two Sundays since, publicly denied 
any participation in their concoction or insertion. 

“The forthcoming Satire by the Author of Pelham, entitled The Siamese Twins, is, 
WE UNDERSTAND, (!) of a mixed nature, consisting partly of the singular perplexities 
arising from the inseparable connexion of two human beings of opposite minds and tem- 
pers; and partly of ridicule of existing manners and personages in divers classes of so- 
ciety. The Twins, (supposed to have grown rich, and retired from the toil of exhibi- 
tion) become the “ lions’ of the day—are patronized by Lapy JERsEy—introduced at 
Almack’s, Holland House, the Court, &c. The work will contain also many references 
to late events—the accession of the new king, the change of ministry, the impostures of 
St. John Long, and other themes of conversation.” —John Bull, January 23, 1831. 

Then comes the Literary Gazette.—*“ The originality of this poem, together with its 
satire, will no doubt expose it to a variety and severity of criticism. It will be tried by 
standards which are not justly applicable to its plan, and it will be judged by opinions 
which have no consideration of its merits’’—{what does this mean ?] “ Berore this happens 
we are happy to repeat our sentiments, &c. &c.””" Aye—to be sure—before the book 
can be attacked by just and indignant criticism—Jerdan, the intimate friend of Bulwer— 
and bamboozled by Bentley’s visits and palaver and feeds, will puff the book, and do both 
the gentlemen a good turn. 

Mr. Jerdan praises Mr. Bulwer’s sycophantism of the Editor of the Quarterly Review. 
We differ with him in opinion. He next praises Mr. Bulwer’s observations on Robert 
Burns. Those observations are borrowed from Mr. Thomas Carlyle’s admirable article 
on that Poet, inserted about two years since in the Edinburgh Review. 


Floreant CotaurN, BENTLEY, JERDAN, and THE NOBLE ART OF 
PUFFING! 
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NOTES ON 


Stray Notes on the Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY MONTHLY 


OCTOBER 20, 1830. 







REPORTER, 


Sir,—Though I believe that the Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter is given 
away liberally, it so happens that, living, as I do, out of the political world, 


I seldom see one. 


A number, now about three months old, fell into my 


hands by chance a few days ago, and if my stray notes upon it are of any 


use to you, they are at your service. 
* *# * * ® Somersetshire. 


A TRAVELLER through Barbadoes en- 
lightens the public in this Number. 
His discoveries are truly wonderful. 
For instance— 

“ Upon diligent and repeated inquiry I 
found, that, during all the time I was in 
the island, the prison was nearly filled with 
blacks, and contained no white person.” 


If the traveller had inquired in 
Newgate, he would have found that it 
contained few specimens of the aris- 
tocracy of England, and that it was 
filled generally with the lowest classes 
of society. The same would be the 
result of an examination of the pri- 
sons all over the world. Barbadoes 
is not an exception. 

The same discrimination 
forth in the following : 


breaks 


“ T also discovered, that it was a decided 
loss of caste if a white person associated as 
a visitor with persons of colour, even free, 
and of unblemished character.” 

This is a wonderful fellow !—If he 
extends his travels as far as Picca- 
dilly, he will find that people there 
are so prejudiced as not to associate 
with their footmen, or even with the 
sons of their footmen. In North 
America, free as it is, there is the 
same scruple ; and assuredly Barba- 
does is not, in this respect, any more 
an exception than in the former in- 
stance. 

He proceeds in his philosophical 
researches— 

* Our traveller farther states, that the 
first impression made on his mind, on his 
visit to Barbadoes, ‘ was the degree of ani- 
mal comfort apparent in the embonpoint and 
general cheerfulness of the slaves.’ Indeed, 
he says, he could not possibly avoid observ- 
ing it, as it was constantly pointed out to 
him, frequently with the observation, ‘ that 
the slaves were much better off than the 
poor people in England.’ The comparison, 
however, he says, ‘ appeared to him altoge- 
ther improper.’ ‘ Had they said, You see 
that the slaves are as well provided for, and 
mich in the same way, as our horses in 


I am, Sir, &c. 
A Looxkgr-on. 


England—the observation would have been 
more just and appropriate.’ He notices, 
also, having seen a slave festival; and he 
says, ‘ it was afflicting to contemplate a 
number of human beings, arrived at matu- 
rity, tumbling about like children, fid- 
dling, and dancing, being an assemblage 
of the most inharmonicus and discordant 
sounds.’ ” 


Just before he had said— 

“ During my residence in the island, I 
made the acquaintance of a middle-aged 
and very respectable man, who assured me 
that he had given up a very lucrative situa- 
tion fora small stipend, upon which he now 
subsists, because he could not conscien- 
tiously be concerned in slavery ; and he add- 
ed, ‘If I dared, I could relate circumstances 
which would make every hair you have on 
your head stand on end; but if I were to 
do so, and it became known, my name 
would be held up to odium, and would be 
made to stink all over the island; and I 
cannot do without the scanty subsistence 
that I now get.’ He also added, that he 
had the offer of another very good situation 
as a manager; but preferred poverty, and 
an easy conscience, to this horrible employ- 
ment.” 


How he can reconcile the report of 
his anonymous friend with what he 
saw with his own eyes we do not 
pretend to say, but certainly the em- 
bonpoint and general cheerfulness of 
the slaves sadly contradicts the sto- 
ries of their horrible treatment. It 
is manifest, by the comparison of 
their sleekness to that of our Eng- 
lish horses, they must be in no bad 
condition. I have often thought it 
might occur to anti-slavery writers 
and speakers, that if there were no 
higher motive to restrain the planters 
from whipping their slaves to death, 
they might be induced to refrain by 
the consideration that the slaves were 
their property. What horse-dealer 
whips his horses to death? 

It is no doubt very afflicting to see 
human beings, arrived at maturity, 
tumbling about like children, fiddling, 
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and dancing; but we fearthat the same 
enormity prevails all the world over 

—ay, even at Almack’s! The last sen- 
tence is mighty neat writing—** jfid- 
dling and dancing, being an ussemblage 
of the most inharmonious and discord- 
ant sounds.’’ 

The editor of the Anti-Slavery 
Monthly Reporter gives this judicious 
author his imprimatur as follows : 


“ Nothing can be more calm and dis- 
passionate than the tone of this traveller ; 
and, considering the short time he was on 
the island, and the consequently superficial 
view he had it in his power to take of the 
state of society and manners, he is certain- 
ly, in proportion to his opportunities, an 
accurate observer.” 


Very accurate and judicious indeed. 
I wish he would favour us with a 
tour in Englaxd. 


the Barbadians. 


** In Barbadoes,” he ‘the slaves 
are chiefly fed, not by provisions raised on 
their separate allotments, but by provisions 
raised in common on the working days, on 
the master’s account, and under the same 
impulse by which sugar or cotton is raised. 
And the masters in Barbadoes concur with 
the authoritics in declaring, that it requires 
one-third of the labour of the year to raise 
the food necessary for the purpose; that is 
to say, 103 week days are given to raise 
the food of the slaves—Sunday also being 
free from field-labour, and left pretty much 
to the slave’s disposal.” 


says, 


Pray, how many days has the Eng- 
lish journeyman or farm labourer for 
his own profit? Would he not be 
happy to work like a horse for two 
hundred days, on condition that he 
had the Jabour of the rest of the year 
to himself? But the editor soon tires 
of fair play, and dashes his reluctant 
picture of happiness as follows : 

“ Putting aside this single circumstance of 
a comparatively abundant supply of food,” 
{how candid ] * is it possible to view without 
horror the picture drawn by our calm and 
candid witness, of the state of debasement 
to which the $2,000 slaves, inhabiting this 
small island, are reduced. The dey lorable 
neglect of education and religious instruc- 
tion—the degradation of the human ani- 
mal to the level of the horse or the ex, in 
the absence of the connubial tie, and the 
general prevalence of polygamy and li- 
centiousness.”’ 


Before proceeding farther, I do 
not know why the ox should be cho- 


sen as the animal most regardless of 


the connubial tic, and most addicted 
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The editor himself 
does not half believe the atrocities of 
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to polygamy and licentiousness. | 
fear that the spirit of calumny, which 
too much characterizes these anti- 
slavery tracts, has extended even to 
the brute creation. If the negroes 
generally behaved with the peculiar 
propriety of the ox in these matters, 
I do not think a more exemplary 
race would be found upon earth. But 
to proceed— 


* The cruel treatment of the slaves, pro- 
ducing by its very terror, as in the Brazils, 
the frequency of suicide—their total desti- 
tution of all rights of property, indeed of all 
civil rights whatever—their miserable lodg- 
ing and clothing—the unlimited power of 
arbitrarily punishing them, possessed by 
every miscreant in the community—the 
brutal violence to which all of them, men 
and women, are liable—the extinction in 
masters of the parental affection under the 
withering influence of slavery—and the de- 
gradation inflicted, even on the free, by the 
slightest taint of African blood—all these 
bitter fruits of slavery are exhibited even 
in the brief and cursory notes of this tem- 
porary resident.” 


The editor of the Anti-Slavery 
Monthly Reporter had admitted, a 
page before, that those persons, whose 
condition he is thus bewailing, were 
allowed 156 days in the year for them- 
selves, either by the law of God or of 
man. With what consistency does 
he ¢hen here tell us, that they have no 
civil rights whatsoever ? 

And does he think that he will per- 
suade us, that a population miserably 
lodged and clothed—[what clothing 
does a black require for comfort in 
the West Indies ?]—arbitrarily pu- 
nished, brutally treated, under masters 
who have no regard for them or 
their sufferings—is that which he 
has himself described, on the au- 
thority of an “ accurate observer,” 
to be remarkable for their embonpoiat, 
and comparable in sleekness to the 
horses, thereby affording a dismal 
contrast to the labouring classes of 
England. The fetch will not do. 

After this he goes on to describe a 
West Indian execution, as it is set 
down by Dwarris :— 

* On conviction, sentence of death must 
be passed without an appeal. The execu- 
tion takes place without delay ; and, there 
being no assigned place for the execution, 
the wretched convict is fastened to the 
nearest tree, unless, which frequently hap- 
pens, the owner of the soil is at hand to 
prevent it. In such cases, the miserable 
culprit is dragged from tree to tree—{from 
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estate to estate; and in one case of then 
recent occurrence, the constable was at last 
forced to throw the exhausted sufferer off 
the town-bridge, securing the rope by a 
lamp-post.”’ 


This speaks the necessity of an es- 
tablished gallows, instead of trusting 
to the casual hospitality of the plan- 
ter. A West Indian proprietor may oc- 
casionally be a man of such taste, as 
to object to ornament his plantation 
with hanging negroes. I submit, 
that no tree-owners, even in this 
country, would like to have the cul- 
prits of the neighbourhood exhibited 
as pendants to their estate. George 
Robins, or one of his tribe, fl 
fear the story is in Joe Miller,] 
was sO ingenious as to describe, 
in an advertisement of an estate 
to be sold, some half dozen gib- 
bets in prospect, as ‘‘ an agreeable 
view of hanging woods ;”’ but the 
story does not say that the purchaser 
was much delighted with such an or- 
nament to his new estate, when he 
discovered what it really was. If, 
therefore, the West Indians wish to 
get rid of this reproach, and cannot 
induce themselves to think that their 
estates would be improved by being 
the last resorts of offended law, all 
they have to do is to establish a re- 
gular gallows. The editor of the 
Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter is evi- 
dently an amateur in hanging; for he 
thinks that slinging “‘ an exhausted 
sufferer over a town-bridge, securing 
the rope by a lamp-post,” is a most 
unscientific method of doing busi- 
ness, and we must bow to the con- 
noisseur. I trust, that when the 
legislatures resolve that these irregu- 
lar hangings shall be abolished, as 
not consonant to the march of intel- 
lect, and the progress of mechanical 
science, they will send for the editor 
of the Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter, 
and instal him as grand-master of 
the West Indian gallows, with the 
collar of the order. 

He is so struck with the irregula- 
rity of this hanging over the bridge, 
that he does not well know what he 
is saying in the next paragraph : 


“If any thing could add to the horror of 
this picture, it is that these wretched and 
unprotected beings, liable to be thus maim- 
ed, mutilated, dismembered, and hanged 
over a tree or a lamp-post, are nevertheless 
represented by the same Mr. Dwarris, as 
frisking, and dancing, and dreaming away 
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life, * ignorant of their own unprotected 
condition, and of the fury of the laws.’ ” 


The maiming, mutilating, and dis- 
membering, are figures of speech— 
things thrown in to grace the un- 
doubted villainy of hanging “‘ over a 
tree, or a lamp-post.” If I could 
say a word to interfere between the 
planters and the just rage of this ama- 
teur of the gallows, it would be, that 
the mode of execution, by tree or 
lamp-post, was not after all matter of 
primary consideration. A man un. 
justly executed in the most scientific 
manner would, I think, be just as 
great a disgrace to the country. It is 
the justice or the injustice of the exe- 
cution that makes the difference. If 
anybody were to say that all capital 
executions were indefensible, per- 
haps I should not vigorously dis- 
sent; but it will be hard to move 
our sympathies about the differ- 
ence between hanging a man from 
a lamp-post, or according to the 
most approved machinery of Sir Peter 
Lawrie. 

Setting the hanging aside, why is 
Mr. Dwarris here, in this 428th page, 
sneered at forrepresenting the negroes 
as frisking and dancing, &c. when in 
the 426th page, just two back, the 
Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter’s own 
“ accurate observer’? complains, that 
they are ‘‘ tumbling about like chil- 
dren, fiddling, and dancing, being an 
assemblage of the most inharmonious 
and discordant sounds.” Dwarris 
and the “ accurate observer” agree 
upon the point. So does Anti-Slavery 
himself ; for, exactly three lines lower 
down, he describes them as being fat- 
ted “‘ like pigs or calves.” 

It is a pity that these tract people 
have so desperate a disregard for 
truth. In this very Number, we see 
a petition, drawn up by a man who 
signs himself Edmund Clarke, and 
dates Truro, October 7, 1830, which 
contains the following passage : 

“ Ministers of the Gospel! Disciples of 
Jesus! Friends of man! Patriots! Fa- 
thers! Mothers! Brethren ! Sisters! come 
forward—be in earnest! Your country is 
disgraced by holding 800,000 of her sub- 


jects in a slavery more cruel and grievous 
than that of pagan antiquity !” 


The slavery of the West Indies may 
be very cruel, although the Barbadoes 
stories above quoted do not look as if 
it was; but how can any one, except 
a man so ignorant as not to be fit to 
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write, or else thoroughly careless of 
the truth, say, that it is more cruel 
and grievous than any of pagan an- 
tiquity. The most enormous out- 
rage complained of in the Number 
before us, is one in which— 

“ Mr. Shenton, the magistrate, had tes- 
tified, that the man’s hinder parts were so 
cut and scored, as to be in the actual con- 
dition of raw flesh.” 


i.e. the man had been whipped as 
severely as a Westminster boy used 
to be thirty years ago. 

I am not enamoured of the prac- 
tice, and shall not attempt to de- 
fend it,—[I add my conviction, that 
the case, at least as here detail- 
ed, is untrue]; but what is it to the 
power urere virgis, ferroque necare, 
which every Roman master possessed 
over his slave, and which were gene- 
rally exercised. What is the whip- 
ping of the man complained of—what 
are all the horrors of the Huggins’s 
and the Hodges’s, to the cool com- 
mand of Vedius Pollio, to cut a slave 
in pieces, and fling him to feed the 
lampreys, for breaking a dish—to the 
order of Trimalchio, (the story occurs 
in a novel, but it gives a true picture 
of manners), to embowel a cook, for 
not properly embowelling a hog—to 
crucifixion, as a regular punishment 
for theft— 


[D. Non furtum feci. 
cruce corvos :]}— 


H. Non pasces in 


to the thousand stories of horror and 
barbarity, which could be culled from 
the annals of pagan antiquity? 

The other parts of this appeal, 
short as itis, might admit of no small 
controversy, but I pass them now. 
Mr. E. Clarke is either very igno- 
rant, or very unmindful of facts. 

But, be that as it may, I hope the 
“‘accurate observer” of Barbadoes 
will continue to write, for he is really 
a pleasant fellow. 

If he be disgusted with looking 
upon a peasantry fat as coach-horses, 
frisking and dancing, knowing no- 
thing of “‘ the fury of the laws” which 
exist against them, but sleek and 
good-humoured, he may be gratified 
by travelling in Somersetshire, among 
the free peasantry of England. There 
his eyes will not be shocked by any 
sights of happine ss—any symptom 
of unseemly repletion—any ignorance 
of the superintending vigour of the 
law. Let him look over the petition 
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of the inhabitants of Frome Selwood 
—he will find it in ‘ England in 
1830,” a most able pamphlet, ad- 
dressed to Lord Grey, p. 95, or the 
remarks of the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells in the House of Lords on pre- 
senting it. 


“ Having always,” said that exemplary 


and kind-hearted prelate, who is indeed 
an ornament to the church, ‘‘ taken a great 
interest in the condition of the poorer 
classes, I shall trouble the house with a 
few observations on the subject of the 
dreadful distress that now pervades all 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects; and I can 
assure your lordships that no idea can be 
formed of the extent to which this misery 
has increased. I do not derive my infor- 
mation from the representations of others ; 
I do not derive my knowledge from what 
I have read, or what I have heard; I do 
not speak of things that I do not know to 
be true, but I speak of that which I have 
witnessed with my own eyes— 
* Queque ipse miserrima vidi.’ 

I have been a witness to scenes of the most 
afflicting distress, and which I could not, if 
I would, describe.—These observations, 
my lords, will apply to the whole county 
of Somerset. At Wells, out of a popula- 
tion of five thousand, there is a great part 
praying for parochial relief. The same 
may be said of Shepton Mallett, and 
Frome, where the number of those who 
are receiving rates is greater than those 
who are paying them. I do not stop to 
speak of Bath; it is a place highly 
favoured among cities; and the distress 
of the poor, great as it is, has been in 
some measure relieved by the humanity 
and charity of the inhabitants of that city. 
But, my lords, I saw, with my own eyes, 
multitudes who could obtain no work, and 
were starving; others, yoked together like 
oxen, drawing coals from the pits in the 
neighbourhood. But notwithstanding all 
this immense distress, I have not known— 
and I say it with pleasure—a single in- 
stance in which the poor sufferers have had 
recourse to violence.” 


These people, in the inclement 
season of last Christmas, were drag- 
ging loads of coal up the steep hills 
about Frome, like horses, or oxen 
indeed in their labours, but very un- 
like them in their condition ; who are 
ragged, shivering, starving—are En- 
glishmen—and of course excite no 
share of the compassion which is 
exported to Barbadoes for the bene- 
fit of a full fed and contented popu- 
lation. It is indeed a melancholy 


jest. 
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Ir a witty profligate of the last 
century could, in jest, offer 10,0001. 
for a good character,—assigning 
as a reason, that he knew he could 
make 20,000/. by it,—it must seem 
strange, that amidst all the “ diffu- 
sion of useful knowledge,” which 
marks the present day, the same ob- 
vious rule-of-three maxim should 
be so frequently lost sight of, even 
by some of those most forward in 
the said diffusion. For instance: 
would not one think that a decent 
sort of character was, in some sort, 
necessary to such a work as the 
Edinburgh Review? Too immacu- 
late we must not expect to find it; 
extremes are unnatural as well as 
dangerous; and angelic virtue in a 
Scotch Reviewer would only consti- 
tute a kind of monster. But still 
mankind have a sort of prejudice 
against palpable trickery and swind- 
ling; nor do they tolerate more than 
avery moderate proportion of deli- 
berate misrepresentation, or wilful 
blindness to a plain argument. Ra- 
ther ill-judged and rash, then, must 
appear the experiment which that 
Journal has lately been making on 
the gullibility of its readers, in the 
case of Mr. Sadler’s great work on 
the Law of Population. 

If there ever was a work, the cha- 
racter of which entitled its author to 
respectful treatment, this surely was 
the one. Even supposing Mr. Sad- 
ler to have adopted an untenable 
theory; still the extraordinary la- 
bour bestowed on his voluminous 
task; the unparalleled collection of 
facts accumulated by him; and the 
evidently benevolent design’ which 
pervaded the whole production, ought 
to have ensured him a patient hear- 
ing. Twenty theorists have written, 
within the last ten years, against the 
rights of the poor,—against their 
right even to exist; and all the facts 
collected by the whole of them, would 
scarcely fill four of these pages ;— 
but still, as they advocated the cause 
of the rich, and inculcated the fur- 
ther depression of the poor, they 
have generally found a willing and a 
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favorable auditory. But when a 
man is found to undertake the de- 
fence of the rights of the labouring 
classes,—although he has, with vast 
labour, brought together more facts 
than all the Malthuses and Mills 
and Seniors and Maccullochs of the 
last half century,—he is, neverthe- 
less, assailed with the loudest out- 
cries, and endeavoured to be scoffed 
down by the most contemptuous in- 
solence. 

This is sufficiently disgraceful ;— 
but the conduct we have to complain 
of is even far more shameful than 
this. We charge the Edinburgh Re- 
view, in the most direct manner, 
with wilful perversions of this au- 
thor’s arguments ;—with wilful blind- 
ness to the proofs he adduces ;— 
and with something very much like 
downright swindling, in their treat- 
ment of his statistic tables. These 
are serious charges, but we shall 
have little difficulty in substantiating 
them. 

First, however, it is necessary to 
state Mr. Sadler’s principle ;—and 
also the leading facts by which he 
establishes its truth. 

The fundamental principle of his 
system is this: The prolificness of hu- 
man beings, otherwise similarly cir- 
cumstanced, varies inversely as their 
numbers. 

Or, as the Reviewer has himself 
stated it: ‘“‘ Mr. Sadler’s proposition 
*‘ is, that on a given space, the num- 
‘‘ ber of children to a marriage be- 
“* comes less and less, as the popu- 
‘* Jation becomes more and more nu- 
** merous.” 

The immense importance of this 
principle, if it can be established, is 
hardly to be apprehended at a sin- 
gle glance. It entirely subverts the 
whole of the Malthusian system ;— 
the ruling doctrine among the whole 
school of political economists for the 
last five and twenty years. A doc- 
trine which is essentially at variance 
with the attributes of God, and most 
injurious, when received, to the in- 
terests of mankind. 

The system of Mr. Malthus pro- 


* The Edinburgh Review, No. CII. Article I. 
A Refutation, §c. By M. T. Sadler, M. P. 
The Edinburgh Review, No. CTY. Article XT. 
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nounces that there is a constant ten- 
dency in mankind, according to the 
laws of nature, to increase beyond 
any possible increase of their means 
of subsistence. It follows, therefore, 
of necessity, either that the Deity 
purposely formed mankind in such 
sort as to bring them inevitably into 
a condition of oe and uni- 
versal misery; or that, if his in- 
tentions aids ‘Gen were of a 
more benevolent description, he was 
mistaken in his calculations, (we 
would not be profane or irreverent, 
but we must follow this doctrine to 
its results,) and lacked the wisdom 
and foresight necessary to bring his 
intentions into effect. 

And as this system commences by 
insulting the Deity, so it very con- 
sistently proceeds by inflicting the 
most extensive mischiefs on man- 
kind. Premising that there is a con- 
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stant danger of the too great increase 
of population, it exhorts all govern- 
ments to repress and restrain this 
principle of increase by every possi- 
ble method. Restrictions on mar- 
riage ; abrogations of the poor laws; 
and a variety of other schemes, 
equally disgusting and absurd, are 
among its necessary results. 

It is tothis system that Mr. Sadler 
opposes himself; attacking it in its 
very citadel; denying that the in- 
crease of mankind is ever excessive ; 
and proving, by the most satisfactory 
statements, that this increase is re- 
gulated by the most wise and bene- 
volent of laws. 

Now of the facts upon which this 
proposition is based, we can only 
select a few, and briefly mention the 
remainder. The following tables are 
given, 


I. Of all the Counties in England,—their population in 1821,—their 
births and marriages during ten years,—and the rate of prolificness calcu- 


lated therefrom, of 100 marriages in each. 


as follows :— 


Inhabitants on a square mile. 
From 50 to 100 (2 Counties, ) 
100 to 150 (9 Counties, ) 
150 to 200 (16 Counties,) 
200 to 250 (4 Counties, ) 
250 to 300 (5 Counties,) 
300 to 350 (3 Counties, ) 
500 to 600 (2 Counties, ) 
1000 and upwards (1 County,) 


These counties are then classed 


420 
. 396 
. 390 
. 388 
. 378 
. 353 
; . 331 
° . - 246 


the births to 100 marriages, are 


II. Of all the departments of France, similarly taken, the result of which 


is abstracted as follows :— 


Hectares to each inhabitant. 
From 4 to 5 Hect. 

3 to 4 Hect, 

2to 3 Hect. 

1 to 2 Hect. 

-06 to 1 Hect. 

06 Hect. 


(2 departments, ) 
(3 departments, ) 
(30 departments, ) 
(44 departments, ) 
(5 departments, ) 
(1 departments, ) 


Births. 
5130 
4372 
4250 
4234 
4146 
2557 


to every 1000 marriages 


III. Of the provinces of Prussia ; the abstract of which is thus given: 


Inhabitants on a German square mile. 


Under 1000 


(2 provinces) 


Births. 
to every 100 marriages, 503 
° ° 454 


1000 to 2000 (4 provinces) 
2000 to 3000 (6 provinces) 
3000 to 4000 (2 provinces) 


426 
394 


IV. From the Counties of Ireland the following results are obtained:— 


In the Counties having from 130 to 200 on a square mile,—there are, 
for every 10,000 between 15 and 40 

In the Counties having from 200 to 300 on a square mile—there are, 
for every 10,000 between 15 and 40 : 

In the Counties having from 300 to 400, for every 10,000 

In the Counties having from 400 to 500, for every 10,000 

In the County having 900 on the mile, for every 10,000 


7245 children. 
7019 children. 
6885 children. 
6738 children. 
5254 children. 
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V. The censuses of America show the ratio of increase in the following 


manner :-—— 


Ascertaining the number of females between sixteen and forty-five, and 
the number of children under ten years of age, they are found to range 


themselves thus :— 


Where the inhabitants on the square mile have been 


under 5 
to 10 
to 15 
to 20 
to 25 
to 30 
to 40 
to 50 
to 60 
upwards 


to every 
to eve1y 
to every 
to every 
to every 
to every 
to every 
to every 
to every 
to every 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


from 5 
from 10 
from 15 
from 20 
from 25 
from 30 
from 40 
from 50 
from 60 


100 females 


216 children. 
200 
196 
181 
176 
163 
160 
144 
. 139 
‘ = 135 


VI. From the censuses of the Netherlands the following ratio of increase 


is calculated :— 
Inhabitants to 100 hectares. 


Under 50 
50 to 100 


3 provinces, 
8 provinces 
100 to 150 3 provinces 
150 to 200 4 provinces 
200 and upwards 1 province 


0793 
0663 
*0646 
0627 
0510 


mean increase in 6 years, 


VII. The towns of England shew the following proportion of Baptisms 


to Marriages :— 


In 2 towns having less than 2,000 inhabitants, there were, to 100 


marriages 422 births. 


to 100 
to 100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


2,000 to 
3,000 to 
4,000 to 


3,000 . . 
4,000 . . 
5,000 
10,000 . 
20,000 . 
50,000. 
100,000 


marriages 390 births. 
marriages 360 births. 
marriages 356 births. 
marriages 327 births. 
marriages 304 births. 
marriages 282 births. 
100 marriages 240 births. 


10 towns having from 
2 towns having from 
towns having from 
towns having from 5,000 to 
towns having from 10,000 to 
towns having from 20,000 to 
towns having from 50,000 to 


. . to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


3 towns having 


In these various tables it will be 
seen that the results are obtained in 
several different ways. This is ren- 
dered necessary by the variety of 
plans pursued by those who have 
been employed to prepare the ori- 
ginal censuses ; and it is satisfactory 
to find, that in whatever mode the 
examination is conducted, the results 
are always similar. 

Besides these principal tables, Mr. 
Sadler has also furnished us with a 
variety of minor and auxiliary calcu- 
lations; all of which concur in the 
same result. Among these are,— 


A Table of the Population and In- 
crease in the different hundreds of 
the county of Lancaster. 

A Table of the Population and In- 
crease in the principal Islands in 
the British Seas. 

A Table of the comparative Increase 
in the Provinces of Prussia, from 
1820 to 1827. 


100,000 and upwards . 


100 marriages 234 births. 


A Table of the same in the Sub-di- 
visions of the Prussian Provinces. 

A Table of the Increase in the Five 
States of New England. 

Three Tables of the Fecundity of 
Marriages in England at different 
periods. 

Two Tables of the Fecundity of 
Marriages in France. 

A Table of the Increase of the 
Population of Russia between 
1796 and 1827. 

A Table of the Prolificness of 
Marriages in Sweden from 1821 
to 1825. 

A Table of the Ratio of Increase in 
the Netherlands from 1824 to 
1827. 

Four Tables of the Increase in the 
Provinces of Ireland from 1733 to 
1821. 


to 


But we must pause from want of 
space, though we have not enume- 
rated the half of the vast collection 
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of Statistical Tables which Mr. Sad- 
ler has accumulated in illustration 
of this question. In fact, so abun- 
dant are his stores of information, 
that even in his pamphlet in refu- 
tation of the first attack of the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer, he throws down 
before the Reviewer seventeen new 
tables, embracing Russia, Naples, 
Denmark, France, the Netherlands, 
Lombardy, and Prussia; which body 
of evidence swells the former proofs 
adduced by him, to an aggregate of 
facts concerning upwards of exe hun- 
dred and fifty millions of people. And 
yet the Reviewer, after nibbling at 
one of these tables, distorting ano- 
ther, and fraudulently mis-stating 
a third, says, ‘‘ We have nothing 
more to examine. These (three) tables 
form the strength of Mr. Sadler’s 
case, and we have shewn that that 
strength is perfect weakness!” The 
absurd audacity of which language 
exceeds every. thing we ever wit- 
nessed. To touch upon three ta- 
bles out of about one hundred and 
twenty, and then to say, coolly, “ we 
have nothing further to examine!’ 
We would willingly, for argument’s 
sake, throw him in those three tables ; 
—let him distort or shuffle them as 
he pleases; and there will still re- 
main before hima further task, which 
he will not get through, in the way 
of refutation, during the term of his 
natural life. 

However, having briefly and im- 
perfectly described the nature of Mr. 
Sadler’s principle, and the extent and 
quality of the proofs by which he 
supports it, let us now come to our 
more immediate subject,—the treat- 
ment which the Edinburgh Review 
has stooped to bestow on this great 
work. We must speak, first, of the 
first paper devoted to it, in the 
102nd number of the northern jour- 
nal. That paper presents seven 
points, to each of which we will ad- 
vert, distinctly and_ successively ; 
stating, at the same time, Mr. Sad- 
ler’s defence upon each, as furnished 
by his pamphlet. 

I. The first point seized upon by 
the Reviewer, was an objection made 
by Mr. Sadier to the system of Mal- 
thus, on the ground of its opposition 
to the principles of Natural Theo- 
logy. Mr. S. had said of that sys- 
tem, 

“It pronounces, that there exists an 
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evil in the principle of population ; an evil, 
not accidental, but inherent; not of ocea- 
sional occurrence, but in perpetual opera- 
tion." —* This theory, in the plain appre- 
hension of the many, lowers the characicr 
of the Deity in that attribute which is most 
essential to him,—his goodness; or other- 
wise, impugns his wisdom.” 


The Reviewer’s answer to this ob- 
jection is given in these words :—“ Is 
not hydrophobia an evil? and is it 
not a law of nature that hydropho- 
bia should be communicated by the 
bite of a mad dog? Is not malaria 
an evil? and is it not a law of na- 
ture, that in particular situations 
the human frame should be liable 
to malaria? We know that there 
is evil in the world: if it is not to 
be traced to the laws of nature, 
how did it come into the world?” 

From which we learn, that this Re- 
viewer is either too dull to perceive, 
or too disingenuous to admit, the dis- 
tinction between a rule, and an ex- 
ception to a rule ;—between a funda- 
mental and primary law of nature, 
and an incidental defect. Had he 
read an author whom he professes to 
quote, we mean Paley, he would have 
found the following refutation of what 
he puts forward as an argument. 


**Contrivance proves design; and the 
predominant tendency of the contrivance, 
indicates the disposition of the designer. 
The world abounds with contrivances ; and 
all the contrivances which we are acquainted 
with, are directed to beneficial purposes. 
Evil, no doubt, exists; but is never, that 
we can perceive, the object of contrivance. 
Teeth are contrived to eat, not to ache; 
their aching now and then is incidental to 
the contrivance, perhaps inseparable from 
it; or even, if you will, let it be called a de- 
fect in the contrivance; but it is not the ob- 
ject of it. This is a distinction which well 
deserves to be attended to. In describing 
implements of husbandry, you would hard- 
ly say of the sickle, that it is made to cut 
the reaper’s hand; though, from the con- 
struction of the instrument, and the man- 
ner of using it, this mischief often follows. 

Sut if you had occasion to describe instru- 
iments of torture, or execution ; this engine, 
you would say, is to extend the sinews; 
this, to dislocate the joints; this, to break 
the bones; this, to scorch the soles of the 
feet. Here, pain and misery are the very 
objects of the contrivance. Now, nothing 
of this sort is to be found in the works of 
nature. We never discover a train of con- 
trivance to bring about an evil purpose.” 
Natural Theology, chap. xxvi. 


Now, the position laid down by 
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Mr. Malthus and his followers is, in 
the words of the Edinburgh Review 

itself, (No. 104, Art. III.) that the 

law of nature which regulates hu- 

man increase, ‘‘ is, in itself, a formi- 

dable obstacle to the improvement of the 

social condition of man, and to the hap- 

piness of the species ;’’ and one which 

« would, ifunrestrained, beyond doubt 

be a source of misery, and a cause of 
degradation of societies to the lowest 
condition of human or animal ewist- 

ence.” 

No one can read these sentences, 
without perceiving at once their de- 
cided contrariety with the principle 
laid down by Paley. The law of 
human increase must be one of the 
primary and fundamental laws of 
nature, i.e. of God. If therefore, it is 
in itself, ‘‘ a formidable obstacle to 
the improvement of the social condition 
of man,’’—‘ a formidable obstacle to 
the happiness of the species,’’—< a 
source of misery, and a cause of degra- 
dation,” —it remains with these new 
teachers of Natural Theology to ex- 
plain to us, whether it was so intend- 
ed by the Deity ;—and if it was so 
intended, how they reconcile the in- 
tention with his attribute of good- 
ness: Or, if it was not so intended, 
how they reconcile the failure of the 
original design with his attributes of 
infinite wisdom and almighty power. 
This is the dilemma in which Mr. 
Sadler has placed them, and to es- 
cape from which the Reviewer makes 
none but the most ineffectual efforts. 

II. The second objection advanced 
is a mere quibble on the words “‘ in- 
verse variation.” Had Mr. Sadler 
really neglected to explain his own 
meaning, and thus left the reader 
and Reviewer in doubt of the actual 
nature of his argument, there might 
have been some excuse for the course 
taken by this disingenuous opponent. 
But when nothing of this kind was 
the case; when the real nature and 
extent of his proposition was fully 
explained, and was clearly under- 
stood by the Reviewer ;—what kind 
of trifling, or worse, shall we call it, 
which could fill the pages of such a 
journal as the Edinburgh with long 
arguments against a position which 
had never been advanced, and elabo- 
rate exposures of an absurdity which 
had never been broached? The worst 
crime that the Reviewer could hope 
to prove against Mr. Sadler, was a 
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misuse of a scientific term. This 
charge, if it had been true, might 
have been stated in ten lines, instead 
of being carried through a burlesque 
argument of four pages. But it is 
not true :—no, not a tittle of it. Mr. 
Sadler, in his refutation, rebuts the 
accusation by proving from Horne 
Tooke, Johnson, and Bailey, that 
every word of his definition, which 
the Reviewer had thus ridiculed, was 
strictly and exactly correct :—and fur- 
ther, by shewing that the very term 
objected to by his opponent, had been 
repeatedly used, in the same sense, by 
no less a person than Mr. Malthus 
himself ! 

III. We are glad, however, to 
escape from the Reviewer’s nonsense 
about the origin of evil, and his 
quibbles upon terms, the meaning of 
which he had not taken the trouble 
to learn,—to something said to be an 
argument! ‘ We pledge ourselves to 
show,” says the Reviewer, “ with 
the udmost strictness of reasoning, from 
Mr. Sadler’s own principles, and 
from facts of the most notorious 
description, that every consequence 
which follows from the law of geo- 
metrical progression, laid down by 
Mr. Malthus, will follow from the 
law of inverse variation which has 
been laid down by Mr. Sadler.” 

Now we shall surely arrive at 
something. Now we shall see Mr. 
Sadler’s scheme at once overthrown, 
by “‘ the utmost strictness of reasoning, 
and from facts of the most notorious 
description.”” Listen, then, and be 
instructed ! 

“ London is the most thickly peopled 
spot of its size inthe known world. There- 
fore the fecundity of the population of Lon- 
don must, according to Mr. Sadler, be less 
than the fecundity of human beings living 
on any other spot of equal size.”—* The 
mortality of London must also, according 
to Mr. Sadler, be greater than in other 
places. But though, according to Mr. Sad- 
ler, the fecundity is less in London than 
elsewhere, and though the mortality is 
greater there than elsewhere, we find that 
even in London, the number of births 
greatly exceeds the number of deaths. 
During the ten years which ended in 1820, 
there were 50,000 more baptisms than bu- 
rials within the bills of mortality. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that even within London 
itself, an increase of the population is 
taking place by internal propagation.” — 
“ Now if it follows, as it clearly does follow, 
from Mr. Sadler’s own doctrines, that the 
human race might be stowed together by 
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three or four hundred to the acre, and 
might still, as far as the principle of pro- 
pagation is concerned, go on increasing, 
what advantage, in a religious or moral 


point of view, has his theory over that of 


Mr. Malthus 2?” 


Is this a specimen of “ the utmost 
strictness of reasoning,” grounded 
upon “* facts upon the most notorious 
description?” Or is it not rather a 
specimen of the most ludicrous and 
yet lamentable ignorance? 

The one solitary fact upon which 
the Reviewer builds what he deems a 
conclusive argument against Mr. 
Sadler, is this,—that in the ten years 
ending with 1820, there were 50,000 
more baptisms than burials, register- 
ed in the metropolis. And this fact 
itself he borrows from Mr. Sad- 
ler’s own tables, as indeed he does 
every other that he has occasion to 
use; appearing in truth to have 
no other information, or idea on the 
subject, than what he has gained 
from a hasty glance over Mr. Sadler's 
volumes, while employed in getting 
up this review. 

Had he, however, consulted the 
original census from which Mr. 
Sadler’s table was formed, he would 
have found, in an observation ap- 
pended to the census of the metro- 
polis, one more fact which would 
have cured him of attempting “ to 
prove by the utmost strictness of 
reasoning,” that the population of 
London increases “ by internal pro- 
pagation.”” That observation respects 
the unregistered burials, of which it 
states that in one half year alone, 
3,148 persons were ascertained to 
have been thus entered without be- 
ing registered, and that these were 
far from being the whole. But even 
this number alone would give above 
62,000 unregistered burials in ten 
years,—at once cancelling the Re- 
viewer’s calculation of “50,000 more 
baptisms than burials, in the ten 
years ending with 1820.” 

But further, the Reviewer might 
have found, in the very same census 
from which he quotes this ‘‘ fact of the 
most notorious description,’”’—ano- 
ther circumstance which would have 
cast a little light over his darkness. 
In those ten years to which he refers, 
the baptisms to each marriage in the 
metropolis, as given in the census, 
are 2.36. But this fact at once de- 
stroys the Reviewer’s fancy of an “‘in- 
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crease of the population of London by 
internal propagation.” For, at this 
rate, one hundred marriages produced 
two hundred and thirty-six children: 
Now it appears from other docu- 
ments, that half of these two hundred 
and thirty-six children would die be- 
fore they reached the age of twenty. 
Consequently, the two hundred adults 
who had contracted the one hundred 
marriages above mentioned, would 
have dwindled away, in the next gene- 
ration, to one hundred and eighteen 
adults! From which circumstance 
we are brought to the conclusion, 
that, so far from the population of the 
metropolis ‘ increasing by internal 
propagation,” it is only sustained and 
increased, as daily experience is con- 
stantly teaching us, by a very large 
influx of the inhabitants of the coun- 
try. So much for the learned gen- 
tleman’s overwhelming argument, by 
which he ‘‘ pledged himself” to show 
that Mr. Sadler’s system was, as well 
as that of Mr. Malthus, a system of 
superfecundity. 

IV. However, we now come toa 
second argument; and that, truly, is 
even worse than the first. Still con- 
fining himself to Mr. Sadler’s tables, 
beyond which he does not seem to 
have a single idea or fragment of in- 
formation, he next begs to be permit- 
ted to “ shuffle them a little.” And, 
truly, a shuffling piece of business he 
makes of it. 

Mr. Sadler, in examining the cen- 
suses of England, had constructed a 
table of the rate of increase in the 
counties of England; and _ after- 
wards he had constructed a similar 
table for the departments of France. 
In both these tables the ratio of in- 
crease fully coincides with Mr. Sad- 
ler’s principle. 

But the Reviewer calls this, “‘ pack- 
ing,” and chooses to ‘shuffle the 
censuses of England and France to- 
gether ;”” that is, he chooses to com- 
pare those counties of England in 
which there are a certain number, say 
two hundred and fifty persons on a 
square mile, with the departments of 
France which have a similar rate of 
populousness. And then, because he 
fancies he has found a discrepancy, he 
thinks that Mr. Sadler’s whole scheme 
stands refuted. The truth is, that 
the discrepancy which he thinks he 
has discovered, is nothing more than 
a blunder of his own;—he not know- 
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ing how to calculate a French hectare. 
Mr. Sadler has shewn, in his reply, 
that when this error is rectified, there 
is the most remarkable agreement be- 
tween the two countries, as to their 
ratio of increase. 

But supposing there had been a 
discrepancy, and that even a very 
large one; how exceedingly stupid, 
or how much w orse than stupid 
must this Reviewer have been, to 
suppose, or to argue, that this dis- 
crepancy could have had any bearing 
upon Mr. Sadler’s argument. When 
and where did he find Mr. Sadler 
asserting, that there must be an uni- 
form rate of increase for different 
countries, under various and oppo- 
site circumstances. There is not a 
shadow of such a notion throughout 
Mr. Sadler’s book. How could it 
affect his argument, therefore, if the 
fact had proved to be, that in France 
a population of two hundred and fifty 
to the mile increased much faster 
than a like population in England. 
Various circumstances, of climate, 
food, salubrity, mortality, &c. might 
have an influence in this; as Mr. 
Sadler has shewn throughout his 
work. All that is necessary to his 
argument is,—not to shew, that a 
population of a certain density in 
one country, increases exactly at the 
same rate as a population of the like 
density in all other countries ;—but, 
that whatever the rate of increase 
may be in any country, in those dis- 
tricts having a certain populousness, 
—say two hundred to the square 
mile,—that rate of increase will be 
found to be less, in the same country, 
in districts having three or four hun- 
dred on the mile; and more, in dis- 
tricts having only one hundred. This 
is the principle for which Mr. Sad- 
ler contends ;—and with this prin- 
ciple all the “‘ shuffling of the tables” 
which the Reviewer prates about 
through page after page, has no- 
thing whatever to do. 

V. The fifth point adverted to by 
the Reviewer concerns the censuses 
of America. Mr. Sadler, finding no 
registers of marriages or births in 
that country, conducts his enquiry 
as to the ratio of increase in those 
States thus :—He divides the States 
into classes; those having ten per- 
sons on the square mile, those hav- 
ing from ten to twenty, those hav- 
ing from twenty to thirty, those hav- 
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ing from thirty to forty, and those 
having above forty on the mile. He 
then learns from the census the 
number of women between sixteen 
and forty-five, which must obviously 
include all the child-bearing females 
of the community,—and the number 
of children under ten years of age. 
And he finds, that, in the States of 
the first class, to every hundred fe- 
males between sixteen and forty-five, 
there were 210 children below ten 
years of age; in the second class, 
to every hundred females, 190 chil- 
dren; in the third class, 170; in the 
fourth class, 150; and in the fifth 
class, 148. We should observe, that 
we are here speaking of his second 
table, there being four American 
censuses given in his work. The 
results of the other three are exactly 
similar. By either of these four 
tables, or by the whole taken to- 
gether, his principle is as fully 
proved as it is by any other of the 
documents given in his work. 

To evade this part of Mr. Sadler’s 
proof, the Reviewer has recourse to 
downright falsification. Hear how 
he states the argument : 


“ Mr. Sadler shows, that in the thinly 
peopled States, the number of children bears 
a greater proportion to the number of grown- 
up people than in the old States; and this, 
he conceives, is a sufficient proof that the 
condensation of the population is unfavour- 
able to fecundity. We deny the inference 
altogether. Nothing can be more obvious 
than the explanation of this phenomenon. 
The back settlements are for the most part 
peopled by emigration from the old states ; 
and emigrants are almost always breeders. 
They are almost always vigorous people in 
the prime of life.” 


Let the reader pay particular at- 
tention to the words we have printed 
in italics. The first passage we have 
so marked is a falsehood and a for- 
gery: and when this is rectified, the 
second becomes, by that rectification, 
a piece of stark nonsense. 

First, he describes Mr. Sadler as 
saying, that ‘‘in the thinly peopled 
states, the number of children bears 
a greater proportion to the number of 
grown-up people than in the old 
states.”.—Now he knows full well 
that Mr. Sadler never said a word 
about “‘yrown-up people.” Mr. Sad- 
ler had calculated the proportion of 
the children to the mothers,—of the 
children below ten, to the women be- 
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tween sixteen and forty-five. But the 
Reviewer, preferring the commission 
of a downright fraud to the admission 
of a particle of the truth, alters the 
*‘ women between sixteen and forty- 
five’ —to ‘‘ grown up people,” and 
then, fastening on Mr. Sadler this 
folly forged by himself, he finds no 
difficulty in triumphing over it. 

But rectify the passage, and then 
see what a pretty figure his argument 
cuts. Mr. Sadler finds ‘‘ that in the 
thiuly-peopled States the number of 
children bears a greater proportion to 
the number of women between sixteen 
and forty-five, than in the old States.” 

This is the fact : now how is it to 
be accounted for. Mr. Sadler ac- 
counts for it by his principle of hu- 
man increase. But the Reviewer 
will not admit that principle; he is 
therefore to account for it in some 
other way. Listen, now, and learn 
the true solution. 

Why is it that the women between 
sixteen and forty-five in the thinly- 
peopled States of America, are found 
to have more children than the wo- 
men between sixteen and forty-five in 
the old and more densely peopled 
States ? 

** Because,” saith this Reviewer, 
“* they are almost always vigorous peo- 
ple in the prime of life! !” 

Or, in other words, because a wo- 
man of five-and-twenty at New York 
is an old woman; while one of the 
same age at Mississippi is necessarily 
“* in the prime of life !’”’ 

That will do, we think, for Ame- 
rica. 

VI. Mr. Sadler had brought for- 
ward, in illustration of his principle, 
some facts concerning the British 
Peerage. The Reviewer turns over 
the pages of Debrett, makes a blun- 
dering calculation, and then comes 
out with the discovery that the Peers, 
so far from being sterile, are an 
** eminently prolific part of the com- 
munity.” Mr. Sadler, however, refer- 
ring to Debrett in his turn, begs to in- 
form the critic, that of 521 peeresses 
of the present generation, there enu- 
merated, not less than 106 have been 
barren. Whereas the general average 
of barren marriages is about one in 
21, or one in 23! A pretty particular 
considerable knock-down blow this, 
we should conceive. 

VII. Lastly, the Reviewer at- 
tempts to prove, in opposition to Mr. 
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Sadler, that the people of the United 
States do actually increase by pro- 
creation alone, at the rate of 32 per 
cent. every ten years. He establishes 
this, he thinks, by adverting to the 
slaves in the United States, whose 
numbers, he says, are “‘ not increased 
by emigration.”’ These amounted, in 
1810 to 1,191,000, and in 1820 to 
1,538,000, being an increase of 29 
per cent. 

Mr. Sadler, however, objects in 
toto to the conclusion, that this in- 
crease could be ascribed “‘ to procrea- 
tion alone ;”—and brings forward, in 
refutation, not less than seven or eight 
authorities to prove the vast extent to 
which a smuggled import of slaves 
was carried, during the years alluded 
to. But the most conclusive fact is 
this, that between 1790 and 1800,— 
when the trade in slaves was free, 
and their importation into the States 
very general and extensive, the in- 
crease of their numbers was only 28 
per cent.; being actually less than 
their increase between 1810 and 1820; 
which latter increase the Reviewer 
chooses to ascribe ‘‘ to procreation, 
and to procreation alone.” 


We have thus glanced, perhaps 
somewhat too hastily, over all the 
leading points of the first attack of 
the Edinburgh Review, and have no- 
ticed, also, Mr. Sadler’s reply to that 
article. It now only remains for us, 
therefore, to add a few words con- 
cerning the Reviewer’s second arti- 
cle; in which he both endeavours to 
bolster up his former charges, and 
also to establish new ones. 

In truth the latter purpose seems 
to have been most in the Reviewer’s 
contemplation. The arguments he 
had brought forward in his first at- 
tempt were so irretrievably damaged 
by Mr. Sadler’s reply, that it would 
have cost far more trouble to mend 
them, than to make new ones. The 
latter course is, therefore, preferred ; 
and the greater part of Mr. S.’s re- 
futation is accordingly left without 
the least attempt at a reply, while 
the Reviewer sets his wits to work 
to construct a new set of objections. 
The controversy, if carried on in this 
manner, might, if Mr. Sadler could 
stoop to it, become altogether inter- 
minable :— 
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“ Destroy his web, your tiresome labour’s 
vain ; 
The creature’s at his dirty work again.” 

Of the seven leading points of his 
first review, each of which Mr. Sadler 
had thoroughly refuted, the following 
is the notice taken in this second 
article :— 

The first concerned the objection 
from natural theology. Upon this 
point we are favoured with four 
more pages on the origin of evil, 
which leave the question exactly 
where it was. The Reviewer's ar- 
gument is simply this,—There is evil 
in the world: this we all believe, 
and yet we also believe that God is 
good. Ifthe existence of evil, then, 
is not incompatible with the goodness 
of God, why may we not be allowed 
to describe those fundamental laws 
of nature which flow directly from 
God, as being fraught with misery 
and ruin to mankind? This is the 
sum and substance of the Reviewer’s 
whole argument, spread through 
eight or ten pages; and, certainly, a 
more palpable non sequifur was never 
exhibited to the wondering eyes of 
the logical world. 

The second point concerned the 
use of the term ‘‘ inverse variation.” 
In the Reviewer’s first article he 
boldly pronounced, that Mr. Sadler 
had “ not the faintest notion of what 
is meant by inverse variation.” His 
use of the term was described as be- 
ing ‘ grossly absurd,” ‘ palpably 
absurd,” and “ ludicrously absurd.’ 
The authorities, however, adduced by 
Mr. Sadler, in his refutation, have 
rather 
the Reviewer, and his tone is 
changed. He acknowledges, in his 
second article, that the words “ in- 
verse variation” ‘‘ have often been 
used” in the sense in which Mr. 
Sadler employed them. He endea- 
vours, however, to getaway from this 
point without confess ing ‘the whole 
extent of his blunder, by saying, 

“ But we shall be surprised if he can 
find a single instance of their having 
been so used in a matter of pure 
urithmetic,”’ 

He is not, however, to be allowed 
to make his escape under this sub- 
terfuge. This last sentence was 
penned merely to deceive those who 
had not read Mr. Sadler’s reply. 
Those who had would know, as the 
Reviewer himself, when he penned 
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this disingenuous sentence, well 
knew,—that the instances quoted by 
Mr. S. from Malthus himself, were, 
each of them, ‘‘ matters of pure arith- 
metic.”” So much for this effort to 
wriggle from under the lash, 

The third point put forward in the 
Reviewer’s first article, was that con- 
cerning London. This was ‘‘ enounc- 
ed,” to use the Reviewer’s own 
phrase,—with peculiar emphasis. 
This it was by which the Reviewer 
‘ pledged himself to prove, with the 
utmost striciness of r easoning, and from 
facts of the most notorious description, e 
that Mr. Sadler’s system was in- 
volved in all the difficulties that at- 
tended that of Mr. Malthus. Those 
of our readers, who perused the first 
review, will remember the pomp and 
state with which this argument con- 
cerning London was _ put forth. 
What has become of it now? When 
we took up the Reviewer’s second 
article, remembering the emphasis 
he had laid upon this point, and also 
remembering how completely his 
statement was knocked to pieces by 
Mr. Sadler’s reply,—we looked with 
scme curiosity for his rejoinder on 
this head; feeling that it would re- 
quire more than ordinary ingenuity 
to reconstruct an argument which 
had been so entirely demolished. 
But what did we find? Not a word. 
Not a single allusion. The position 
is abandoned, and the Reviewer de- 
camps, without beat of drum! 

The fourth objection of the Re- 
viewer, was built upon what he called 
«« shuffling the tables”, between Eng- 
land and France, &c. By means of 
mis. stating the French hectare, he had 
contrived, in his first article, to make 
it appear that a district of a certain 
density of population in France, had 
not the same ratio of increase witha 
district of the same density in Eng- 
land. Mr. Sadler told him in reply, 
first, that it was no part of his sys- 
tem to affirm that in different coun- 
tries, and under different circum- 
stances, the ratio of increase must be 
always the same. But, secondly, that 
if he would rightly describe a French 
hectare, and then compare it with a 
similar space in England, he would 
find even the similarity which he so 
unreasonably required. What says 
the Reviewer? Just nothing at all. 
He quotes with his usual candour, 
the preliminary part of Mr. Sadler’s 
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argument, and quibbles about the 
etymology of the word hectare, but 
carefully avoids adverting for an in- 
stant to that part of Mr. Sadler’s re- 
ply, in which he had shewn that the 
Reviewer was utterly mistaken in an- 
nouncing a discrepancy in the cen- 
suses of England and France. On 
this point, the very question in dis- 
pute, he keeps a perfect silence, 
running away from the pressure of 
the argument with this sort of boast, 
founded entirely in falsehood :— 

* Our argument, drawn from Mr. Sad- 
ler’s own tables, remains absolutely un- 
touched. He makes excuses indeed; for 
an excuse is the last thing that Mr. Sadler 
will ever want.” 

But why, good sir, could you not 
quote Mr. Sadler’s “‘ excuse,” on this 
point. Just because your argu- 
ment would then have been shewn to 
be, not ‘absolutely untouched,” but 
entirely annihilated. 

The fifth point adverted to by Mr. 
Sadler, was that touching the Ame- 
rican censuses. Our readers will re- 
member that the Reviewer’s method 
of accounting for the greater number 
of children, to the women between 
sixteen and forty-five in the back 
settlements, as compared with those 
in the more densely-peopled States, 
consisted in a fraudulent change of 
the words, “‘ women between six- 
teen and forty-five,” into ‘‘ grown-up 
people.” What excuse does he find 
for this detected cheat? Or how 
does he repair his argument, thrown 
into perfect disorder by its detection? 
Again is he silent :—Not a word has 
he to utter, either in defence or ex- 
planation. 

The sixth point is that of the Peer- 
age, and here again the Reviewer 
takes care to preserve an entire si- 
lence as to Mr. Sadler’s argument. 
He had foolishly asserted the peers 
to be “ an eminently prolific class.” 
Mr. Sadler informed him, in reply, 
that the proportion of barren mar- 
riages among the peers is one in five, 
while the general average of a com- 
munity is one in twenty-one or one 
in twenty-three. What says the 
Reviewer to this? Not a word! He 
had ignorantly assumed, that the 
younger sons of peers “‘ are decidedly 
not a marrying class.” Mr. Sadler 
replied by ascertaining the real fact, 
namely, that out of 422 which might 
have married, no less than 410 actu- 
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ally had married. What says the 
Reviewer? Not a word! 

The seventh point was that of the 
American slaves. Here, too, the Re. 
viewer decidedly endeavours to elude 
the argument. Mr. Sadler had shewn 
how the increase of the negroes in 
the United States might be satisfac- 
torily accounted for, by producing 
a mass of evidence, proving the ex- 
istence of a constant importation of 
slaves into the States. The Reviewer 
replies, ‘‘ The increase of the negroes 
in the United States puzzles him, (Mr. 
S.) and he creates a vast slave-trade 
to solve it. He confounds together 
things perfectly different; the slave- 
trade carried on under the American 
flag, and the slave-trade carried on 
for the supply of the American 
soil.” 

But when the Reviewer asserts 
this, why does he not adduce some 
proof of it? Mr. Sadler had given 
quotations from various American 
authorities, describing the trade in 
slaves :—why did not the Reviewer 
point out some one of these which 
applied, not to the home, but to the 


foreign slave-trade? Simply because 


he could not ;—because it was easier 
to run away under cover of a despe- 
rate assertion, than to meet the ar- 
gument, and to refute it. 

But the best proof that could possi- 
bly be given, of the completeness of 
Mr. Sadler’s refutation of the first ar- 
ticle, is found in this fact,—that the 
Reviewer feels it not enough to put 
in practice every shift and contri. 
vance to get rid of the arguments 
of his opponent,—but is compelled, 
after all, to patch up his case by a 
Fresh sect of objections. Had not the 
first attack been effectually repelled, 
he would not have thought it neces- 
sary to prepare a second. We shall, 
however, learn the desperation to 
which he is reduced, by the kind of 
manceuvres to which he resorts. 

The main argument of his first ar- 
ticle was that furnished by the cen- 
sus of London. The distinguishing 
feature of that argument was igno- 
rance. No sooner did Mr. Sadler 
produce the facts bearing upon the 
case, than the whole structure melt- 
ed away, and its author does not 
now even allude to the subject. But, 
in its place, we have a new objection, 
more elaborately constructed, it is 
true,—but of a still worse character, 
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by far, for its leading feature is that 
of the grossest dishonesty. 

The following is his argument, 
stated in his own words :— 


“‘ But we will make another experiment 
on Mr. Sadler’s tables, if possible more de- 
cisive than any of those which we have 
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hitherto made. We will take the four lar- 
gest divisions into which he has distributed 
the English counties, and which follow 
each other in regular order. That our 
readers may fully comprehend the nature 
of that packing by which his theory is sup- 
ported, we will set before them this part of 
his table. 


Tile. : 


COUNTIES. 


ation on a 
Square N 


Popul 


Lincoln 

Cumberland ‘ 
Northumberland. 
Hereford . 

Rutland 

Huntingdon 
Cambridge . 
Monmouth . 
Dorset 


From 100 to 150. 


York, East Riding. . . 
Salop > > 2 
ES i ee ie 
Northampton ° 
Wilts 
Norfolk 
Devon . 
Southampton 
Berks . 
Suffolk . . 
Bedford . 
Buckingham , 
Oxford . 
Essex 
Cornwall . 
Durham 


. 


* 


From 
Derby . . 
Somerset 
Leicester 
Nottingham 


212 
| 290 

221 
| 228 


Hertford . . 
Worcester . 
Chester 
Gloucester 
Kent 





From 250 to 300. 


“ These averages look well, undoubtedly, 
for Mr. Sadler’s theory. The numbers 
396, 390, 388, 378, follow each other very 
speciously in a descending order. But let 
our readers divide these thirty-four coun- 


132,400 


Population in 


| 


288,800)2748} 
159,300) 1478) 
203,000) 1871) 
105,300) 360 
18,900) 149 
49,800} 370 
124,400) 858} 
72,300| 498! 
147,400) 1005 


| 
| 


1280) 
210,300) 1341) 
237,700) 1463! 
165,800) 1017 
226,600) 1379 
351,300/2092) 
447,900|2579| 
289,000) 1628 
134,700} 756 
276,000| 1512 
85,400] 463 
136,800] 740 
139,800] 752! 
295,300) 1532 
262,600] 1327} 
211,900| 1061) 





| 
217.600) 1026 
362,500) 1642 
178,100! 804 
190,700) 837} 

| 
528 
188,200; 729 
275,500, 1052 
342,600) 1256 
434,600) 1537) 


ties into two equal sets of 
ties each, and try whether the principle 
will then hold good. 
calculation, and we present them with the 
following result : 


264,516 


103,255 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Proportion of 


Number of 
Marriages from 
1810 to 1820. 
Number of 
Baptism sfrom 
1810 to 1820. 
Births to 100 
Marriages. 


20,892) 
10,299 
12,997 

6,202 
1,286 
3,766] 
9,894 
4,586 
9,554 
eee 
79,476) 
15,313 
13,613} 
15,779} 
12,346 
15,654 


25,752 


87,620 
45,085) 
45,871 

27,909 

5,125 

13,633} 
37,491) 
13,411 
39,060 


315,205 


55,606] 
58,542 
68,700! 
42,336) 
58,845 
102,259 
130,758) 
88,170 
38,841 
76,327 
22,871 
37,518 
39,633 
79,792 
74,611 
58,222) 


35,264] 
24,561 
9,301 
19,885) 
6,536 
9,505) 
9,131] 
19,726) 
17,363 
14,787] 








1,033,039 
1,296 
1,556 
3,366 
4,296 
66,244 
7,386 
13,178| 
20,305) 
28,884 
33,502 


58,804| 
95,802 
47,013} 
55,517 


or 


1 
2 
1 
1 


| 
| 


257,136 
35,741) 
53,138 
75,012| 
90,671) 

135,060) 


390,322) 378 


seventeen coun- 


We have made this 
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The number of children to 100 marriages is— 


Tn the seventeen counties of England in which there are from 100 to 177 ma 


on the square mile, 


In the seventeen counties in which there are ‘from. 177, to 282 people ¢ on the 


square mile, —— ° . 


‘* The difference is small, but not smaller 
than differences which Mr. Sadler has 
brought forward as proofs of his theory. 
We say, that these English tables no more 
prove that fecundity increases with the po- 
pulation, than that it diminishes with the 
population.” 


Such is the ground at present taken 
by the Reviewer. He tries the same 
manceuvre with the censuses of France 
and of Prussia, and with the same ef- 
fect. We shall expose the trick in 
the case of the English counties, and 
our readers will then understand the 
Reviewer’s method of “ shuffling the 
tables” of France and of Prussia, 


Counties. 


Westmoreland . 
York, North Riding 91 


Populat. 
52.400 
187.400 


Under 100 on a sq. mile. 


347.900 | 
815.400 
280.000 


Stafford 
York, West Riding 
Warwick 


303 
309 
310 
From 300 to 350. 


406.700 
1.074.000 


Surrey . . 536 
Lancaster 585 


From 500 to 600. 


Middlesex 1.167.500 


Let our readers add these classes to 
the table given by the Reviewer, and 
they will see where lies the strongest 
proof of Mr. Sadler’s principle. 
Certainly, in the comparison of the 
thinly peopled counties of Westmore- 
land and the North Riding of York,— 


In the counties having less than 100 on a mile, there are to 100 marriages, 
In the counties having from 100 to 150, there are to 100 marriages, . . 
In the counties having from 150 to 200, there are to 100 marriages, 

In the counties having from 200 to 250, there are to 100 marriages, 

In the counties having from 250 to 300, there are to 100 marri: Ages, 

In the counties having from 300 to 350 on a mile, to 100 marriages, 

or 600 on a mile, to 100 marriages, 

In the metropolitan county, to 100 marriages, . 


In the counties having from 5 


But observe, now, the manceuvres 
of this honest Reviewer. He cuts off 
eutirely the first and the last three of 
these classes, in which the strength 
of the case obviously lies, and takes 


Surface. 


2048 


2633 


387 


° ° ° ° . 389 


The principle upon which this 
shuffle is founded, is that of suppres. 
sion. The Reviewer takes just so 
much of a table as suits him, and 
then divides and mixes it up to 
answer his purpose. Mr. Sadler’s 
table, which he here quotes, contains 
eight classes ; of which he chooses to 
take only four: omitting the first 
class, which gave the counties having 
less than 100 persons on a mile ; and 
omitting also the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth classes, which contained the 
counties having above 300 on a mile. 
These classes are as follow :— 


Marr. 


3.385 
12.422 


Baptisms. 


14.888 
51.546 


763 


15.807 66.434 
105.657 
215.061 

74.352 


395.070 


27.093 
62.062 
22.786 


111,941 


1148 


902 


27.450 
85.318 
112.768 


109. 475 | 269.765 


758 
1831 


98.592 
274.550 


373.142 331 





282 


204 


246 


first with the counties placed in the 
middle of the table, having a popu- 
lation of medium density; and then 
with the thickly peopled counties of 
Warwick, and Stafford, and Lan- 
caster, having a still higher ratio of 
population. The facts are these: 


420 births. 
396 births. 
390 births. 
388 births. 
378 births, 
353 births, 
331 births: 
246 births. 


only the 2nd, 3d, 4th, and 5th 
classes, all of which are about medi- 
ocrity in point of population, and in 
point of increase. These he contrives 
to divide at a point convenient for 
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his purpose, so as to make it appear 
that there is little difference between 
those having about one hundred and 
fifty, and those having about two 
hundred and fifty, on the mile, in 
point of increase. And he, who talks 
so much about packing, has contrived 
to divide the counties at the only 
point which should present them as 
not proving Mr. Sadler’s principle. 
But no matter. It is by no means 
necessary to the establishment of Mr. 
Sadler’s argument, that he should 
prove the fecundity of Huntingdon- 


“ In the counties having from 100 to 177 on a mile, to 100 marriages, . 
In the counties having from 177 to 282 on a mile, to 100 marriages, . 


And then adds, soon after, with 
flagrant dishonesty, 

“ We have nothing more to examine :-— 
the tables we have scrutinized, constitute 
the whole strength of Mr. Sadler’s case ;”— 


well knowing, at the same time, that 
he had cautiously kept out of view 
those facts in which the real strength 
of Mr. Sadler's case lay. But now, 
let him take even his own view of the 
above counties, as having, on an ave- 
rage, to 100 marriages, 388 births ;— 
and then let him say, how it comes to 
pass, that in those counties which 
have less than 100 on a mile, the ave- 
rage is 420 births ; and how he ac- 
counts for the fact, that where there 
are from 300 to 350 on the mile, the 
average is 353 births ; and that where 
the population rises to 5 or 600 on 
the mile, the average fecundity of 100 
marriages falls to only 331 births. 

When he has done this, he will in- 
deed have effected something. At 
present, all he has done is to keep his 
readers in the dark as to the real facts 
of the case, and to prove himself ca- 
pable of the most dishonest kind of 
trickery. 

Thus, while the objections of the 
first review were founded in the most 
pitiable ignorance, those of the se- 
cond descend a step lower, and rest 
upon manceuvres which are closely 
allied to absolute swindling. Let it 
be remembered, however, that Mr. 
Sadler’s system does not rely for 
proof on the census of any one coun- 
try. He has, with extraordinary la- 
bour, brought together the necessary 
facts from every country of the civil- 
ized world. Russia, Sweden, Ire- 
land, Naples, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, are all examined in their turn, 
and each furnishes sufficient proof of 
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shire to be greater than that of Hert- 
fordshire. Various circumstances,— 
the migration of the poor at certain 
seasons, in search of work,—the mi- 
gration of the rich in search of plea- 
sure,—render it quite impossible to 
prove any thing from single counties, 
or from a comparison between any 
selection of counties. But let the 
Reviewer take the whole facts of the 
case, and let him explain them, if he 
can, on any other principle than that 
of Mr. Sadler. He says, that by his 
way of packing them he finds, 


387 births. 
389 births.” 


the truth of Mr. Sadler’s principle. 
How extremely mean and little does 
the quibbling and minute criticism of 
the Reviewer appear, to any one who 
has made himself acquainted with this 
great work, and with the immense 
weight of concurrent evidence which 
is concentrated in it. 

It is worth observing, however, 
that while these desperate means are 
resorted to, in one part of the Review, 
to keep down, at all events, the sys- 
tem of Mr. Sadler; there is discerni- 
ble in another article of the same 
number (No. CIV.), the clearest 
signs of a purposed retreat from the 
Malthusian theory. They abuse, 
most liberally, the destroyer of this 
theory,—but the theory itself, they 
plainly see to be no longer tenable. 
Of course it cannot be expected 
that an infallible work like the Edin- 
burgh Review will ever pronounce 
its public recantation. We can only 
learn its change of views by its 
change of tone. And those who 
have been accustomed to its former 
language will be not a little amused 
to be informed, (in the article on 
Macculloch’s Political Economy) that 
Mr. Malthus’s work “ is but a one- 
sided view of the effects of the princi- 
ple of population ;” that “ it is ‘ncom- 
plete in one important respect ;”” and 
that his famous geometrical ratio “has 
been a fruitful source of controversy 
and misconception.” 

So far is well! but we look for 
much more. Two years will not 
have elapsed, we venture to predict, 
before even the Edinburgh Review will 
have distinctly abandoned the Mal- 
thusian theory. The foundations of 
that theory are removed; propping- 
up will avail it little; and its open and 
public fall cannot be long delayed. 
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‘“ ;HE GALLERY oF ILLUSTRIOUS Literary CHARACTERS.” 
No. X. 
MRS. NORTON. 


Farr Mrs. Norton! Beautiful Bhouddist, as Balaam Bulwer baptizes you, 
whom can we better choose for a beginning of our illustrious literary por- 
traits, when diverging from the inferior sex, our pencil dares to portray the 
angels of the craft? Passionately enamoured, as we avowedly are, of 
L. E. L.—soul-struck by the wonders of Mrs. Hemans’s muse—in no slight 
degree smitten by Mary Ann Browne—venerating such relics of antiquity as 
Lady Morgan or Miss Edgeworth—pitying, (which is akin to loving,) the 
misfortunes of Mrs. Heber or Miss ———— we yet must make Mrs. Norton 
the leader of the female band. She writes long poems—she is a sprig of 
nobility—and she is the granddaughter of that right honourable gentleman 
whose picture is suspended above her head, and whom the ingenuity of our 
lithographer has contrived to represent rubicund in the nasal feature, even 
in spite of the want of colours. 

A caricature of this lady appeared in a rival publication, which is com- 
monly called by the name of the New Monthly. There her characteristic 
features were lost in a nonsensical straining after effect. What has a lady, 
the head of a household, to do with staring at the stars or any other won- 
drous body stuck over head? We display her as the modest matron making 
tea in the morning for the comfort and convenience of her husband. He 
does not appear, because we had no notion of wasting a lithograph upon any 
male creature this month. But there she is, with delicate finger, preparing 
to concoct that fluid which, in Ireland and France, is called ‘‘ thé,” and 
which the people of England, in obedience to the villanous mincing of the 
cockneys, dwindle to the name of T. 

Authoresses are liable to many rubs. Mrs. Norton, it would appear by 
her picture, at breakfast, has escaped some. Happy in all the appliances of 
wealth and fame, there is nothing to alter the beauties of that symmetrical 
form. And her look, as depicted in the sketch before us, is enough to shew 
that she has not passed the night in any sublunary matters; but in the 
contemplation of that divine philosophy and sublime poetry which is best 
indulged in without intrusion. The consequences are upon her countenance. 
“Sweet are the sorrows of Rosalie.” She is evidently composing a poem 
which no doubt will be as fluent, as clear, as lucid, and as warm as the li- 
quid distilling from the urn. 

Of a life like hers what can be told? Spent in elegant retirement, the grace 
of her private circle, or blazing forth the ornament of brilliant society; 
there is no unfeminine display about her which can supply matter for the 
anecdote monger. We all know that she is Tom Sheridan’s daughter—and 
that she has wooed successfully the muses from her earliest days, beginning 
with the Dandies’ Ball, and ending [for the present] with the Undying One. 
If we wished to speak epigrammatically , in the manner of rising young gentle- 
men in debating societies, we should say that she has married her thoughts 
to immortal verse, and herself to the Honourable Mr. Norton. 

Of her poetry enough has been said in this our Magazine, and we hope 
she has met that gentle usage at our hands which it becomes us to bestow, 
and her to receive. We shall be always found ready to attend her whenever 
she makes another expedition into the realms of prose, as we understand she 
meditates, or of rhyme, with the due devotion of critical cavaliers. We think 
that a lady ought to be treated, even by Reviewers, with the utmost deference 
—except she writes politics, which is an enormity equal to wearing breeches. 

But we must hasten to an end, conscious that going further would intrude; 


and, wishing the fair theme of our pen every degree of honour and happi- 
ness, 


* With all humility we make our bow.” 





THE AUTHOR OF THE UNDYING ONE. 
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In the eighty-seventh number, the 
last but one, of the Quarterly Re- 
view, there is an article under the 
above title, of the writer of which 
might be said, what Stephano says 
of Caliban—‘‘ He’s in his fit now, 
and does not talk after the wis- 
est.” It is impossible to read it 
without thinking of Alderman Wood, 
and his bil] to prevent the spread of 
canine madness. The unhappy cri- 
tic has obviously been bitten—we 
say not whether by biped or quad- 
ruped—but certainly by some animal 
labouring under the dreadful malady 
of jacobinism. His hectic slumbers 
are disturbed by night, by the vi- 
sits of Anacharsis Clootz, and the 
flames of “‘ Swing,” and Jonathan 
Martin; while by day, fresh fuel is 
added to his fever, by the perusal of 
various twopenny tracts, redolent of 
sedition, purchased at the shops of 
Drs. Carlile and Carpenter. His lu- 
cubrations consequently are tainted 
by his disorder ; they are lachrymose 
and abusive by turns; austere and 
flippant ; melancholic and indignant; 
occasionally seasoned with piety, 
and sometimes with slang. Even in 
his calmer moods, it is hard to tell 
whether he stands more in awe of 
the press or the French Revolution— 
whether his respect for the memory 
of Mr. Canning be greater than his 
hatred of Sir Robert Peel—or whe- 
ther he more grievously laments the 
subserviency of the late Mr. Gifford, 
or the intemperance of the old Tories. 

The Quarterly accuses the Tories 
of intemperance in their opposition 
to Mr. Canning’s administration.— 
On what grounds? In distrusting 
the professions of that minister—in 
doubting his sincerity—in believing 
him capable of violating his pledges, 
of repudiating his principles, and of 
making intrigue his passport to royal 
favouritism and court ascendancy. 
The simple answer to these charges 
is—are they true ? If any one of them 
can be established, a justification is 
at once made out for the Tories. Our 
contemporary, in his eagerness to 
censure the Tories, for consequences 
which it was impossible they could 
foresee, and for a series of treache- 
ries which were then unconceived, 
and which they had no right to sus- 
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pect, passes over the circumstances 
which gave rise to the opposition, 
and the personal invectives which he 
deplores and condemns. It would 
have been more candid to have stated 
the reasons why Mr. Canning became 
unpopular with his own party, and 
in a certain sense the victim of va- 
rious factions. It may be well to 
spare the dead, but is it just to libel 
the living for the sake of an epitaph? 
It should have been told how Mr. 
Canning crept into royal favour, and 
how he availed himself of his bad 
eminence to insult his colleagues. It 
should have been told how he divided 
parties, in order to control them ; 
how he enthralled his friends, in or- 
der to take advantage of them ; how 
he courted allies, whom in heart he 
despised, merely that he might ex- 
hibit himself in the theatrical glitter 
of a conjurer, attempting to harmo- 
nize discordant bodies, and making— 


“ Black spirits and white, 
Red spirits and grey,” 


dance round him in mute and obse- 
quious servilism. Had this been 
told, we might have made allowance 
for the lacerated feelings of the 
Reviewer, and attributed his censo- 
riousness more to bad temper than 
malice prepense. In regretting mis- 
fortunes, it isnot necessary to defend 
errors ; if the minister fell a prey to 
suicide, itis poor malice on the part 
of his friends to attempt to wash 
away the stain by a false accusation 
of murder. If the accession of Mr. 
Canning to the ministry was fol- 
lowed by a political tempest, it was 
raised by himself. If he provoked 
the vituperation of the press, is this 
more to be deprecated, in the case of 
Canning, than in that of Peel, an in- 
stance of which the Quarterly con- 
tains in the very article we are com- 
menting upon. We beg pardon for 
naming the latter statesman in the 
same sentence with the former; but 
to compare small things with great, 
what was an offence, and a rank of- 
fence, in the one, amounted to a crime 
in the other. The Quarterly shows 
no mercy to Sir Robert Peel ;—it 
charges him with betraying the con- 
fidence of the nation; with disgrac- 
ing the character of public men; 
R 
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with deserting his colours, and go- 
ing over to the enemy’s camp; with 
being a convert to that sophistry 
which he had a thousand times de- 
molished by arguments; and, yet, 
while it does its utmost to render the 
very name of Peel execrable, it la- 
ments and stigmatises that hostility 
which similar acts of apostacy and 
baseness, on the part of Mr. Can- 
ning, had excited in those who were 
true, and many of whom still remain 
true to their principles and their 
party. Mr. Canning, like Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, had raised himself to the 
pinnacle of power by means of those 
very Tories whom he first insulted 
and then deserted, and by the pro- 
fession of principles which, when 
they stood in the way of his ill- 
starred ambition, he deemed it ex- 
pedient to renounce. Protected by 
a priestess who worshipped at the 
foot of the throne, and who, for 
purposes gratifying to her venality, 
guarded the avenue to royal favour, 
like the flaming sword over the gates 
of paradise, Canning thought that he 
could with impunity trample upon 
his former patrons. He considered 
the court favourite omnipotent. He 
imagined that his new opinions 
would captivate his former enemies, 
and expiate: his past errors—the er- 
rors of expediency not of conviction 
—that, having climbed to power, he 
might, armed with the flashy elo- 
quence of the forum, wield his 
thunder, like Jupiter, among the 
lesser deities—the Peels and Goul- 
burns and Dawsons of the Commons 
—and that, come what may, in case 
he should lose Lord Eldon and his 
party, he had only to throw himself 
into the arms of Lord Holland and 
the Whigs, with Burdett the re- 
former at his back, and John Cam 
Hobhouse stationed at an opposition 
out-post, like a crow on a tree, to 
cry caw! in case of danger. 

How inconsistent, therefore, is it 
in the Quarterly Review, to censure 
the perfidious conduct of Sir Robert 
Peel, and yet reprehend the Tories 
for their opposition to Mr. Canning! 
Far be it from us to disparage the 
justice of this censure upon the ex- 
pelled member for Oxford. His was 
an offence which is yet rank in the 
nostrils. The shame of it still burns 
and sears, and excites loathing. It 
was an offence for which no peni- 
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tence, no affected candour, no abase- 
ment in sackcloth and ashes, can 
ever atone. It is an offence which 
no time, or change, or charm, can 
obliterate from our heart of hearts, 
where our wrongs are treasured up, 
to grow with our growth, and, like 
subterranean-fire, become more in- 
tense the longer they are held in 
subjection. 

But, why brand Peel and spare 
Canning? The former was but an 
imitator of the latter. If the one 
destroyed his party, it was because 
the other had divided it. The power 
of Peel to inflict the injury was de- 
rived from the versatility which Can- 
ning had encouraged, and the weak- 
ness he had superinduced. It was 
Canning who compounded those 
combustibles with which Peel shat- 
tered the conservative party of Eng. 
land. It was he who first attempted 
to govern by disunities—to legislate 
by the fragments of parties—to regu- 
late the commerce of England by the 
maxims of parish schoolmasters, who 
considered the ocean to be like a ca- 
nal cut between Brentford and Turn- 
ham Green, by means of which the 
cabbages of the one would be natu- 
rally exchanged for the tanned hides 
of the other, It was he who encou- 
raged all the visionary nostrums of 
Huskisson and the doctrinaires, who 
have all but ruined the country; 
placing our taxed artisan and la- 
bourer in competition with the un- 
taxed manufacturers of the continent. 
It was he who split the House of 
Commons into a thing of shreds and 
patches—where frothy oratory is the 
warp and woof, and common sense a 
miserable selvage which a community 
of tailors, striking for higher wages, 
would be ashamed to purloin. It 
was he who inculcated the doctrine, 
and set the example, that it is the 
soundest policy to make principle the 
handmaid of expediency; and that 
that government is the strongest 
which is enabled to steer its way by 
virtue of its own weakness, amid in- 
numerable small factions, as a cock- 
boat is carried by the current amid 
rocks and shoals. It was he who 
commenced that system which in- 
duced one interest of the country to 
prey on another—the landowner on 
the manufacturer, the manufacturer 
on the shipowner, the capitalist on 
the colonist, the speculator on the 
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home-trader and the country-banker ; 
these again on the landowner, by 
way of revenge; and the fundholder 
upon all. He it was who attempted 
to rule by public opinion; and yet 
was compelled to resort to every 
mean device and despicable deception 
in order to gain supporters; and who, 
by this system of interminable divi- 
sions, has 1endered it impossible for 
any ministry to survive the changes 
of twenty-four moons. 

And this is the minister whose 
memory it delighteth the grave Quar- 
terly to honour, and whose misfor- 
tunes it charges to the vindictive 
hostility of the old Tories! How 
desperate must be that cause which 
ransacks the grave for an apology for 
its errors, and would cling to life 
even at the expense of reputation! 
Because the Church totters; because 
the tithes and the pension-list are in 
danger; because the rotten borough- 
archy are menaced; because the pro- 
scription of the forty-five mock-re- 
presentatives of Scotland is resolved 
upon, and the doors of the Treasury 
for ever shut against them; because 
the revolutionist scowls from under 
his striped nightcap at all that is fat 
and rich ; these piebald Tories of the 
Quarterly lament the preservation of 
the small remnant of honesty and 
consistency which belongs to the 
party. They deeply regret that they 
were not sharp-sighted enough to sell 
their principles while there was a 
purchaser ; and to join the first man 
who courted them and would have 
betrayed them. They do not wor- 
ship Sir Robert Peel, merely because 
he has nothing to give, and a small 
chance of being serviceable; but they 
mourn over their secession from Mr. 
Canning, solely because in their de- 
spair they imagine they might have 
preserved their pluralities and in- 
dulged their profligacy, at the trifling 
cost of their honour and their adopted 
or hereditary principles. It is with 
deep shame that we record these sen- 
timents. It is painful to see even 
one of the organs of Toryism, far 
less one hitherto so respectable, sink 
80 low, and, like an unhappy nun, 
arraigning her piety as the only 
cause of her lover’s misanthropy and 
her debarment from the felicities of 
the world. These traits of character 
are signs of the times. 
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After these sentiments, put forth 
in a strain that renders sentiment 
ludicrous, it is not surprising to find 
the Quarterly expres*'ng infinite con- 
cern at the revolutionary movements 
on the continent of Europe. The 
dethronement of the elder Bourbons, 
and the downfal of the monkish sys- 
tem, is to ita source of much un- 
easiness. The imprisonment of Wil- 
liam of Holland within his native 
trenches; where the dull, dark mov- 
ing green of the sea is relieved by 
the brighter but more stagnant green 
of a thousand canals; is also food 
for melancholy. The Polish insur- 
rection, too, excites far more fears 
than did the invasion of the Ottoman 
empire. The Swiss, likewise, hang- 
ing out the hated banner on the fur- 
thest crag, and crowning the red 
heather with the cap of liberty, are 
fearful omens. The abdication of 
the King of Saxony is bad enough ; 
but that the Bolognese and the Mo- 
denese should revolt, this is beyond 
endurance! Such proceedings are 
sufficient to make the church bells 
jangle ‘‘ out of tune and harsh,” and 
tempt Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Mr. 
Spencer Percival, and Mr. Hughes 
Hughes, to out-Herod St. Anthony 
in a feat of abstinence. But hear 
the Quarterly :— 


“ Toward that level (the level of de- 
mocracy) we were descending, the more 
dangerously, because there was nothing 
to alarm the great and well-meaning body 
of the nation in the easy, uniform motion 
of descent, when the stage curtain drew 
up in France, and the second drama of 
the French revolution began—a revolution 
the most unprovoked in history till that of 
Belgium followed it. No Protestant could 
wish success to the Jesuits and the Jesu- 
itical counsels of Charles X ;* but regard- 
ing the political measures of the Bourbons, 
the man must set truth intrepidly at de- 
fiance who should deny, that from the 
time of their restoration until the issuing 
of the ordinances, that family had been 
more sinned against than sinning. A con- 
spiracy for their overthrow had from that 
time been carried on against them; INSUR- 
RECTION AND ASSASSINATION were part 
of its means ; but the design was prose- 
cuted more surely, as well as safely, when 
the conspirators entrenched themselves 
within the forms of the constitution. Trea- 
son then becomes a safe game when the 
government against which it is directed 
strictly observes the law, and the traitors 
make use of it for their own ends.” 


* We doubt this! There are Jesuits in our church as well as in that of our Lady. 
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This extract shows the spirit in 
which that part of the article, eon- 
demnatory of the French revolution, 
is written. The constitutionalists 
of France are charged with conspir- 
ing, ever since the restoration, a- 
gainst the Bourbons. This is a sin- 
gular charge, seeing that a branch 
of the Bourbons, and one of the most 
popular sovereigns of Europe, is on 
the throne at this very hour. But 
where is the proof of this conspi- 
racy? Where is the proof of pre- 
meditated insurrection and assassi- 
nation? In the jaundiced mind of 
the Reviewer. He does not conde- 
scend to offer any proof. He does 
not give us even the materials of one 
of Colburn’s worst novels, on which 
to found the accusation. He favours 
us with no clue to the conspiracy ; 
nor does he point to a single indi- 
vidual, or an isolated fact, the one 
the actor, and the other the deed, and 
both dovetailed into each other, as a 
fair or plausible pretext for his hy- 
pothesis. It is mere random slan- 
der, got up in a hurry, and fulmi- 
nated with a recklessness like an 
Irishman shooting a ghost round a 
corner, with a patent rifle made for 
the purpose, with a twist. The wri- 
ter, after dining with Bishop Phil- 
potts, dreams of incendiaries; and 
in the morning fancies he has seen 
them. Where, when, how? Ask 
him not, for he cannot tell. 

In this instance, however, the Re- 
viewer robs his dream of its agree- 
able verisimilitude. He confesses 
that the conspirators ‘“ entrenched 
themselves within the forms of the 
constitution.” In different language 
he admits that they acted according 
to law, and exercised the privileges 
conferred upon them by the charter 
of Louis XVIII., in precisely the 
same way that one of the burgesses 
or inhabitant householders of Malton 
er Dartmouth petitions for parlia- 
mentary reform. To respect the 
forms of the constitution was not 
like the conduct of rebels or assas- 
sins. To respect the laws was not 
the conduct of men in whose bo- 
soms treason had been fomenting for 
fifteen years. The charge is a gross 
and disgusting libel, which none but 
a genuine Jesuit, whether of the 
creed of Loyola or the Thirty-nine 
Articles, could invent. When the 
Quarterly descends to such wretched 
fictions, it should at least have some 
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affidavit, no matter who is hired to 
swear it, and if for no other purpose 
than for the sake of decency and to 
give a colour to its fabrications. 

It is falsehoods like these, however, 
rendered doubly repulsive by the 
gravity with which they are promul- 
gated, which makemen revolutionists, 
even against their natural inclinations 
and the impulses of self-interest. 
We love our country too sincerely to 
wish to hurry it into the involve- 
ments of a precipitate reform, or into 
the sad alternative, which dictates 
the policy of either yielding to the 
arbitrary power of the mob, or coun- 
teracting this power by the still more 
hated enforcement of military despo- 
tism. As a matter of choice, we 
should rather be ruled by Lord Grey’s 
yeomanry than the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s law—rather meet Sir Thomas 
Denman on his charger, than Sir 
James Scarlett in the King’s Bench— 
and rather live under the old regime 
of France than under the citizen-king 
influenced by the maxims of the 
Quarterly Review. But, in holding 
these opinions, we are nevertheless 
anxious to see that reform which our 
contemporary so much dreads and 
deprecates. We seek it for the very 
reasons which he urges against it, 
for we deem that to be a salutary 
corrective which he considers a ha- 
zardous and dangerous experiment. 

Supposing, therefore, that the re- 
volutionary proceedings in France 
and other countries have had a ten- 
dency to excite similar feelings, and 
lead to similar proceedings, here, 
ought we, on this account, to com- 
mence a crusade against constitu- 
tionalism on the continent, and com- 
mit an act of injustice in order to 
preserve, for a few months longer, 
institutions which are tottering and 
honeycombed with the dry rot? For 
the sake of Gatton, Malton, Calne, 
St. Ives, and one of the Sarums, 
boroughs without inhabitants, and 
representatives without constituents, 
ought we to make war upon rege- 
nerated France, and fight for a 
monkish king, his legion of mass- 
mongers, divine right, and absolute 
power? There are men, we admit, 
who, for the sake of ten pounds a 
year, a butt of Canary, and the tithe 
of a field of carrots, would support 
this principle, regardless of the blood 
that might be shed; but with these 
men we cherish no principle in com- 
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mon, and feel for them no sympathy. 
They are the worst enemies of their 
country, and incapable of being in- 
spired with any generous sentiments, 
or of entertaining any sincere regard 
for the maxims they preach, or the 
charity which covereth a multitude 
of sins. 

The French revolution, so far from 
being “‘ unprovoked;” so far from 
being the result of a ‘‘ conspiracy ;”’ 
so far from any “‘ insurrection” be- 
ing meditated, or “ assassination ” 
being even dreamt of, was the natural 
consequence of the blind bigotry, ob- 
stinacy, jesuitism, adherence to ex- 
ploded and barbarous forms, and an 
inflexible love of arbitrary power on 
the part of Charles X. and his last, 
worst, and most insensate ministers. 
Had the mind of Charles I. of Eng- 
land been embued with the spirit of 
the period in which he lived—had he 
been sincere in his professions, and 
reposed some confidence in his sub- 
jects—had he done them simple jus- 
tice, and conceded with a good grace 
that which was extorted—nay, had 
he but delegated the duties of a tax- 
gatherer to his faithful Commons, he 
might have saved his head, and pre- 
vented that inundation of puritanism 
which swept away the altar and the 
throne. Had Charles X. of France 
been capable of taking warning from 
the lessons of experience, or had he 
studied the peculiar and volatile cha- 
racter of his subjects with the care he 
bestowed on a game of chess—had 
he been conversant with their wants 
or their capabilities, and desirous to 
make his people happy, contrary to 
etiquette, he might at this hour have 
been beating his father confessor at a 
rubber, and dreaming out his frivo- 
lous life at the chateau of St. Cloud. 

The absolute will of the monarch, 
and a popular representative assem- 
bly, cannot co-exist. The people do 
not choose deputies merely to give 
currency and force to royal mandates. 
Electors need not be troubled with 
voting by ballot, if their representa- 
tives have no other duties to perform 
than to pass the estimates and assist 
the minister of finance in collecting 
the taxes. A parliament is a mere 
pageant if it have no power to remedy 
abuses, watch over the bench of jus- 
tice, redress public grievances, lighten 
or equalize the national burthens, 
extend commerce and manufactures, 
encourage talent and industry, and 
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foster and protect the interests of the 
people. But in what way could the 
chamber of deputies of France, un- 
der the late dynasty, perform any of 
these duties? At every step towards 
improvement they were met with ob- 
jections in the name of the king, 
charged with trespass, and the in- 
fringement of some absurd privilege, 
some nameless right, some indefin- 
able custom, some untranslatable 
charter granted by Philip the Fat, or 
Charles the Fair, or Henry the Stu- 
pid. If the people of a commune 
complained of an almost impassable 
road, they dared not touch it, even 
though the ruts were three feet deep. 
To repair it without the royal con- 
sent would have been a trespass. A 
canal could not be dug, nor a har- 
bour deepened, nor a sea-wall built 
up, without the royal permission. All 
municipal patronage was vested in 
the crown, and the prefects were 
creatures of the court, scarce known 
to the inhabitants over whom they 
exercised their authority. 

But these were not the only griev- 
ances. The great contention was be- 
tween the parliament and the crown 
—respecting royal ordinances, and 
acts of the legislature. The frequency 
of the minister’s interference with 
the press, and the imposition of the 
censorship, shows how little the real 
uses and power of that organ were 
understood in France by the king 
and his government. By a royal or- 
dinance a post contractor could be 
ruined, and a printer made a bank- 
rupt, inasingleday. By one of these 
edicts a highly intelligent people 
could be deprived of the right of ut- 
tering their opinions, or canvassing 
the merits of a measure repealing pri- 
vileges which were guaranteed them 
by the charter. The king not only 
claimed the right to curb the press, 
but the right also of entering a man’s 
house, breaking his printing ma- 
chines, and flinging his types in his 
face. He claimed the right too of 
altering, at his will and pleasure, the 
mode of election, the basis of the 
franchise, the constitution of the 
chamber of deputies, and the power 
to authorize a second election before 
the merits of a former one had been 
decided. He not only claimed these 
extraordinary and unconstitutional 
powers, but he actually exercised 
them, as all the world knows. Ra- 
ther than surrender one iota of pre- 
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rogative to popular opinion, or for 
the sake of the public peace, he was 
prepared to risk a civil war, and de- 
secrate the throne with the blood of 
his people. The fate of the ordinan- 
ces of the 25th July is known—their 
author is in Holyrood! 

The effect which this ‘second 
drama of the French Revolution,” as 
the Reviewer styles it, is likely to 
produce in other countries, it is im- 
possible yet to say. The event is but 
too recent, the actors not yet cooled, 
the alternations not completed. But 
be the consequences good or evil, im- 
mediately evil, and remotely good, 
or the reverse, there is one thing we 
must not lose sight of, namely, that 
the Revolution was inevitable. There 
was no choice between revolt and 
passive obedience—no chance for 
freedom, but in the prostration of its 
enemy—no hope for France, but in 
the expulsion of Charles. <A peace 
of fifteen years duration had worked 
two opposite effects—it had instruct- 
ed the people, and alarmed their 
rulers—it had enabled the former to 
appreciate the value of civil liberty, 
and learn how to obtain it; and it 
had awakened in the latter those se- 
cret fears which pointed to the con- 
sequences which have since happen- 
ed, The sovereigns of the continent 
were not unconcerned spectators of 
the progress of information. They 
watched it with serious apprehen- 
sions ; and the circulars which pass- 
ed from cabinet to cabinet, nearly 
two years ago, between Vienna and 
London, and Paris and the Hague, 
would show the deep impression 
which the state of public feeling 
had made in the principal courts of 
Europe. At the very time, when the 
events were ripening, which exploded 
in July last, the ministers of Austria, 
France, the Netherlands and Eng- 
land had concerted measures to rein in 
public opinion, restrain the activity 
of the journals, and strengthen and 
extend the ‘‘ monarchical principle.” 
The proceedings against the press in 
Brussels, Paris, and London, all 
about the same period, go far to con- 
firm this opinion. If it be merely 
conjectural, there never was one 
which had about it more of the in- 
dications of truth and reality. 

The triumph of popular rights 
over absolute power, in the last re- 
volution of Paris, notwithstanding 
the vinegar aspects of the exiled 
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priests, and the ravings of a few an- 
tijacobins in their dotage, is tous a 
source of unalloyed satisfaction. We 
have escaped one evil at any rate. 
The continent has been emancipated, 
and legitimate coercion has lost its 
force, and been deprived of its terrors, 
The will of the sovereign is not now 
omnipotent; and the people have 
been taught that kings and ministers 
are as much bound to reverence jus- 
tice, as to enforce obedience. Intrigue 
has been caught in its own snares; 
the fate of the Polignac ministry is 
a warning to all statesmen ; and the 
age of absolutism is over! The senti- 
ments of our esteemed contemporary 
of Albermarle Street, are therefore 
only calculated for the meridian of 
St. Petersburgh. 

We should stop here, but for one 
reason—the apology which is offered 
for the subserviency of the late Mr. 
Gifford, in the article before us. The 
subject is the Catholic question, and 
concerns us too nearly to be passed 
over in silence. We shall quote the 
passage : 

“During more than twenty years the 
Roman Catholics and the procatholics, and 
their infidel allies, had incessantly employ- 
ed the periodical press in aid of their cause, 
while their opponents, with the usual re- 
missness of those who are acting upon 
the defensive, neglected far too much this 
powerful means of acting upon public opi- 
nion. There can be no impropriety now 
in declaring that this journal was with- 
held from entering (as in conformity with 
its general principles it ought to have done) 
upon this particular question, by the in- 
fluence of Mr. Canning, whose friendship 
with Mr. Gifford enabled him to exercise 
such an influence. The value of his friend- 
ship, and of his occasional assistance, must 
be sufficiently apparent; and Mr. Gifford, 
whose own opinion upon the question per- 
haps was not made up, and who like most 
well-wishers to their country, heartily wish- 
ed that so mischievous a question had 
never been agitated, kept the Quarterly 
Review silent thereupon as long as it con- 
tinued under his direction.” 

It is here admitted, that the Quar- 
terly Review, as the avowed organ of 
the established church, did not act in 
** conformity with its general princi- 
ples” on the question of Catholic 
Emancipation. It is also admitted, 
that the Roman Catholics, on the 
other side, had incessantly employed 
the periodical press in aid of their 
cause, during the long period when 
this advocate of the church party was 
pleased to be silent. 
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If these facts have any meaning, it 
amounts to this, —that the Protestant 
party were betrayed by their own 
friends, taken by surprise and routed, 
while their champion, for private 
reasons, made it a matter of conve- 
nience to fall asleep. The unwar- 
rantable neglect is admitted—the 
suspicious circumstances are appa- 
rent. 

The reason assigned for this ne- 
glect was the personal influence of 
Mr. Canning over Mr. Gifford, the 
editor, who sacrificed to private 


friendship what he owed to duty and 


his party. Had it been Dr. Doyle, 
instead of Mr. Canning, who exer- 
cised this influence, the world, per- 
haps, would not have been favoured 
with this ingenuous confession ; nor 
would it have known why the Quar- 
terly Review was silent during the 
boisterous discussion of the question, 
and the insidious arts employed to 
carry it, and boisterous enough in 
opposition to it when opposition was 
fruitless. But is the case much al- 
tered by admitting, that Mr. Can- 
ning, and not Dr. Doyle, possessed a 
controlling power over the sentiments 
of the Quarterly? We apprehend 
not. Mr. Canning was as zealous a 
friend of the measure, and a far more 
powerful advocate of it, than the 
Popish prelate. Mr. Gifford, there- 
fore, in surrendering his judgment to 
him, and making the Review the si- 
lent approver of his principles, was 
clearly guilty of a dereliction of 
duty, and, by sufferance, a party to 
the innovation upon the church and 
the constitution. He did the cause 
a much more serious injury by his 
apathy, his mute acquiescence, and 
his subserviency, than he could have 
done had he been its open foe. 

But the excuse for this conduct is 
amusingly silly. Mr. Gifford’s opi- 
nion on the question, says the Re- 
viewer, ‘ PERHAPS was not made up.” 
By this millinery phrase we are to 
understand, that a public man of dis- 
tinguished talents, and of mature 
age, who had studied politics during 
his whole life, had not come to any 
decision on the Catholic question. 
If this could be credited, it would be 
any thing but flattering to the me- 
mory of the critic, the Editor of the 
Quarterly, and the recognised organ 
of Protestant ascendancy. But the 
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“* perhaps ” in the passage throws a 
doubt on the subject, and we are na- 
turally left to infer, that Mr. Can- 
ning’s influence alone swayed his 
friend, over-ruled his good inten- 
tions, and induced him to leave the 
assailed Church of England to her 
priests and the efficacy of their 
prayers. In short, the conduct of 
Mr. Gifford was like that of many 
who professed the same apparently 
sincere but hollow attachments. His 
perfidy was of a less culpable nature 
than that of many members of the 
establishment, who had more solemn 
duties to discharge, and stronger 
reasons and better inducements for 
being faithful to the cause which 
they deserted. There is a borough 
in the west of England, returning 
two members to Parliament, the 
patronage of which has for many 
years been in the hands of two or 
three clergymen. For the last ten 
years, to our knowledge, previous to 
1830, these reverend gentlemen never 
failed, at the opening of the sessions 
of parliament to call a meeting and 
draw up petitions in opposition to 
the Catholic claims, Their eloquence 
on these occasions was of the ordi- 
nary staple—loud, fervid, declama- 
tory, and electrifying. The petitions 
were numerously signed, and in due 
course presented to the house by the 
member for the county. But during 
the whole period, in which these an- 
nual farces were performed, these 
very clergymen had returned for their 
borough two members decidedly, 
avowedly, and notoriously favourable 
to the Catholic claims! In this way 
has the church been betrayed by its 
own venal, selfish, corrupt, and un- 
principled members. Mr. Gifford we 
suspect came from the same exem- 
plary neighbourhood, and was in- 
spired by the same feelings of patri- 
otism. Why, therefore, should we 
be surprised at the consequences? A 
house divided against itself cannot 
stand. 


‘Hoc fonte derivata clades 
In patriam populumque fluxit.” 


Which being translated after the 
free and easy manner of Sir Morgan 
O’Doherty, means— 


“When the rats get into the sack 
The corn will soon be all chaff.” 
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*‘ WHAT IS THE VALUE OF A 


Tuts question, put to the Welsh Lord 
Anglesey, by the Milesian O’, (vulgd 
O’Connell) has agitated our great 
commercial city in an unprecedented 
manner, during the past month! Nor 
have we, ourselves, been idle on the 
subject. Among our fair friends, all 
of whom, we need hardly say, are 
quite as virtuous as Mrs. O’Connell, 
we have industriously endeavoured 
to arrive at something like a solution 
of a question so vitally important: 
But in vain. Some of them were 
candid enough to acknowledge that 
their tears—heaven bless them !— 
are not good for much, there being a 
supply so far surpassing the demand. 
Still, as to the precise question of 
value, they either could or would 
say nothing. Thus we are obliged 
“For some resource to turn ourselves 
about, 
And claim the aid of our terrestrial 
peers ;” 

only one of whom we have found 
capable of throwing any light, where 
all is darkness visible. This is Mister 
Tommy Twopenny Tatler Moore, 
who, speaking of one Mrs, Lindor, 
tells us that she, on a very cold 
night, let fall a tear upon Mr. Lin- 
dor’s tomb, where it froze in elegant 
style, and next morning, quoth the 
immortal poet,— 
* An angel wandering from her sphere, 

Who saw the bright, the frozen gem, 

To dew-eyed Pity brought the tear, 

And hung it on her diadem.” 
Now we must in the fervour of our 
uncontrollable zeal, invoke the atten- 
tion of such of the nobility and 
gentry, as know— 

“ That climax of all earthly ills, 

The inflammation of their yearly bills,” 


to this economical and expeditious 
mode of ceillifacturing jewellery. 
Let all ladies who have any cause to 
weep, and they who have none— 
the latter are, perhaps your most 
copious weepers—be introduced to 
the maidenly, or matronly Moon, 
when the clear cold night has put 
on her black and star-bespangled 
bed-gown, with instructions to weep 
as pearlily as possible. We should 
further recommend the appointment 
of an efficient body of police, to 
prevent petty larceny, on the part 


What is the Value of a Virtuous Woman's Tear ? 
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of angels wandering from their 
sphere, who might, one would think, 
afford fair and honest purchase- 
money for the embellishment of dew- 
eyed Pity’s crown. By the means 
here pointed out, we do, in our con- 
sciences, believe that the tears of vir. 
tuous women might be made a 
source of individual and national 
wealth, while the fair and sinless in- 
struments would become inured to 
the inclemencies of the weather, and 
consequently superior to the danger, 
now to be apprehended, when they 
return (as they sometimes do, but 
never should) late from a ball, ora 
namby-pamby party. 

Mr. T. T. Tatler Moore has one 
other case in point. In that purely 
classical production, 

Lalla Rook, 
A wonderful book! 
a Peri is introduced, wandering on 
the shores of the Liffy, mournfully 
discussing a hot potato, in utter de- 
spair of ever again enjoying— 
“ The fruits and flow’rs 
Of heavenly bow’rs !’’ 
since all his attempts to pay the toll 
in kind, have proved unsuccessful. 
While thus wandering, musing, and 
masticating, the said Peri meets with 
a fair penitent, 
“ Miss Biddy Rooney, 
Whom father Cooney,” 
(we delight in quoting) has threaten- 
ed with an anathema. Mr. T. T. T. 
Moore tell us, that the Peri was so 
taken with Miss Rooney’s appear- 
ance, which was in truth the very 
poetry of sorrow, that he whipt off a 
tear from her cheek, took it to heaven, 
and got in, exclaiming in language, 
which, as we can neither describe 
nor designate it, we here submit to a 
discerning public, as no bad speci- 
men of Della Cruscan dilettanteism. 
“ Joy, joy for ever, my task is done, 

The gates are past and heaven is won! 

Oh, am I not happy?—I am, I am! 

To thee, sweet Eden, how dark and sad, 

Are the pratee fields of Gadzookiam, 

Or the bog-born bowers of Ballynafad.” 


Here, we find the fear talismanically 
opening heaven’s tollgate, another 
rare instance of value. But we have 
some misgivings as to this being pre- 
cisely the sort of case required by 
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O’Connell and ourselves; since Miss 
Biddy Rooney was a penitent—we 
beg the pacificator’s pardon, a pini- 
tint—and therefore it is possible that 
she may not have been one of the 
virtuous women, concerning the va- 
lue of whose tears, all England, 
O’Gorman Mahon, and the Lord Ad- 
vocate of Scotland, are in such rest- 
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less anxiety. However, we have 
done our duty; and with the proud 
consciousness, of having performed 
something towards rendering the 
mystery less mysterious, we shall 
lay our head on our pillow, secure of 
dreamless slumber, should no visions 
disturb our rest. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW ON REFORM. 


Tue present are indeed portentous 
times. On all sides we are assailed 
by revolution. Nay, ever! our own 
regular periodical commonwealth is 
not free from change, and that too of 
an alarmingimport. The venerable, 
clerical, orthodox Quarterly—the 
weighty Quarterly has assumed a de- 
gree of maniacal haste and hurry that 
must have quite disturbed its equa- 
nimity. This goodly publication, so 
wont to loiter on its path, always 
after time, has actually accomplished, 
within one calendar month, two vo- 
luminous gestations. 

The Rotten-Boroughs are in danger, 
and it is but consistent and natural 
that the advocate of the Turks in 
Greece, Polignac in France, of Mi- 
guel in Portugal, should step forward 
for the protection of these ‘‘ ancient 
landmarks of the constitution.””-—The 
article which has caused the present 
premature number, destined, nodoubt, 
to save the State from the abyss of 
Reform, has been said to be the 
joint production of a certain right 
honourable baronet who lately filled 
a high office in the cabinet, and a 
celebrated naval captain, distinguish- 
ed, if not on the briny element, at 
least in the pages of the Quarterly, 
by his gallant defence of that much 
injured monarch, Charles X.—The 
principles, if principles they may be 
called, are indeed the same as those 
of the gallant tar, but urged with far 
less bravery than is usually evinced 
in the productions of that eminent 
personage ; and although the article 
is not deficient in the elaborate avoid- 
ance of the real question at issue, 
still it is wanting considerably in the 
rich “ Brummagem” plausibility and 
triumphant common-place clap-traps 
for which the late right honourable 
Secretary is so justly celebrated. We 
VOL. Ill, NO. XIV, 


therefore doubt the justness of the 
affiliation, although admitting that 
several traits and lineaments of the 
reputed parentage are to be traced. 

The article before us is headed by 
a list of no less than a dozen publi- 
cations on the subject of Reform. 
Why the titles of these various pub- 
lications should be enumerated does 
not seem apparent,—since only two 
of them are in the slightest degree 
alluded to, and even to these no more 
than about a line and a half each, of a 
note, is devoted. Amongst these 
titles of pamphlets are, ‘“‘ The Wrongs 
of Man,” “‘ Plain Thoughts on Corrup- 
tion,” &c. &c. Ample subjects, as 
some may suppose, but according to 
the Reviewer, there are no wrongs 
but those which the Reformers would 
inflict, and no corruption of any con- 
sequence which it would be safe to 
remove. 

One might have expected that this 
astounding article, ushered in with 
such a flourish of trumpets, and de- 
stined to arrest the march of public 
events, would have commenced by 
some comprehensive view of the sub- 
ject, or some elementary or funda- 
mental axiom, or some historical 
retrospect, for instance, of undoubted 
application to the great topic about 
to be entered on.—*‘ I¢must be allowed, 
(says the Reviewer) that evils deeply 
rooted, and widely extended, the imme- 
diate fruits of” Of what? Of de- 
fects in the system of representation? 
Not at all. These ‘‘deeply rooted 
evils and immediate fruits,” arise, it 
appears, from the speculation and 
crisis of 1825, &c. &c. And then 
follows a lamentation on the subject 
of “‘ two bad harvests,” that have in- 
tervened, and which, together with 
the “ evils and fruits of 1825,” have, 
we are informed, ‘ sensibly deterio- 
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rated the condition of the labouring 
population.”—“All this,” he adds, “is 
past question.” And so he proceeds 
with two pages of futile details or 
trivial truisms, adapted at best for the 
preliminary ofa treatise on some such 
weighty state affair, as, for instance, 
some project of improvement in 
saving banks. 

At length, however, he approaches, 
though reluctantly, the matter in 
hand. He looks back with a melan- 
choly pleasure to the state of the 
public mind at the demise of the late 
sovereign, and to the little probability 
there then seemed to be, “ of any 
early attempt to disturb materially 
the existing system of the legisla- 
ture.” 

** Since then,” (he says) “‘ what a 
change!” This is almost pathetic. 

“If there be any faith” (he pro- 
ceeds) ‘‘ in the organs of public opin- 
ion—if we are to judge from the lan- 
guage of popular meetings—from the 
all but unanimous voice of the public 
press—from the declarations in Par- 
liament itself—before a few short 
weeks have passed over our heads, 
that Parliament of England, so long 
a prodigy and an enigma in the eyes 
of surrounding nations’—(aye, in- 
deed, a prodigy at home likewise, of 
prodigality and imposture !)—that 
Parliament (of course the “‘ envy and 
admiration of surrounding nations’’) 
is about to “‘ perform a voluntary act 
of abdication, to declare its own in- 
competency,” &c. 

“The newspapers, always echoing 
the voice which for the time is loud- 
est, throw in their too powerful in- 
fluence, to work on the enthusiasm of 
some and the fears of others. The 
only question admitted at all is, with 
respect to the degree and manner of 
the reform. A person who, at any 
of the late county meetings, should 
have presumed to doubt the sound- 
ness of the general principle, would 
have been hooted down as an idiot. 
Scarcely even a stray pamphlet ven- 
tures to raise its feeble cry on the 
side of prudence «end reflection. Aud 
the most illustrious man of our pe- 
riod becomes for a time almost a 
mark for popular odium, merely be- 
eause he has the manliness to stand 
forward alone and declare his oppo- 
sition to Parliamentary Reform,’’ &c. 

And then he goes on to enumerate 
all the different classes of society, 
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comprehending nine-tenths, at least, 
of the whole population of the em- 
pire, which unite in the common de- 
mand for this great and imperative 
measure of “ relief and redress.” 

**On they rush,” (says the Quar- 
terly) ‘‘ following each other like a 
flock of sheep, to the brink of the 
precipice, and committing themselves 
to their fate, some in the gaiety of 
unreflecting security, some with the 
reckless levity of despair.” 

The writer enumerates, just be- 
fore, the various classes and parties, 
who are thus described as ‘‘ rushing 
on, like a flock of sheep, with gaiety 
and levity,” &c.; and they are no 
other than Whigs, radicals, orange- 
men, catholics, methodists, the saints, 
the merchants of Liverpool, the ope. 
rators of Lancashire, the fundholders 
in general, the farmers in general, 
Daniel O’Connell, Joseph Hume, 
Swing, Bentham, the rick-burners, 
the advocates of paper-currency, their 
opponents the bullionists, all sorts of 
economists and theorists, political or 
otherwise. So that, in fact, “ the 
contagion ” is almost universal—the 
seers of Albemarle-street being almost 
the only exceptions. 

“To what,” he says, “in the 
name of wonder, are we to ascribe 
all this sudden chaos of unanimity ?” 
—The answer is equally short.—To 
the notorious corruption and extra- 
vagance of the legislature, which the 
people begin, at length, to think, 
should and may be resisted. Never- 
theless, great as is this unanimity, 
the writer, in an after-passage of the 
article, recommends it to be “ con- 
fronted by an array of the British 
aristocracy,” beneath whose grasp 
all the reformers will shrink, at 
once, into nothing! 

“Is there any one,” he says, 
‘who will have the effrontery to 
maintain that public opinion is not 
represented in the House of Com- 
mons !”—This, of course, is idle as- 
sertion. Public opinion is more or 
less feared in both Houses, but re- 
presented in neither.—‘‘ Is it in its 
capacity of guardian of the public 
purse, then, that Parliament has been 
wanting ?”’—What a question to put! 
—Let the eight-hundred millions of 
debt answer it.—Let the English, 
Irish, and Scotch pension-lists an- 
swer!—Let the twenty-eight ladies, 
added to these lists during the last 
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short ministry, be a reply to the Re- 
viewer on this point! Far be from 
us, however, the indiscreetness of 
enquiring as to the nature of the 
public services rendered by these fair 
pensioners. Would that there were 
always so amiable a plea for these 
little disbursements, 

“We come back, then” (says the 
Quarterly), ‘still to the original 
question. What can be the motive 
of all these sudden conversions to the 
cause of Parliamentary Reform?” The 
answer is short enough; and must 
be on the lips of every one who is 
not afraid to look at the truth. It is 
the dread of physical force. 

The spectra of an armed rabble 
and of barricaded streets have taken 
hold, it seems, of every imagination. 
“But the most lamentable feature of 
the whole” (says this absurd article), 
“is, that the change after all is merely 
onthe surface; and that of opinion, pro- 
perly speaking, there has been scarcely 
any change at all.” Why lamenta- 
ble, if a change to this opinion had 
been erroneous? Compare this pas- 
sage with the preceding ones, where- 
in he marvels at the existing chaos 
of unauimity, and the gaiety and 
levity with which such various and 
opposite parties rush on to the same 
goal. 

The writer previously, as we be- 
fore observed, not only enumerates 
the various classes, who ‘“‘ rush on” 
to the accomplishment of Reform, but 
he also points out the motives which 
prompt them to desire it. He now 
affirms, however, that it is all mis- 
take, (p. 562). They do not in rea~ 
lity desire Reform. They only submit 
to the idea, because they believe it 
“ inevitable.”? ‘* Each man fancies 
that his neighbours have all come 
round to one way of thinking.” This 
reminds us of the French way of ac- 
counting for the loss of the battle of 
Waterloo. For years after that battle, 
it was gravely and vehemently as- 
serted in France, that Napoleon’s 
army was routed, and fled merely 
through mistake. After they had 
triumphantly carried the allied posi- 
tion, some one in the rear of their 
columns eried out, it was alleged, 
*“ Saune qui peut.”” In consequence 
of which most erroneous exclamation, 
the whole army, and Napoleon with 
them, ran away as fast as ever they 
could go. 
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Just so, it appears, entirely through 
mistake; the borough-mongers are 
now in a state of “ bodily fear.— 


“ Darkling and desperate, with a stagger- 
ing pace, 
Of death afraid, and conscious of disgrace.” 


«We are now,” he says, “‘ about to 
legislate on this vital subject—on 
this subject which involves the future 
peace and happiness of England, nay 
the fate, perhaps, of all civilized so- 
ciety, under the influence of bodily 
fear, and the dictation of an inflamed 
populace!” There is no security then 
for civilized society but in the preser- 
vation of the rotten boroughs. Such 
istheempty inconsequent trash which 
is put forth as argument. ‘‘ To avert 
so deplorable a conclusion, these ob- 
servations,” we are told, ‘‘are, with 
all humility offeredtothe public. They 
come neither from borough-mongers, 
nor placemen, nor pensioners,” &c.&c. 
Oh no, it is quite evident, the writer 
has no sort of sympathy or connexion 
with borough-mongers, placemen, &c. 

After these and a few other pro- 
testations of purity, he goes on to 
defend manfully the well known Bo- 
rough of Gatton. The bravery, how- 
ever with which he espouses the 
system of Gatton is the less admi- 
rable inasmuch as it is chiefly, he 
says, to the “‘ wavering, the timid, 
and the indifferent” that he ad- 
dresses himself. “It may be very 
offensive,”’ (hecontinues) “‘tothetaste 
of the lovers of Symmetry and System 
in such matters, that the five free- 
holders of Gatton, should send as 
many representatives to Parliament 
as the 142,000 inhabitants of Liver- 
pool; while Manchester, in point of 
population, the second city of Eng- 
land, returns no representatives at 
all. But until it can be shown, that 
by disfranchising such places as Gat- 
ton, and according to Liverpool and 
Manchester, a representation propor- 
tioned to the numbers of their inha- 
bitants, you would secure to the 
country a more perfect system of Le- 
gislation, it will be admitted, we 
presume, to be in the highest degree 
unphilosophical, for the mere formal 
object of correcting an anomaly, to 
hazard a violent and perilous inno- 
vation.” Why shoud it be vio- 
lent—why is it a perilous innova- 
tion? Literally the temerity and the 
folly of the faction of whom this pro- 
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duction is the manifesto, almost sur- 
passes belief. What a prostration of 
intellect and common honesty does 
it argue in the writer, or how com- 
plete must be the stultification and 
turpitude which he attributes to his 
readers. It is then violent, perilous, 
*‘unphilosophical” to grant to the 
second town in England that which 
is at present enjoyed by the five free- 
holders of Gatton ! 

“‘ Perhaps we shall be told in re- 
ply that a reformed parliament would 
effect large reductions in the public 
expenditure, and relieve the nation 
from a considerable portion of the 
present taxes. This is the common 
theme indeed of all declaimers on the 
subject. We have read even what 
they call calculations in certain news- 
papers,” &c. We cannot comment 
on such passages ; they are their own 
best comment. 

“The demon of public opinion,” 
he conceives to be more than a suffi- 
cient corrector of all abuse, if any 
there be. ‘Of the inflammatory 
and wicked delusions on the whole 
of this subject of the public expendi- 
ture, which a certain portion of the 
press has for a long time been sedu- 
lously propagating, delusions but 
too well calculated to exasperate the 
lower orders, ’’ &c. ‘‘ The pensions 
on the civil list have been more par- 
ticularly the object of attack.” —*‘ But 
the sums appropriated to this pur- 
pose, are now no lenger we are told, 
under the control of Parliament.— 
They stand thenceforward on the 
footing of private property (!) The 
pensions charged onit are emanations 
of the Royal bounty.”—It is quite 
amusing how he deals with this 
rather delicate sore subject. ‘ The 
manner and details of the distribution 
of the civil list can be no just con- 
cern of the public!—there surely is 
A principle of common decency which 
ought to protect these benevolences 
of the Crown from a scrutiny, which, 
to say the least, is not usually ap- 
plied to the gifts or charities of pri- 
vate individuals. Yet not only have 
the unhappy dowagers, ‘‘ (poor dear 
old ladies !) ” 
noble families on this pension list, 
been paraded ostentatiously before 
the country, assailed with every sort 
of coarse and bitter comment, (to say 
nothing of cowardly calumny,) and 
held up to scorn and execration as 
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so many harpies fattening on the 
vitals of the nation.”—Nay, what 
increases the “malignity” of the 
‘‘ exposé” is that they have been base 
enough “to point the public atten- 
tion,” &c. &ec. 

The paroxysms of anger which 
the writer breaks out into against 
those sacrilegious persons who would 
advocate economy of any kind, are 
highly entertaining. —Thus—“ But 
there is another sort of economy,—a 
mischievous, meddling, and pestilent 
spirit, that shows itself only at par- 
ticular periods, and then breaks out 
with an outrageous and ungovernable 
frenzy, destroying or overturning 
every thing w within its reach ”—(for 
instance, exposing with horrible 
“‘malignity ” the old dowagers and 
youthful scions)—‘‘ an economy for 
which, in its paroxysms of violence, 
no iniquity sometimes appears too 
monstrous, nor apy penury too mean, 
but which is continually holding out 
promises of more than it dares to 
undertake, and undertaking more 
than it dares to perform,” &c. &c.— 
These are delectable specimens. A 
beast of prey could not be more sa- 
vage, were his food in danger of 
being snatched from him. 

«« Allowing, however, to a reformed 
Parliament all the destructive anti- 
pathy towards old establishments,” 
(i. e. the pension list, sinecures, jobs, 
&c.) ‘‘and all the horror of the emo- 
luments of office, which you can pos- 
sibly claim for it, still is it quite clear 
that it would, in the long run, be 
even a more economical government 
than we have at present?” Every 
such sentence is its own antidote. 
The Reviewer then proceeds not 
merely to defend or palliate, but 
literally to eulogize rotten boroughs; 
they are, in his estimation, the most 
precious, the most inattackable part 
of the existing system, the very safety 
and palladium of ourliberties. “Touch 
not these,” (he says) ‘ or Chaos will 
come again. How should we ever 
have had good speakers without the 
close boroughs?” ‘‘ Another objec- 
tion to the selection of the close bo- 
roughs as a subject for legislative ex- 
periment is, that the measure in re- 
gard to them involves a question of 
compensation, which, without a con- 
tempt for individual interests, unex- 
ampled in the history of Parliament, 
it will be impossible for the legisla- 
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ture to overlook.”” There can be no 
legal offence in buying or selling their 
freeholds (with its accompanying 
seats in the legislature); nor yet in 
paying a larger price for it in consi- 
deration of” (this sort of produce). 
But we have to apologise to our 
readers for so wearisome an exposi- 
tion of vicious absurdity. The fol- 
lowing extract however we cannot 
resist. It comes to the point— 


“* Let the composition of the House of 
Commons once be so altered that it shall 
be thenceforth what persons, calling them- 
selves moderate reformers, deem a fair 
representation of the people—that it shall 
represent, namely, the wishes and opinions 
of the electoral body—then, &c. &c. our 
revolution in England is begun.” 


Here the case is really stated. 
This feeble and contemptible article, 
which, nevertheless, is the accredit- 
ed appeal of the oligarchy of the 
country, thus openly protests that a 
revolution is begun, if the wishes and 
opinions of the electoral body be al- 
lowed, forsooth, to be represented in 
the House of Commons. But need 
we wonder? It is the same party, 
and the same organ of it, perhaps 
even the same writer, which, during 
the past year counselled in like man- 
ner the oligarchs and priesthood of 
France to defy, or suppress altoge- 
ther, the electoral body of that coun- 
try, and to massacre the people of 
France. Examples, however in point, 
have no effect on this miserable fatu- 
ity. The consequences are yet im- 
possible to predicate. The ballot, of 
course, excites the usual alarm. For 
ourselves, we have been against the 
ballot, merely because we did not see 
any great good which it could effect. 
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Should it, however, be thought ad- 
visable, let us immediately have it. 

But what says the Quarterly? In 

one line it contributes to bribery—in 
the next to democracy. And yet the 
prevalency of bribery leads to the as- 
cendancy of the rich ; while demo- 
cracy, it must be allowed, i is of the 
opposite character. In short, the bal- 
lot is a sort of Pandora’s box, uniting 
all evils. England, we are told, is a 
densely peopled, and highly peopled 
country, a country overflowing with 
talent and profligacy, and therefore, 

ballot would be destructive :—it is a 
country subject to incessant vicissi- 
tudes of abundance and want, of good 
and evil fortune :—and therefore, the 
ballot would ruin it. Such are 
amongst the ludicrous non-sequiturs 
of this attempt to arrest the judg- 
ment pronounced at length against 
corruption and usurpation. Repa.r 
and ruin, in a word, are, according to 
the Quarterly, synonymous. The aim 
is clear enough—the execution is un- 
disguised; no less than flimsy, arti- 
ficial, plausible, and dishonest. It is, 
in short, as stated by an able jour- 
nalist, the protest of all decay against 
all recovery—the murmur of all abuse 
against all amendment—the war of 
rubbish against renovation—of cor- 
ruption against purity—of prejt - 
dice against knowledge—of shadow 
against substance—of inveterate and 
callous vice against every throbbing 
of conscious shame, and breathing of 
patriotism and integrity. 

It is a feeble and paltry attempt to 
ring the ¢ocsin of resistance against 
the reclamations of a long-injured, 
but now unanimous people. 








WaHen will the intoxication of 1825 
be forgotten ;—or the panic which 
followed it? When will Goody Go- 
derich lose the name of “ Prosperity 
Robinson?” Not in the present 
generation, certainly ;—but the Jast 
month has produced such prodigies 
in the financial world as will at least 
divide the honours awarded by the 
page of history. 

For three full days after the 11th 
of February one interrogation, or 
rather exclamation, was heard in 
every place of public resort. The 
opposition members crossed the 
house to ask of their Whig acquaint- 
ances ranged behind the ministerial 
benches ;—the members of White’s 
waylaid the members of Brookes’s ;— 
the old Tories of the Royal Exchange 
repeated the word to the disciples of 
free-trade in the city —‘‘ Did you ever 
in your life see such a budget ?”—And 
the answer from every man not ac- 
tually in place, was constantly, ‘‘ Ne- 
ver, since I was born !”’ 

We have scarcely a corner left for 
any remarks upon this extraordinary 
production; but still we must at- 
tempt a brief outline of its leading 
features. 

It must be premised, however, 
that the Budget of which we are 
about to speak, is the Budget of Fri- 
day, the 11th of February. To that 
we shall confine ourselves, as it would 
obviously be useless to attempt to 
follow this notable scheme through 
all its endless variations, which have 
been more frequent and more exten- 
sive than the changes of the weather. 
As to what the Budget is at this 
moment, or what it may be next 
week,—that we believe no man 
knows, nor can even form a probable 
guess upon. 

In fact the whole affair has been 
turned into a sort of political hide- 
and-seek. The debates in the House 
of Commons have been full of nothing 
butcross-purposes and blunders. One 
member comes down to give a stre- 
nuous opposition to the tax on trans- 
fers. Before he has half-finished his 
speech, up jumps one of the minis- 
terial underlings, and begs to inform 
him that the said tax is given up; 
and that his logic is therefore all 
thrown away. Asecond begs to put 
a question as to the stock of tobacco 
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on hand; he also is informed that 
the proposed reduction of duty is 
given up, and that he need not trouble 
his head about the stock in hand. 
A third has a strong objection to urge 
against the new duty on Cape wines. 
** That,” says the Chancellor, “ we 
abandoned yesterday.” A fourth 
enquires as to a repayment of the 
glass duties. ‘‘ That proposed re- 
duction,”’ says the Chancellor, ‘‘ we 
gave up this morning.” A fifth is 
vehement against the tax on raw 
cotton. “ That,” rejoins the Chan- 
cellor, “‘is under reconsideration, 
and we shall probably alter or aban- 
don it to-morrow.” Thus, point by 
point, has this notable scheme been 
turned inside out, till, at last, it pro- 
mises to resemble the last year’s 
budget of Mr. Goulburn fully as 
much as the original budget of Lord 
Althorp. 

However, not to’ waste time, let 
us briefly sketch its outline. 

And, first, of unobjectionable re- 
ductions of taxation. Of these there 
must necessarily be some. A man 
must be something more than a con- 
jurer if he could take off half a dozen 
taxes without doing some good. Our 
financiers have, however, very clever- 
ly contrived that those reductions of 
taxation which must necessarily be 
advantageous to, and popular with, 
the people, should have the detract- 
ing quality of being also specially be-. 
neficial to themselves or their friends. 

** Didn’t I marry you for love, 
Molly, (and a small matter of mo- 
ney)?” says the Irishman to his wife. 

** Didn’t I take off the Coal Duty, 
my dear public, out of kindness to 
you, (and my Lord Lambton) ?”’ says 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
**And didn’t I repeal the duty on 
Candles, for your good, (and to help 
friend Baring’s tallow speculation)?” 

So much for the felicitous selection 
of articles for reduction. The mea- 
sures are good, but one does not feel 
quite satisfied as to the motives which 
dictated them. 

But, secondly, let us consider one 
of the two great objects professed by 
the Chancellor, in his plan of re- 
duction, namely, the relief of the 
poorer classes. How is this brought 
about? 

We have spoken of the reduction 
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of the taxes on Coals and Candles. 
These affect all classes, the poor as 
well as the rich. But does any one 
suppose that the labouring classes 
are to be benefited by lowering the 
duty ‘on Claret, and raising the tax 
on Cape Wine? The latter, while 
saleable at 1s. 6d. per bottle, was 
sometimes attainable by the poor, at 
least when necessary to them in the 
house of sickness and exhaustion. 
This is, therefore, to be raised; and 
the duty on Burgundy to be lowered! 
An odd way of benefiting the poor, 
certainly. Again, the lowering the 
price of a Newspaper from seven 
pence a day, to sixpence ;—was 
that any advantage to the poor? Or 
was the placing a tax of two hun- 
dred per cent. on the mechanic’s 
holiday trip to Gravesend, a boon to 
the poor? But, above all, the chief 
fallacy lay in the alteration of the 
Cotton duty. It was gravely pro- 
posed to take off the duty on printed 
calicoes, and to tax raw Cotton ld. 
per lb. in place of it. Now the poor 
do not use printed Calicoes; that 
article has become the common 
morning dress of the higher and 
middling classes. The labouring 
classes use dyed stuffs, and similar 
articles. But in the place of a tax 
to which they contribute little or 
nothing, it was proposed to establish 
one which would increase the cost 
of more than half their articles of 
clothing. Cotton is found in nearly 
every thing they use, and their por- 
tion of the new tax on the raw ma- 
terial must necessarily be very large. 

So much for the poor. Now let 
us consider the Chancellor’s second 
object, the encouragement of trade. 

A large portion of our export trade 
must be transacted with our Colonies. 
How were their interests considered 
in the proposed financial measure ? 

One of our most important colonial 
possessions is Canada. The leading 
commodity sent us by Canada is 
timber. Such an addition is therefore 
made to the duty on Canada timber, 
and such a reduction on Norwegian, 
as will suffice to give a decided ad- 
vantage to the latter, and thus anni- 
hilate the greatest export trade of our 
own Colony ! 

_ India is another important posses- 
sion. We, at present, import from 
India considerable quantities of cot- 
ton, of a low class. The next step, 
therefore, is the imposition of a fixed 
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duty on all cottons, fine or coarse ;— 
which will operate as a duty of about 
ten per cent. on the fine American, 
but as about thirty per cent. on the 
coarser India cottons. ‘Thus the 
trade of another great Colony is de- 
stroyed. 

A third valuable Colony is the 
Cape of Good Hope. The staple 
product of this settlement is wine. 
That is, therefore, to be the next ob- 
ject of attack ; and the duty is coolly 
proposed to be more than doubled ; 
which would work, and is meant to 
work, the extermination of that ma- 
nufacture. 

India, Canada, and the Cape, are 
thus thrown overboard with great 
adroitness, though perhaps a little 
too much in the style of a lunatic. 
And who are the parties to be bene- 
fited by the destruction of our three 
finest Colonies? France! who ab- 
solutely prohibits almost every Eng- 
lish manufacture ;—and America, 
whose tariff, of all but prohibition, 
was but lately enacted. Of these 
very dear friends we were in future 
to obtain our cottons and our wines, 
to the exclusion of our own Colonies, 
who mainly support our manufac- 
tures and trade,—and to the sacrifice 
of our best foreign customer, Portu- 
gal ; who, instead of prohibition, gives 
us a preference in her ports, and 
takes from us in one year, more ma- 
nufactured goods than France takes 
in five. 

Such is the budget concocted by 
our political economists. Had it been 
less absurd, we might have feared for 
the country ; but the open exposure 
of the wisdom learnt in the school of 
Mill and Macculloch, very much di- 
minishes our apprehensions. The 
thing has been found too ridiculous 
even for serious consideration; and, 
instead of shaking the trade of the 
country, and destroying the credit of 
its merchants, it has only shaken the 
standing of the ministry, and put an 
end to the reputation of Poulett 
Thompson. The scheme itself is al- 
ready so entirely changed from its 
original outline, that no one who had 
not watched its mutations would re- 
cognize the original ; and we should 
be very little surprised to find that, 
before it has finally passed the ordeal 
of Parliament, not only itself, but 
its parent also, has changed ;—and 
that the first is also the last budget 
opened by Lord Althorp. 
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MOORE'S LIFE OF BYRON.*—BY OLIVER YORKE. 


Or the first volume of Mr. Moore’s 
labours, we have recorded our opi- 
nion. These labours have been at 
length concluded by the publication 
of the volume before us. Therein is 
delineated the moving scene of the 
life of Byron: the delineation, how- 
ever, is mainly Byron’s own work- 
manship. The book principally con- 
sists of the poet’s letters, with few 
interstitial remarks by the author 
of Lalla Rookh. Mr. Moore was, by 
his Lordship’s own confession, next 
to Lord Clare, the being for whom 
he entertained the warmest and pu- 
rest feelings of friendship. How this 
friendship originated, Mr. Moore has, 
with much plausible modesty, himself 
set down in the pages of his first vo- 
lume. We have no wish to dwell on 
its particulars, or rake up an old mat- 
ter. But if our memory serve us right- 
ly, ‘and the memory of our readers be 
not treacherous, Mr. Moore has 
there marked down his own humilia- 
tion—the friendship in fact sprung 
out of gratified vanity in the Peer, 
and toadying—slavering submission 
in the Commoner. Thus it continued 
to the end of the days of Lord Byron. 
In return for all the toadying, Lord 
Byron cried up the genius of his wor- 
shipper. It mattered little how lofty 
were the eulogistic terms he employ- 
ed, even though he could deliberately 
sit down and write, ‘‘ While Ireland 
ranks you among the firmest of her 
patriots ; while you stand alone the 
first of the bards, in her estimation; 
and Britain repeats and ratifies the 
decree, &c. &c.” for all the while he 
was conscious of his own supe- 
riority. The Peer must have been 
laughing in his sleeve when he was 
penning these lines of hyperbolical 
praise, or rather of cutting, caustic 
satire. In the same spirit he fre- 
quently says, on other occasions, that 
Moore is a superior person to himself 
in point of intellect—that he will 
think himself fortunate in being reck- 
oned second to Moore, &c. &c. Open 
confessions of humility and inferi- 
ority are always to be regarded with 


the greatest suspicion—and the case 
with Byron is not an exception. In 
other places, in letters for instance, 
to Mr. Murray, when his vanity 
has been piqued, he is led to insi- 
nuate more than once, that Mr. 
Moore deserved to be cut up likea 
gourd, in company with others of the 
trritabile genus and tribe of Parnas- 
sus. Indeed, on a remarkable oc- 
casion, Mr. Moore writes to the Lord 
to scold him—or, as he himself poeti- 
cally expresses it, ‘‘ to twit his noble 
friend’”’—for having been satirical to 
his cost in a communication to the 
bibliopole of Albemarle Street. These 
little circumstances will serve us to 
understand rightly the real condition 
of the intimacy between the noble- 
man and the commoner. Mr. Moore 
no doubt put down the intimacy to 
the score of superabundant genius 
and unrivalled brilliancy, on his own 
side, and deserved homage on the 
part of Byron. To all the world, be- 
side, however, it will be but another 
version of the story of the Lion and 
the Jackal; Lord Byron being as the 
king of the forest—and Anacreon 
Moore his pigmy satellite in waiting. 
Lucky for the two that they were not 
more together. Distance insures res- 
pect—approximation brings familia- 
rity, and familiarity breeds contempt. 
Mr. Moore is not gifted with the 
gentle Shelley’s all-endurance and 
meekness. His life has been spent 
amid 


“ The loud clattering of discordant jays.” 


And in his poetry and in his 
behaviour through life, he has been 
one of the noisiest and most conceit- 
ed of that volant, and hopping, and 
vain tribe. The same house could 
not have for a twelvemonth kept 
together the rival sons of genius and 
poesy. We should have had the 
pride of the one running the bristles 
of its back against the little vanity 
and conceit of the other: then per- 
haps would have come a war of 
words, after the manner of a modern 
Vadius and Trissotin. 





* Letters and Journals of Lord Byron: with Notices of his Life, by Thomas Moore. 
In Two Volumes. John Murray. 


London, 1830. 
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Vadius. Ma _ plume 
homme je puis étre. 

Trissotin. Et la mienne saura te faire voir 
ton maitre, 


tapprendra quel 


Vadius. Je te defie en vers, prose, Grec, 
et Latin. 
Trissotin. He bien! nous nous verrons seul 


a seul chez Barbin. 


No fear, however, as far as Mr. 
Anacreon was concerned, of a meeting 
any where. Meetings of hostility 
are not after the stomach of the man 
of Lansdowne House. His only 
way of meeting, is after the manner 
of our waggish friend, Peter Robinson. 
He could not keep his Scottish wit- 
ticisms clear of the self-complacency 
of some man whom he chanced to 
mect at dinner. The man was wrath- 
ful, and insinuated something about 


satisfaction. ‘‘ Satisfaction,” quoth 
the facetious Scot; “ satisfaction— 


to be sure; satisfaction. Time—to- 
morrow : hour—six o’clock: weapons 
—knife and fork.” 

So much for the intimacy. Let us 
now for a moment consider Mr. 
Moore’s, adequacy for the task of 
biography. It is some years since 
that he attempted the Life of Sheri- 
dan, a man more akin to himself in 
point of talent and genius; though 
for every grain of those precious 
commodities, possessed by the trans- 
lator of Anacreon, the other could 
boast of it fairly a thousand fold. How 
did the specimen of biography turn 
out? In point of composition, it was 
as tinsel and gingerbread a piece of 
composition, as ever crackbrained 
lackadaisical girl put together, in 
the crisis of her moon-struck fan- 
cies: the character of the man was 
defamed—his exquisite powers of 
mind burlesqued—in short the puny 
author attempted by every means to 
pull down his subject to the level 
of his own diminutive level. We 
utter not an exclusive opinion: what 
we say, has been ratified long since 
by the loud voice of public reprehen- 
sion. And his subject was the man, 
whom his “ friend” Byron has im- 
mortalized in the following lines of 
verse. 
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“ While powers of mind almost of bound- 
less range, 

Complete in kind—and various in their 
change ; 

While eloquence, wit, poesy, and mirth, 

That humbler harmonist of care on earth, 

Survives within our souls; while lives our 
sense 

Of pride in merit’s proud pre-eminence, 

Long shall we see his likeness—long in 
vain, 

And turn to all of him which may remain ; 

Sighing that nature formed but one such 
man, 

And broke the die—in moulding She- 
ridan !” 


‘And turn to all of him which 
may remain,” says the ardent poet; 
alas! he little thought that his 
** friend’? Moore was to attempt the 
part of the assassin of Sheridan’s 
renown. ‘That work, however, of 
Thomas Moore has sunk down into 
the tomb of all the Capulets; no one 
ever mentions its name in sober seri- 
ousness. Will the world do the 
same with the Life of Lord Byron? 
There, indeed, Moore has saved him- 
self, for the letters and memoranda of 
Byron will live long as the English 
language shall endure. The Quar- 
terly Reviewer, when speaking of Mr. 
Moore’s portion of the work, says— 
“A man of genius is in earnest,” 
meaning thereby that the biographer 
has sat down to his labour with the 
enthusiasm of ‘friendship, with a de- 
termination to exalt his hero into an 
example fit for the imitation of the 
universal world. Shade of Gifford! 
is the laudation of the Quarterly borne 
out by facts? Has the biographer 
drawn a veil over the faults of the 
poet—extenuated his errors—excused 
his foibles—according to Byron’s 
urgent request?* I None of these things 
has he done. A man’s faults ought 
not, undoubtedly, to be altogether 
concealed, but at the same time their 
anatomical dissection is a most 
shameful proceeding. To describe 
vice in general terms may be instruc- 
tive—to lay it bare with micro- 
scopic accuracy can only arouse dis- 
gust and excite prejudice against the 
subject as well as the operator. The 





* “ So strong was this impression upon him, that during one of our few intervals of 
seriousness, he conjured me by our friendship, if, as he both felt and hoped, I should 
survive him, not to let unmerited censure settle upon his name, but while I surrendered 
him up to condemnation, where he deserved it, to vindicate him when aspersed.”"—Vol. ii. 


p- 260. 
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greatest of our poets has put into the 
mouth of his Cassius the following 
words :— 


*- A friend should bear a friend’s infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they 
are.” 


Mr. Moore is the Brutus Carnifex 
in the instance before us. Such a 
cool, deliberate laying open of al] the 
vicious movements of the heart we 
never before witnessed. Faults are 
exposed, errors descanted upon, 
frailty laid bare to its minutest fibre, 
weakness made the subject of con- 
tempt, vanity held up to ridicule, 
conceit exposed to laughter, and all 
these things are done by the very per- 
son who was conjured by the dead bard 
to do justice to hismemory. Where 
is the man who, in the moments of 
unrestrained and unbounded friend- 
ship, has not entered into details in 
his correspondence, dilated on scenes 
which are only intended for the in- 
formation of. his correspondent ?— 
Where is the man who, if his com- 
munications were divulged, would not 
feel angry at the treachery of his 
correspondent? As, indeed, the 
Poet is gone to his eternal rest, it 
is the duty of society to resent the 
injury done to the memory of the 
deceased. In this instance Mr. 
Moore is the offending party. By 
his publication he has not only not 
vindicated the character of the author 
ef Childe Harold, but cast addi- 
tional obloquy upon it. The bio- 
grapher has published letters of 
strict confidence, wherein facts are 
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mentioned which were never intended 
for the public eye, or being intended, 
were of too scandalous a nature to be 
thrust under its cognizance. And 
this Mr. Moore has not only done 
with his own letters, but with those 
obtained from Mr. Hoppner, formerly 
consul at Venice,* and other indi- 
viduals—to say nothing of Mr. Mur- 
ray himself, who, being a bookseller, 
may know the policy of publishing 
prurient letters to tickle the curiosity 
of the reading public, and thus work 
his volumes speedily into a second 
edition. 

With a spirit akin to the desire 
“« for doing business” on the part of 
Mr. Murray, Mr. Moore, we sup- 
pose, sat down to the inditing of the 
following lines of excuse, for cram- 
ming his volume full of every licen- 
tious story which he could in justice fix 
on the ill-guided and unhappy Byron. 


“ Tt must have been observed in the ac- 
count of Lord Byron’s life previous to his 
marriage, that, without leaving altogether 
unnoticed (what, indeed, was too notorious 
to be so evaded) certain affairs of gallantry 
in which he had the reputation of being 
engaged, I have thought it right, besides 
refraining from such details in my nar- 
rative, to suppress also whatever passages 
in his journals and letters might be sup- 
posed to turn too personally or particularly 
on the same delicate topics. Incomplete 
as the strange history of his mind and 
heart must, in one of its most interesting 
chapters, be left by these omissions, still in 
deference to that peculiar sense of decorum 
in this country, which makes the mention 
of such frailties as hardly a less crime than 
the commission of them; and, still more, 





*“T have been here this week, and was obliged to put on my armour and go the 
night after my arrival to the Marquis Cavalli's, where there were between two and three 
hundred of the best company I have seen in Italy,—more beauty, more youth, and more 
diamonds among the women than have been seen these fifty years in the Sea-Sodom.} | 
never saw such a difference between two places of the same latitude (or platitude, it is all 


one,)—music, dancing, and play, all in the same salle. 


The G.’s object appeared to 


be to parade her foreign lover as much as possible, and, faith, if she seemed to glory in 


the scandal, it was not for me to be ashamed of it. 


Nobody seemed surprised ;—all the 


women, on the contrary, were, as it were, delighted with the excellent example. The 
vice-legate, and all the other vices, were as polite as could be ;—and I, who had acted on 
the reserve, was fairly obliged to take the lady under my arm, and look as much like a 
cisisbeo as I could on so short a notice,—to say nothing of the embarrassment of a cocked 
hat and sword, much more formidable to me than ever it will be to the enemy. 


“T write in great haste—do you answer as hastily. 


I can understand nothing of all 


this; but it seems as if the G. had been presumed to be planted, and was determined to 
show that she was not,—plantation, in this hemisphere, being the greatest moral misfor- 
tune. But this is mere conjecture, for I know nothing about it—except that every body 


are very kind to her, and not discourteous to me. 


agreeable, 


+ “ Gehenna of the waters! thou Sea-Sodom !’—Makrino FAauiero. 


Fathers, and all relations, quite 
Yours ever, Ag 
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the regard due to the feelings of the 
living, who ought not rashly to be made to 
suffer for the errors of the dead, have 
combined to render this sacrifice, however 
much it may be regretted, necessary.” 





So far so good, as, after this avowal 
of the necessity of compliance to the 
dictates of ‘‘ decorum,” our modest 
readers will perhaps suppose that all 
his scenes of “‘ frailty” are to be 
passed sub silentio. That, indeed, is 
the natural supposition ; but the fact 
is no such thing. The author of 
“Fanny of Timmol” and “ Come 
tell me, says Rosa, as kissing and 
kissed”” has no intention of letting 
his reader off in so easy a manner. 
And as the following extract will 
show an excuse was by no means 
wanting for Tom Little, when he felt 
a propensity for fanning up the sen- 
sual propensities of the male and 
female portions of the British com- 
munity. 

“ We have now, however, shifted the 
scene to a region where less caution is re- 
quisite; where, from the different standard 
applied to female morals in these respects, 
if the wrong itself be not lessened by this 
diminution of the consciousness of it, less 
scruple may be at least felt towards persons 
so circumstanced, and whatever delicacy 
we may think right to exercise in speaking 
of their frailties, must be with reference to 
our views and usages than theirs.” 


This is, perhaps, as complete a 
piece of casuistry as we ever beheld. 
What on earth have the people of 
this country to do with the economy 
and morals of the people of Italy, or 
of Kamtschatka, or of the Yellow 
Empire. Italian dissoluteness and 
Chinese licentiousness can do no 
harm to the modest part of the crea- 
tion in this country, so long as it is 
kept in ignorance of their doings in 
those sunnier climates. The rules 
of morality regard only the reci- 
pient: if scandalised, we, as such, 
are the only sufferers. If an Eng- 
lishman were in New Zealand, 
his “views” and prejudices must 
give way to the “ views” and preju- 
dices of the country; and, therefore, 
he would be obliged to put up with 
the appearance of the naked savages. 
If, however, a couple of those same 
naked savages were to come over to 
this country, and to be seen prowling 
along the streets of the capital in 
utter nudity, their individual preju- 
dices and ‘* usages” would never be 
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taken into consideration; but the 
outraged sense of decorum of the 
community, and the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, would be ina 
fluster at the atrocity of these savages. 
Mr. Moore, however, thought to give 
vent to his sensual humours by 
throwing a little sophisticated dust 
into the eyes of his discerning rea- 
ders. Thinking, in the conceit of 
his heart, that he had succeeded, he 
has given the utmost licence to that 
hand which traced all the libidinous 
characters in the poems of Thomas 
Little. All the poet’s intrigues are 
given forth for the edification of the 
public, with a minuteness of detail 
which is absolutely disgusting. With 
the sacred injunction which Mr. 
Moore confesses to have received 
from Lord Byron, to spare his cha- 
racter, he yet brings the author of 
Childe Harold on the scene, re- 
joicing in the low, vulgar, compa- 
ny of the lowest and most vulgar of 
the women of Venice, and pub- 
lishes letters of his Lordship’s, 
wherein the over-conceited noble- 
man boasts of liaisons, which were 
in no one whit above the level of those 
which would have been entertained by 
his body-servant, or even his ordinary 
footman. These are dwelt upon, 
and repeated, by the translator of 
Anacreon, with the eagerness and 
tenacity of a salacious appetite—for- 
getful, all the while, of the outraged 
feelings of society—forgetful of the 
outraged delicacy of Lady Byron and 
of that Ada, who, as being the “ sole 
daughter of the house and heart” of 
the deceased poet, deserved some 
little forbearance at the hands of the 
licentious biographer. 

If no other consideration could 
have arrested his pen—Mr. Moore 
should at least have remembered that 
he had the chastity of his own mar- 
riage bed, and the chastity of his own 
daughters to preserve, and that little 
or no benefit could be done to the 
morality of his own household by the 
publication of stories which for copi- 
ousness of detail, and minuteness of 
delineation are not exceeded by the 
amplest narratives in Harriette Wil- 
son. Certain it is, therefore, that as 
far as the purposes of true and pure 
biography are concerned—this vo- 
lume of ‘‘ Notices” by Thomas Moore 
is a complete failure. The high aim 
of Biography is the inculcation of 
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some moral lesson. Like the tones 
of the Mountain Minstrel’s harp de- 
scribed by Wordsworth, should be 
the lessons taught by history, whe- 
ther of a nation, or of an individual. 
“ Strains of power 
Were they to seize and occupy the sense : 
And to a higher mark than song can reach 
Rose this pure eloquence. And when the 
stream 
Which overfiow’d the soul was passed 
away, 
A consciousness remained that it had left, 
Deposited upon the silent shore 
Of memory, images, and precious thoughts, 
That shall not die, and cannot be destroy- 
ed.” 

What, however, with every in- 
genuous mind, will be the conse- 
queuce of perusing the pages of these 
** Notices??? We venture to say dis- 
gust. Either then by want of judg- 
ment, or by a perverted understand- 
ing, or by unworthy motives, Mr. 
Moore was wholly unfitted for the task 
imposed upon him by Mr. Murray. 
As he formerly damned poor Sheri- 
dan, so has he now been endeavour- 
ing most religiously to damn Lord 
Byron. He has, as he boasts, allow- 
ed the Poet ‘‘ to speak for himself.” 
The consequence is, that as the Poet 
was the bondsman of pride, and the 
slave of vanity, unskilled in worldly 
affairs, wanting in common sense, a 
prey to selfishness, and living in a 
most circumscribed society, and, ad- 
ded to all this, of quick temper, vio- 
lent feelings, swayed by sudden im- 
pulses, and fickle as a weathercock 
in his tastes and pursuits, very little 
of solid matter was to be expected 
from his letters. Nine tenths, in- 
deed, of the whole, are about himself 
or his mistresses. About a hundred 
times we have letters inserted re- 
questing Mr. Murray to send him 
tooth powders, palm soap, tooth 
brushes, nail clippers, magnesia, soda 
powders, tincture of myrrh, and other 
trivialities of a similar kind. More 
than once he notifies his intention 
of coming all the way from Italy to 
London to see Mr. Waite the den- 
tist; not that he wanted any thing 
material done to his teeth, but be- 
cause it was incumbent on every gen- 
tleman to submit his teeth to inspec- 
tion once in every two or three years. 
All these letters are by Mr. Moore 
thought to be so many jewels, and 
are therefore inserted with extraordi- 
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nary accuracy. But the public, per- 
haps, will differ from the biographer ; 
and as the licentious letters will be put 
to the score of a perverted understand- 
ing, so these trivial explanations will 
go to the account of want of judg- 
ment. The unworthy motives by 
which he has been instigated are dis. 
coverable in the general effect of the 
volumes. If Mr. Moore was inferior 
to the task, he must have felt his in- 
feriority, and he should therefore 
have relinquished it at the outset. It 
would, however, appear, that he had 
a latent object in view—to do by 
Byron what he had done by Sheri- 
dan. He could never gain the eleva- 
tion of the former in wit, and so he 
determined to pull him down to his 
own stuntedness. He could never 
compete with the latter in the gifts 
of poetry, so he determined to serve 
the author of Childe Harold as he 
had served the subject of that au- 
thor’s ‘Monody.’ The result is the 
production of a nondescript kind of 
person—half monster—half god—one 
indeed more calculated to raise our 
disgust than move our pity, or ex- 
cite our veneration. Something in 
short after the fashion of the Zeus as 
described by Pamphus the Athenian. 


Zev xudicre, potyiore, Sew, siruectve xompw 
MnAgin TE Mes sm IEin Kas nyssovern. 


But, bating all other drawbacks, 
Mr. Moore, by his habits of mind, 
and his intellectual cultivation, was 
wholly incapacitated for understand- 
ing the character of Lord Byron. 
The biographer is a man of table wit, 
and a writer of songs. When 
Beranger, (on his trial) was asked 
his profession, he replied, ‘« Chanson- 
nier,” much satisfied with the appel- 
lation by which he had won the 
esteem of his countrymen. So, too, 
was Tyrteus a song writer ; but Mr. 
Moore is of an order very different 
from either the Frenchman or the 
Greek. The one and the other gave 
up their whole soul to their composi- 
tions, being content to answer the 
end—which Bishop Lowth has an- 
nounced as being the reward of all 
national song writers. With Mr. 
Moore song writing has been the 
amusement, while the attainment of 
praise and pudding has been through- 
out life his staple business. To be 
whispering compliments to the great, 
to be scen seated at their tables, to 
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be “‘ my dear—lording it” with some 
young sprig of nobility, or wafting 
away his soul in a song, at the re- 
quest of the Lady Bettys or Belindas 
of London has ever been the great 
charm of his existence. He hasalways 
pretended to great scholarship—but 
scholar he is none, for, however the 
numerous notes stuffed with Greek 
from the petty unknown writers of 
the lower empire appended to his 
epistles may appear like erudition to 
the vulgar, with the learned they will 
hardly pass muster. His character 
has been so exceedingly well deline- 
ated by Leigh Hunt, that we must 
beg to transcribe it for the benefit of 
our readers. 


“ Mr. Moore has no faith except in a 
joke, and a lord, and a good dinner; and 
yet he must needs try to win a serious re- 
putation. For this purpose he has written 
volumes of bad prose, full of insincerity, 
and poems which are ‘ three-piled hyper- 
boles’ of sugar-plums. He is one of those 
who must 


‘ paint the lily 
And throw a perfume on the violet.’ 


He paints and plasters, because he has no 
faith in his materials. He cannot give us 
the soul of what he describes; he des- 
pairs of being able to make us love it in 
its simplicity; so he brings a heap of 
gaudy colours and gilding to stick upon it, 
that we may partake of the benefits of his 
obtuseness. Even in his songs, he can 
rarely get beyond a stanza with any real 
gravity. His table-songs are inimitable : 
his lampoons have been the just dread of 
dowagers and Whig-rats. But, with the 
exception of a few lyrics upon recollec- 
tions connected with Ireland, and pro- 
bably with the best part of his childhood, 
which are affecting and beautiful, he 
cannot get a good serious thought in the 
first verse of a song, but he must spoil in 
the next with some conceit or pedantry. 
He set about spoiling his prose, in the 
same manner, with classical names lugged 
in to bear company with modern, like a 
schoolboy’s theme, with degrading pret- 
tiness, and remote, half-witted metaphors ; 
such as when he talks of Burke ‘ perching 
himself on the remotest branch from 
popular contact;’ as if Burke, and the 
thick of politics, had anything to do with 
a linnet in a bush. The ridicule of the- 
critics made him doubt this style; so in 
his new work he has done his best to 
alter it, though it was evidently a hard 
task; and not knowing how to be in 
earnest, he has taken to as ludicrous a 
formality; talks of ‘the poet Dryden’ 
and‘ the poet Ariosto,’ as if there were 
Drydens and Ariostos who were potters; 
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and puts on 8o many strange, bridling, 
cosy, motherly, moral airs, betwixt love 
for his naughty young master, and zeal 
for the chaplain, that we almost fancy him 
with a mob-cap on, and a cup of ‘ the 
creature’ by his side. In short, Mr. 
Moore is no real biographer, no prose- 
writer, no thinker; there is not one 
original reflection in all his remarks, nor 
one that has not been made in a better 
manner before him by writers of his own 
time ; and his poetry is just as good as wit 
and festivity can make it, and nothing 
else. His world is the little world of fa- 
shion; his notions of liberty those of a 
Whig-Aristocrat, without the excuse ; and 
the whole secret of his deification of Lord 
Byron is, that their intercourse was one 
of flattery and convenience, and that in 
trumpeting his great craft down the stream, 
he hopes his ‘ little sail’ 


* Will join the triumph and partake the 
gale.’ 


Of Lord Byron’s poetry our opinion 
has been set forth upon more than 
one occasion. The Germans have 
very appropriately called him “ a 
power man.” He had little fancy, less 
of imagination, but strong and over- 
whelming passions, deep sensibility, 
a philosophising spirit, and a com- 
mand of words which few men have 
possessed. Shakspeare and Dryden 
were his superiors, and for that rea- 
son Byron, the loadstar of whose 
heart was egregious vanity and all- 
enthralling selfishness, made it the 
business of his life to turn detractor 
to the only two men in English lite- 
rature essentially super excellent to 
himself. Wordsworth has fulfilled 
the sacred purposes of poetry better 
than Byron; Coleridge, in point of 
intellectual vastness and pure pas- 
sionate feeling is far above him; the 
poems of Southey give readier evi- 
dences of human sympathies and 
charity than any thing which Byrop 
has produced ; yet, for vivid portrai- 
ture, rapid transitions, fiery thoughts, 
and shifting imagery, his is the great- 
est name in the modern literature of 
England, and has produced the most 
general effect upon the mass of the 
people. Happy for him and for the 
world had he turned his precious 
gifts to a better and more hallowed 
account. Asaman he is full of dark 
spots and blemishes. The fault 
originally was his mother’s, who was 
a savage, and eventually of himself. 
Wicked parent that she was, her 
name deserves execration for the ill- 
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treatment of her son, in whom the 
noblest of God’s creatures was de- 
stroyed! Alas! parents in the world 
of fashion little or seldom know the 
responsibility which attaches to them. 
Too often are their days given to the 
enervating distractions of society— 
their nights to all the frivolities of 
metropolitan dissipation—their chil- 
dren are left to the guidance and care 
of servants—and from their earliest 
years these are spoiled in disposition, 
and become tyrants in temper. Of 
this order was the poet Byron. From 
self-indulgence and solitude, and do- 
mestic troubles, his waywardness in- 
creased, his selfishness cast its strong 
roots around his heart, and became as 
deeply fixed in that pediment as any 
mighty oak in the forest. He ended 
as he lived, and he lived as he begun. 
He had no fixed principle of action, 
he gave to the poor, but it was not 
from charity, but for ostentation- 
sake; he was incapable of confidence, 
fulfilling the Terentian description of 
“Plenus rimarum sum—huc atque illuc 
perfluo.”” 

He never came into close contact 
with any man, for any period of time, 
and was never faithful to any woman 
save to the Guiccioli. His love was 
fickle —his attachment insincere— 
his hatred deadly. He never had 
the desire to uphold the dignity of 
wife, daughter, mother, or any other 
individual, save of himself. His 
vanity was so great, that on every 
occasion that it was gratified, he re- 
peated the cause of his gratification, 
with a never ending volubility. His 
love adventures and his intrigues, 
with a full detail of the most trifling 
facts connected with them, were 
trumpeted forth by himself to the 
world. Not satisfied with writing 
on the subject to Moore, and to others 
of his friends, he sent regular dis- 
patches on the subject to Mr. Mur- 
ray, on the full understanding that 
they were to be seen by his literary 
coterie; and handed about they ac- 
cordingly were, until they became the 
common talk ofthe town. Some small 
extracts from these last confidential 
communications we shall give, as 
they will afford a little insight into 
the character of the man. 


“Mr. Hobhouse is gone to Rome—I 
should have gone too, but I fell in love and 
must stay that out. I should think that 
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and the Armenian language will last the 
winter. The lady has, luckily for me, been 
less obdurate than the language, &c.—~ 
Venice, 1816.” 


“T am still dreadfully in love with the 
Adriatic lady, (a low shopkeeper’s wife !) 
whom I spoke of in a former letter, and 
love in this part of the world is no sinecure. 
This is also the season when every body 
make up their intrigues for the ensuing 
year, and cut for partners for the next 
deal.— Venice, 1816.” 


Here is the way the poet writes, to 
his bookseller, of his wife :— 


“To-day is the 2nd January. On this 
day two years I married, (‘ whom the Lord 
loveth, he chasteneth,’)—I shan’t forget 
the day in a hurry.” 


A few lines after he speaks of having 

received a letter from his sister, about 
his daughter, and a few lines after 
that, he talks to Mr. Murray, delibe- 
rately, of— 
“being very well off with Marianna, 
(the shopkeeper’s wife,) who is not at 
all a person to tire me; firstly, because 
I do not tire of a woman personally, but 
because they are generally bores in their 
dispositions ; and secondly, because she is 
amiable, and has a tact, which is not al- 
ways the portion of the fair creation; and 
thirdly, she is very pretty; and fourthly 
—but there is no occasion for further 
specification.— Venice, 1817.” 





“To night, as Countess Guiccioli ob- 
served me poring over Don Juan, she 
stumbled by mere chance on the 137th 
stanza of the Ist canto, and asked me what 
it meant. I told her, ‘Nothing, but your 
husband is coming.’ As I said this in Italian 
with some emphasis, she started up ina 
fright, and said, ‘Omy God, is he com- 
ing?’ thinking it was her own, who either 
was or ought to have been at the theatre. 
You may suppose we laughed when she 
found out the mistake. You, (Mr. Murray,) 
will be amused as I was ;—it happened 
not three hours ago.” 


A little lower in the same letter is 
this: 


“If she and her husband make it up, 
you will perhaps see us in England sooner 
than you expect. If not, I shall retire 
with her to France, or America, change 
my name, and lead a quiet provincial life. 
—Venice, 1819.” 


“ At ten o’clock I was at home and 
alone, (Marianna was gone with her hus- 
band, to a conversazione) when the door 
of my apartment opened, and in walked a 
well looking, and (for an Italian) bionda 
girl of about nineteen, who informed me 
that she was married to the brother of my 
amorosa, and wished to have some con- 
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versation with me. I made a decent re- 
ply, and we had some talk in Italian and 
Romaic, (her mother being a Greek of 
Corfu,) when, lo! in a few minutes, in 
marches to my very great astonishment, 
Marianna S * *, in proprid persond, and 
after making a most polite curtesy to her 
sister-in-law, and to me, without a single 
word seizes her said sister-in-law by the 
hair, and bestows upon her some sixteen 
slaps, which would have made your ears 
ache only to hear their echo.—Venice, 
1817.” 


He writes to Moore on the death 
of his child— 

“Your domestic calamity is very grie- 
vous———I know how to feel with you, be- 
cause, (selfishness being always the sub- 
stratum of our damnable clay,) I am quite 
wrapt up in my own children. Besides 
my little legitimate, I have made unto my- 
self an il-legitimate since, (to say nothing 
of one before,) and I look forward to one of 
them as the pillow of my old age; suppos- 
ing that I ever reach, which I hope I never 
shall, that desolating period. I have a 
great love for my little Ada; though, per- 
haps, she may torture me like #* * * * # 
&e.” [It is easy, notwithstanding these 
asterisks, to see that allusion was here made 
to his lady.] Venice, 1818.” 


Again, in the same letter :— 

“T have had some curious masking ad- 
ventures this Carnival ; but as they are not 
yet over, I shall not say on. I will work 
the mine of my youth to the last veins of 
the ore, and then good night. I 
have lived, and am content.” 

The Guiccioli writes to Mr. Moore 

a full account of the progress of her 
intrigue with Lord Byron, and Mr. 
Moore, ‘‘ to screen his friend’s me- 
mory from the world’s obloquy,” and 
as in duty bound, prints it. 
_ The following short passage was 
inserted, we suppose, to show the 
Guiccioli’s dexterity in making ex- 
cuses for effecting her purposes 
against the honour of herlord. Mr. 
Moore publishes it for the especial 
benefit of the rising female genera- 
tion. 

“On my departure from Venice, he had 
promised to come and see me at Ravenna. 
Dante's tomb, the classical pine wood, the 
relics of antiquity which are to be found in 
that place, afforded a sufficient pretext for 
me to invite him, &c.” 

These extracts will suffice, and pre- 
sent a fair specimen of the offensive 
character of the book. The extracts 
themselves are enough for condemn- 
ing Byron. With him, the most sa- 
cred subjects are rendered trifling— 
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the dearest ties held in utter scorn— 
his wife insulted—his child disho- 
noured, by being mentioned in the 
same page with his spurious off- 
spring. And the worst is, that Lady 
Byron and Miss Byron are still liv- 
ing to read the page which this hus- 
band and father has written to their 
dishonour; and that husband’s and 
father’s friend has published, to the 
eternal disgrace of himself and the 
deceased poet. 

Whatever might have been the rea- 
sons which induced Lady Byron to 
insist on the separation from her lord, 
they are unknown, and will remain so. 
They must have been grave; since two 
men distinguished in the legal pro- 
fession, Dr. Lushington and Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly, both pronounced a re- 
concilement to be impossible. Sup- 
posing, however, that the separation 
had been occasioned by any ordinary 
reason, anid the lady had relented, 
arguing that she were the party ag- 
grieved, still the ill-advised way, in- 
deed course of life, adopted by Lord 
Byron would, had his wife been pos- 
sessed of spirit, which was actually 
the case, have been rendered utterly 
impossible. And yet, with a better 
knowledge of these facts than the 
greater part of his readers can have 
attained, Mr. Moore puts pen to pa- 
per, and twaddles out the following 
neatly turned periods. 


‘ By the failure of the attempted me- 
diation with Lady Byron, his last link 
with home was severed; while, notwith- 
standing the quiet and unobtrusive life 
which he had led at Geneva, there was as 
yet, he found, no cessation whatever of the 
slanderous warfare against his character ;— 
the same busy and misrepresenting spirit 
which had tracked his every step at home 
having, with no less malicious watchful- 
ness, dogged him into exile. To this 
persuasion, for which he had but too much 
grounds, was added all that an imagination 
like his could lend to truth,—all that he 
was left to interpret, in his own way, of 
the absent and the silent,—till, at length, 
arming himself against fancied enemies 
and wrongs, and, with the condition (as it 
seemed to him) of an outlaw, assuming 
also the desperation, he resolved, as his 
countrymen would not do justice to the 
better parts of his nature, to have, at least, 
the perverse satisfaction of braving and 
shocking them with the worst.” 


Never before was such an excuse 
enunciated for wayward and stub- 
born sensuality and vice. Because, 
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forsooth, a foolish young man has 
incurred the censure of the world, he 
is justified in flying into a towering 
passion, at the impertinence of that 
world for presuming to take his ac- 
tions to task, and in revenge he 
plunges headlong into a career of 
shameful criminality ; and then, the 
perverse satisfaction which he draws 
from such a course is to be extenuated 
by the soft voice and mellifluous sen- 
tences of Mr. Anacreon Moore! Oh! 
most sweet philosopher, preacher, 
and poet! 

Before dismissing this subject, we 
have one more topic in reserve for 
Mr. Moore :—his treatment of Leigh 
Hunt. ‘The latter is undoubtedly a 
man of talent, spite of all his cock- 
ney-crowings and vain flutter of 
wings of the hue of buttercups and 
daffodils, when fresh plucked from the 
height of Primrose Hill. Mr. Moore 
may also be a man of talent: we do 
not deny it. We rather fancy, how- 
ever, that Leigh Hunt has some small 
genius of his own: of this Mr. Moore 
is wholly unpossessed—so that the 
long-abused cockney is infinitely the 
superior man of the two. It ill be- 
came Mr. Moore, therefore, to fling 
dirt at any person superior to him- 
self in point of intellect. Perhaps, 
however, for that very reason he did 
it. We believe, in one of his face- 
tious and small-witted songs, the 
bard of Anacreon has described pup- 
py-dogs in the act of doing some- 
thing dirty to a dead lion. Mr. 
Moore, we opine, was describing his 
own propensities when pretending to 
detail the evil habits of other ani- 
mals. Sure we are, that he has done 
much worse by Lord Byron than 
Leigh Hunt. The latter, when he 
wrote his book, was smarting under 
the pain of recent wounds; and, al- 
lowing that his volume was one pile 
of trash, nevertheless, with all rea- 
sonable, charitable men, every ex- 
cuse can and will be alleged on behalf 
of him of Tagliaboschi. Not so, 
however, with Mr. Moore, who, 
professing friendship for the poet 
living, and glorying in his veneration 
for the poet dead, has coolly and de- 
liberately sat down to malign the 
subject of his biography, in the ill 
fitted habiliments of an_ eulogist. 
But to leave the nobler animal, and 
descend to the diminutive inhabitant 
of the hill of Highgate: conscious 
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that he was, even with his diminutive 
glories, a more glorious, because a 
much more able and accomplished 
person than himself; the author of 
Little’s poems could not resist his 
malevolent impulses, and must needs 
attempt to treat Mr. Hunt, as he had 
whilome treated poor Sheridan, as he 
had just treated poor Byron, that is, 
attempt to pull him down to his own 
paltry level. Mr. Moore, however, 
has learned a lesson, which he will 
not easily forget. He will not, 
again, in so great a hurry, go out of 
his way to attack any one so capa- 
ble of defence as Mr. Leigh Hunt. 
By the god of battles, the impertinent 
Irishman has got as complete a drub- 
bing as ever Randall or Tom Spring, 
alias Winter, could have given him, 
when trained and prepared to meet 
the Gypsey, the Baker, or the Devil, 
the following morning, at Wormwood 
Scrubs or Moulsey Hurst! 

Mr. Leigh Hunt has replied to Mr. 
Thomas Moore’s unprovoked and bru- 
tal attack. The answer is so good, 
so admirable, in all its parts, that we 
shall conclude our article by inserting 
as much of it as our limits will allow. 
We are glad of this opportunity of 
vindicating the character of a long- 
persecuted man. Mr. Hunt has had 
his full indulgence of conceit—Mr. 
Hunt has had his follies —Which of 
us can say that he has not had his 
conceits and his follies ? Let him who 
is guiltless cast the first stone at him, 
But that guiltless is not Mr. Thomas 
Moore, author of Little’s Poems 
and the Twopenny-post Bag. We 
of Regina—aye, we, OLIVER YORKE 
-——will no longer admit of this square- 
elbowing—these puling Lillicisms in 
the Rule of conduct. If we again see 
a goodly bird fidgetted to death by a 
flock of hungry noisy jackdaws, we 
will take our Manton, and send such 
a volley among the scurvy set as to 
pepper the sides of some of the tribe 
in good earnest, and send some to 
the devil, and all the rest into preci- 
pitate flight. Let this article upon 
Byron’s recent memoirs be taken as 
a sample. Heaven and earth! be- 
cause we have had a revolution in 
the metropolis of France ; because 
we have had a grand stir among the 
Poles ; because the mighty autocrat 
of. the north is moving southward 
with his Sarmatic chivalry—are we to 
have a riot among the coteries of 
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London, and to allow Thomas Moore, 
like a literary Robespierre, to de- 
nounce this man, and that man, and 
the other man, to proscription and 
death: all these, by the way, being 
far better men than himself. 

If we allow of such doings ‘‘ Chaos 
shall come again.””— We now and 
hereby declare ourselves the cham- 
pion of Leigh Hunt. Come one— 
come all—from Edinburgh and the 
most savage regions of Scotland--and, 
by the Lord, we will take all—one 
after another—and if we do not give 
these heathens and savages, whatever 
be their name or names— 


* Pues nacid en asperos montes, 
Montesinos le diran.” 


Aye, whether the name be Montesi- 
nos—or Legion—or * * * * * * it 
matters little—we will let each have 
the choice of arms—and if we do not 
give him a flaying after his- own 
fashion, why then say that we are 
no longer Oliver Yorke, but a bom- 
bastic Captain Bobadil, and deserve 
to have faces made at us as we pass 
along. We have reason enough to be 
thus emoved. We have read Mr. 
Leigh Hunt’s introductory remarks 
to his strictures on Mr.Moore’s vo- 
lumes, and, by the locks of Jove, we 
were touched to the quick, when we 
came to the passage where the writer, 
in most feeling, yet manly terms, 
makes allusion to his family. ‘‘ We 
do not choose to risk any detriment 
possible to this new ‘dead weight’ 
{these words were applied by Moore 
to the Liberal] “‘of ours, the Tatler, 
—a germ, however poor, of precious 
promise of shelter to many heads.”” We 
almost think we see the writer as he 
penned this beautiful and most feel- 
ing line—we think we see him in the 
retirement of his chamber, the tear al- 
most starting to his eye ; why should 
he be ashamed of it—it is the tear of 
sorrow for past follies, of affection 
for his offspring, whose daily wants 
are pressing, and require supply at 
his hands—of hope and truth in the 
goodness of God, and in a better 
HEREAFTER. We think we see his 
breast labouring with agitation—the 
burning iron of the world’s disap- 
pointment having entered into his 
soul, and left a wound which, 
though long since cicatrized, some- 
times festers from fresh irritation. 
Mr. Hunt has our best wishes for his 
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success—may he be rewarded for his 
exertions may his family reward 
his paternal solicitude! We have said 
some severe things of this gentleman, 
but his answer to Mr. Moore has ef- 
fected a miracle in our feelings; and 
his expressions of anxiety for his 
family have softened our heart to 
‘* melting charity.” We make every 
allowance for the man who has suf- 
fered, or fancies that he has suffered, 
all that is set forth in the following 
passage of his Tatler. No name is 
mentioned, but there is evidence suf- 
ficient that Mr Hunt alludes to the 
severe circumstances of his own life. 


“ Two years ago, if you had been a 
suffering Reformer, if you had persevered 
in one long work of endeavour for human 
good, or what you believed to be such, 
and in the belief that a time would come 
after you were dead and gone, when the 
dream should be realized,—if you had sa- 
crificed ‘ health, fame, and fortune’ in the 
endeavour ; if you had encountered every 
species of opposition and calumny: if 
your cheeks had sunk; if your heart had 
been torn to pieces for your children; and 
if with a weakened frame, and no re- 
sources but of your tired thoughts, not 
even with a sixpence in the world before 
you, you had been compelled to begin life 
again, at an age when others begin to look 
forward to some repose; and if during 
this time, you had been deceived by 
false patrons, and forsaken by false friends, 
and at the close of it had been worked 
up by a combination of circumstances and 
of pangs infinite, to utter a syllable of com- 
plaint which might have been less ex- 
cusable in happier hours, and which you 
yourself should regret,—that one offence 
would be turned against you as if you 
had committed a thousand crimes ; all that 
you had ever said, done, or endured in 
behalf of generous sentiments would be 
forgotten ; and nobody be so loud in your 
condemnation, as the men whose deser- 
tion had helped to sting you into the im- 
pulse.” 


We now proceed to lay Mr. Hunt’s 
observations on Mr. Moore’s attacks, 
and some of the letters of the latter 
to the former, when the author of 
Little’s Poems stood in need of as- 
sistance; and the author of Rimini, in 
more prosperous circumstances, was 
able to afford it. 

Perhaps Mr. Moore had forgotten 
that the letters which Leigh Hunt 
has published were in existence. This 
is probably the case. Mr. Hunt has 
fallen in fortune, Mr. Moore has 
risen in the region of fashion, His 
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daily intercourse is with nothing be- 
neath the dignity of a lord, or of 
those who are the prime favourites of 
lords; or if he were not oblivious of 
their existence, he treated the matter 
with affected contempt —he looked 
with complacency at his own tinsel 
circumstances in life—then compared 
them with the leaden hue of those of 
Mr. Hunt; secretly exclaiming that 
“the fellow might write what he 
pleased, nobody would believe him if 
he were the object of censure ;” he— 
the fondled of lords, and the ac- 
knowledged favourite of dowagers! 
The letters, however, have been pub- 
lished, and they have had their effect 
upon the world; and that the tale 
they tell may be further propagated, 
and treachery may be unmasked, we 
have selected two or three of the most 
convincing for insertion in Regina. 

The first was written when Leigh 
Hunt’ was incarcerated in Horse- 
monger-lane prison—Mr. Hunt re- 
marks :-— 


“What he now sees in some passages 
of his letters, he leaves the reader to 
guess. The one, upon his patron Lord 
Moira in the following, will surely be held 
a curiosity by those who think of the dif- 
ferent positions of Mr. Hunt as Editor of 
the Examiner and visitor of Lord Byron. 
The reader has been already told that the 
Italics in these letters are of the writer’s 
own marking, not ours. 


“ Kegworth, Leicestershire, Tuesday. 
“My Dear Sir:—I was well aware 
that, on the first novelty of your imprison- 
ment, you would be overwhelmed with all 
sorts of congratulations and condolences, 
and therefore resolved to reserve my tribute 
both of approbation and sympathy till the 
gloss of your chains was a little gone off, 
and both friends and starers had got some- 
what accustomed to them. If I were now 
to tell you half of what I have thought and 
felt in your favour during this period, I fear 
it would be more than you know enough 
of me to give me credit for; and I shall 
therefore only say, in true Irish phrase and 
spirit, that my heart takes you by the 
hand most cordially, and that I only wish 
heaven had given me a brother, whom I 
could think so well of and feel so warmly 
about. I hope to be in London in about 
four or five weeks, when one of my first 
visits shall be to Horsemonger-lane, and I 
trust I shall find your restrictions so far 
relaxed as to allow of my not merely Jook- 
ing at you through the bars, but passing an 
hour or two with you in your room. 
“T have long observed, and (I must 
confess) wondered at your retenue about 
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Lord Moira, and have sometimes flattered 
myself (forgive me for being so vain, and 
8 little just, perhaps, to your sense of 
duty) that a little regard for me was at the 
bottom of your forbearance, for you have 
always struck me as one whom nature 
never destined ‘ accusatoriam vitam vi- 
vere,’ and who, if you were to live much 
among us Lilliputians of this world, would 
soon find your giant limbs entangled with a 
multitude of almost invisible heart-strings; 
but be this as it may, I must acknowledge 
(with a candour which is wrung from me) 
that Lord Moira’s conduct no longer de- 
serves your approbation, and when I say 
this, I trust I need not add, that it no 
longer has mine. His kindnesses to me of 
course I can never forget, but they are re- 
membered as one remembers the kind- 
nesses of a faithless mistress, and that 
esteem, that reverence, which was the soul 
of all, is fled. His thoughtfulness about 
me, indeed, remained to the last, and in 
the interview which I had with him im- 
mediately on his coming down here after 
his appointment, he said that, though he 
had nothing sufficiently good in his Indian 
patronage to warrant my taking such an 
expensive voyage, yet it was in his power, 
by exchange of patronage with Ministers, 
to serve me at home, and that he meant to 
provide for me in this way; to which I 
answered, with many acknowledgments for 
his friendship, that ‘I begged he would 
not take the trouble of making any such 
application, as I would infinitely rather 
struggle on as I am, than accept of any- 
thing under such a system.’ I must add 
(because it is creditable to him) that this 
refusal, though so significantly conveyed, 
and still more strongly afterwards by letter, 
did not offend him, and that he continued 
the most cordial attentions to us during 
the remainder of his stay. I know you 
will forgive this egotism, and would per- 
haps trouble you with a little more of it, if 
the unrelenting post time were not very 
nearly at hand. 

* . * € 

* + - * 

* From yours ever, 
** THOMAS Moore.” 


The next has a reference to Lord 

Byron. 
“* Mayfield Cottage, Monday Evening. 
[Post Mark, August, 1813.] 
“My Dear Hunt, 
* * * * 
* * * * 

* T hope you see my friend Lord Byron 
often; one of the very few London plea- 
sures I envy him is the visit to Horse- 
monger-lane now and then. 

* Faithfully yours, 
“ THomas Moore.” 


Now for.some remarks by Leigh 
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Hunt on his own Rimini. With 
some few passages of beauty, it for 
the most part is one mass of conceit; 
and the censure of the Quarterly was 
well deserved. Mr. Hunt, however, 
admits that it had faults, and that is 
saying much. But all this is no- 
thing to the matter. The question 
is, what was Moore's opinion, and 
what Lord Byron’s, of the poem? 
The reader shall see. 

“In the letters of Lord Byron, pub- 
lished by Mr. Moore, are various notices of 
a poem written by Mr. Leigh Hunt, called 
the ‘Story of Rimini.’ In his Lordship’s 
first mention of it in a letter to Mr. Moore, 
he calls it ‘a real good, and very original 
poem ;’ says he thinks it will be ‘a great 
hit;’ and adds, ‘ you can have no notion 
how very well it is written, nor should I, 
had I not redde *it.’ In a letter of the 
same date to Mr. Murray the bockseller, he 
describes it as a ‘ very wonderful and beau- 
tiful performance, with just enough of fault 
to make its beauties more remarked and 
remarkable.’ The ‘Story of Rimini’ was 
published ; the Quarterly Review damned 
a poem written by the Editor of the Zra- 
miner ; * * * We 
shall not pain ourselves by dwelling upon 
graver instances, but not long afterwards 
the faults of Mr. Leigh Hunt’s poem be- 
came uppermost in the mind of his noble 
eulogizer; his friendship with Mr. Shelley 
(always beloved by his friends, and now so 
praised by those who have been taught to 
know him, as well as by those who are eager 
to reconcile themselves to the memory of a 
man of rank, ) was a new offence to the Anti- 
liberals, and to those who fear them; and 
his admiration of the genius of another 
young poet, Mr. Keats, besides aggravating 
the offence, completed the impatience of 
the noble bard, who never liked Mr. Hunt’s 
homage to Mr. Wordsworth as the first 
poet of the age. As to Mr. Moore, to go 
counter to the circles at all, except under 
circumstances which extorted their respect, 
or happened to suit the immediate policy 
of the Whig part of them, was a committal 
of a man’s self, which, it seems, neutralized 
the merit of the exceptions, and not only 
precluded all public recognition of his 
friend, or even that hazardous assistance of 
a political squib or two, which his ‘ grati- 
tude’ promised, and his expediency took 
such care not to perform, but enabled him 
to write in two sorts of style upon one 
subject, to two different friends; as the 
reader will see presently. Mr. Moore can- 
not say his soul is his own, out of the pale 
of what is ‘received.’ He has no notion 
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even of a pathos which is not dressed, as he 
thinks, in a manner fit to go to court. His 
sphere is a round of dinners: his universal 
empyrean the roof of the Opera House. 
Yet the annals of fashion might have 
taught him, that tears are to be shed even 
there; and nature, in spite of mistake, 
still find a sympathy. Lord Byron spoke 
too partially, in the first instance, of the 
faults in the ‘Story of Rimini.’ We are 
very sincere in saying so; and any reader 
may believe us, when we add, that he con- 
founded them too much with the poem 
afterwards. The truth is, that the critics 
were right when they objected to certain 
coinages, cant phrases, and other defects in 
the poem, generated, not as they thought 
by affectation, but by a mistaken notion of 
avoiding the cant of common place.—In 
1816, after the first outcry had been raised 
against the ‘Story of Rimini’ Lord Byron 
intimated to Mr. Moore, who had then be- 
come a critic himself, that a favourable no- 
tice of it in the Edinburgh Review would 
be useful, and ‘do it justice.’ But Mr. 
Moore, besides discovering that Mr. Hunt 
was no wholesale flatterer, had found out 
that the once potent editor of a newspaper, 
and critic of new operas, could be quizzed 
by a court dependant, and had thus become 
an object of ridicule to all who valued the 
gravity of their reception. In his first 
quarto, therefore, we find the following 
note on the abeve intimation of his lord- 
ship’s :-— 

“«* My reply,’ says Mr. Moore, ‘ to this 
part of his letter was, I find, as follows : 
with respect to Hunt’s poem, though it is, 
I own, full of beauties, and though I like 
himself sincerely, I really could not under- 
take to praise it seriously. There is so 
much of the quizzible in all he writes, that 
I never can put on the proper pathetic face 
in reading him.’—Vol. i. p. 644. 


So far so good. Now mark the 
following letter written only a year 
before. 


“ Mayfield Cottage, March 7, 1814. 

“My Dear Hunt—I do forgive you 
for your long silence, though you have 
much less right to be careless about our 
non-intercourse than I have—if I knew as 
little about you and your existence as you 
know of me, [ should not feel quite so pa- 
tient under the privation—but I have the 
advantage of communing with you, for a 
very delightful hour, every Tuesday even- 
ing: of knowing your thoughts upon all 
that passes, and of exclaiming ‘ right !— 
bravo !—exactly !’—to every sentiment you 
express—whereas, from the very few signs 
of life I give in the world, you can only 


a 


* “ Lord Byron was in the habit of spelling the past tense of the verb read in this 


manner.” 
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take my existence for granted, as we do 
that of the 


‘ Little woman under the hill, 
Who, if she’s not gone, must live there still.’ 
However, I do forgive you—and only wish 
I could pay you back a millesimal part of 
the pleasure which—in various ways—as 
poet, as politician, as partial friend, you 
have lately given me. Your Rimini is 
beautiful, and its only faults such as you 
are aware of, and prepared to justify— 
there is that maiden charm of originality 
about it—that ‘integer, illibatusque succus,’ 
which Columella tells us the bees extract— 
that freshness of the living fount, which we 
look in vain for in the bottled-up Heliconian 
of ordinary Bards—in short, it is poetry— 
and notwithstanding the quaintnesses, the 
coinages, and even affectations, with which, 
here and there 

“Thad just got so far, my dear Hunt, 
when I was interrupted by a prosing 
neighbour, who has put every thing I 
meant to say out of my head—-so, there I 
must leave you, impaled on the point of 
this broken sentence, and wishing you as 
little torture there as the nature of the case 
will allow. I have only time to say again, 
that your poem is beautiful, and that, if I 
do not exactly agree with some of your 
notions about versification and language, 
the general spirit of the work has more than 
satisfied my utmost expectations of you. If 
you go on thus, you will soon make some of 
Apollo’s guests sit ‘ below the salt.’ The 
additions to this latter Poem* are excel- 
lent, and the lines on Music at the end are 
full of beauty. 

‘* There are many of the lines of Rimini 
that ‘haunt me like a passion’—I don’t 
know whether I ought to own that these 
are among the number—I quote from 
memory :— 

* The woe was short, was fugitive, is past! 
The song that sweetens it may always last.’ 
I am afraid you will set this down among 
your regular sing-song couplets—to me it 
is all music. 

“Ts it true that your friend Lord B. 
has taken to the beautifully ‘ mammosa’ 
Mrs. ? Who, after this, will call 
him a ‘ searcher of dark bosoms?’ Not a 
word to him, however, about this last 
question of mine. 

“ Ever, my dear Hunt, most faithfully 
yours, 
“ Tuomas Moore. 

“T hope to deliver my mighty work 
into Longman’s hands in May, but of 
course it will not go to press till after the 
summer.” 

The reader may make what com- 
ment best beseems him on the fore- 
going, Mr. Hunt shall again speak 
for himself. 














* The Feast of the Poets. 


[ March, 


“The next letter is dated four years 
afterwards, by which time Mr. Moore had 
got a considerable access of dread respect- 
ing the progress of liberalism. He has a 
pretty alliteration somewhere in one of his 
quartos about ‘ rank, riches, and religion,’ 
We know not whether the alteration of 
times would have modified that particular 
passage, for we do not remember the con- 
text ; but we are very firmly persuaded that 
if the second French Revolution had hap- 
pened before the publication of Mr. Moore’s 
prose works, the author would not have 
thought it necessary to express so much 
anxiety respecting the dangers of plain 
speaking ; nor are we sure that the word reli- 
gion would have been found in his writings. 
It was not to be expected perhaps under any 
circumstances, that Mr. Moore would be 
found in the van of opinion. We do not 
believe that he has given up to a party 
what was ‘meant for mankind.’ People 
are generally meant for what they do. 


“ Sloperton Cottage, Devizes, Jan.21, 1818. 

“ My Dear Hunt—Having the oppore 
tunity of a frank, I must write you a line 
or two to thank you for your very kind no- 
tices of me, and still more, to express my 
regret that in my short and busy visit to 
town, I had not the happiness, to which I 
looked forward, of passing at least one day 
with you and your family. I amalways so 
thrown ‘ in medias res,’ when I go to Lon- 
don, that I have never a minute left for 
anything agreeable—but my next visit 
will, I hope, be one of pleasure, and then 
you are sure to be brought in among the 
ingredients. For the cordiality with which 
you have praised and defended me, I am, 
I assure you, most deeply grateful; and, 
though less alive, I am sorry to say, both 
to praise and blame, than I used to be, yet 
coming from a heart and a taste like yours, 
they cannot fail to touch me very sensibly. 
You are quite right about the conceits that 
disfigure my poetry; but you (and others) 
are quite as wrong in supposing that I hunt 
after them—my greatest difficulty is to 
hunt them away. If you had ever been in 
the habit of hearing Curran converse— 
though I by no means intend to compare 
myself with him in the ready coin of wit— 
yet, from the tricks which his imagination 
played him while he talked, you might 
have some idea of the phantasmagoria that 
mine passes before me while I write.— 
In short, St. Anthony’s temptations were 
nothing to what an Irish fancy has to 
undergo from all its own brood of Will-o- 
th’-wisps and hobgoblins. 

“ My best regards to Mrs. Hunt. 

* Yours very faithfully, 
“ Tuomas Moore.” 


Leigh Hunt had sent Moore a 
composition entitled, The Descent of 
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Liberty, a Mask, which, to say the 
truth, adds the ingenuous author, 
was not worth his praises. We are 
of the same opinion, but so was not 
Mr. Moore, as the following missive 
will testify. 

* You already know my opinion of it 
—it will live in spite of the Congress and 
Buonaparte—and though the principal 
maskers have shifted dresses a good deal 
since, your poetry is independent of the 
politics—it has that kind of general and 
fanciful character of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
portraits, which will make it long outlive 
the frail and foolish heads that sat for it.” 


The last letter is dated from Paris, 
August, 1821. 


“ My Dear Hunt—I take the oppor- 
tunity of a frank to send you a hasty line 
of acknowledgement for your kind mention 
of me. I was indeed most happy to see 
the announcement of your recovery, for 
public as well as private reasons—for, 
though you have right good auxiliaries, 
there is but one Richmond in the field 
after all. 

“ This is a very delightful place to live 
in, and if I was not obliged to stay in it, I 
should find the time pass happily enough ; 
for were 


‘ Ev’n Paradise itself my prison, 
Still I should long to leap the crystal walls.’ 


Your friend Mr. Bowring and I were rather 
unlucky in our attempts to meet, but we 
did meet at last, and I liked him ex- 
ceedingly.” 


Mr. Hunt concludes with the fol- 
lowing stinging words :— 

“ All the insincere will of course secretly 
love Mr. Moore the better for these letters. 
His double-dealing will help to reconcile 
them to their own. But what will the 
sincere say to him? And they are a rising 
party now in the world! Perhaps he 
might have found it better for him in the 
end to stick to them !”’ 


We have before said that Lord 
Byron was the most falsehearted of 
men. Here is testimony of the 
truth of this assertion. 


“If Mr. Moore supposes that Lord Byron 
made him an exception to the way in which 
he used to talk of his ‘ friends,’ he is mis- 
taken. 

“We do not remember him to have 
praised Mr. Moore’s poetry but once. The 
poem he eulogized was one of the Irish 
Melodies beginning, — 
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* When first I knew thee, warm and young, 
There shone such truth about thee.’ 


“On the other hand, he was never 
backward to let you see that he had a poor 
notion of his serious poetry in general. 
He did not think that there shone much 
truth about that, either of style or sen- 
timent. He says, ina letter to Mr. John 
Hunt, in alluding to the ‘ Loves of the 
Angels,’ and observing that he should not 
alter his poem on that subject, ‘I leave it 
to others to circumcise their Angels with 
their bonnes fortunes to the drawing- 
room and clerical standard.’ In this pas- 
sage, the words others and theirs have 
been substituted very plainly for the words 
Mr. Moore and his :—so cautious was he 
of committing himself on paper, and yet 
so desirous of saying all. His care in this 
respect was a circumstance worthy notice, 
considering the incontinence of speech for 
which he was famous. He used to ob- 
serve, with a look of gravity, that ‘ you 
could not deny what you had written.’ 
Yet this was the writer of an autobio- 
graphy said to have been committed to the 
flames ; and enough remains both in Mr. 
Moore’s work, and in private letters, to 
shew that his scruples had come late, and 
to alarm his ‘ friends’ all round. We have 
letters ourselves which we shall withhold, 
except in case of aggression: others we 
have burnt: and we beg it to be under- 
stood, that in those which remain, there is 
nothing to implicate a woman. No out- 
rage ever did or could induce us to ward 
off a blow at the expense of the other 
sex. We have particular reasons for say- 
ing this, and therefore hope the reader will 
excuse the apparent supererogation. 

“ Lord Byron thought Mr. Moore a tuft- 
hunter* and a smell-feast. On Mr. Hunt’s 
expressing his surprise one day, at an ac- 
count of Mr. Moore’s veneration for good 
dinners, Lord Byron exclaimed, —‘ He! 
why he finds out your bill of fare, and his 
countenance falls if it is not of the first 
order. You should have seen how dis- 
tressed he looked one day at Venice, be- 
cause the dinner did not suit him.’— 
* That then,’ said the other, ‘ accounts for 
an expression I once saw in his face when 
the covers were taken off from some 
dishes. I had a suspicion of it, but could 
hardly believe it possible.’—* Do but give 
Tom a good dinner, and a lord,’ returned 
the noble poet, ‘ and he is at the top of his 
happiness. —Oh !’ added he, in the most 
emphatic manner, with a face full of glee, 
as above described, doubling himse]f up 
as he walked, lifting up his arm, and 
bringing it down with a doubled fist upon 


* Tuft-hunter is a college term for one who seeks the company of men of noble 
families ; their caps being distinguished by a tuft of gold. 
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the word in Italics, ‘ TOMMY loves a 
Lord!’ 

The following anecdote will suf- 
fice to substantiate all that we have 
alleged on the score of vanity in 
Lord Byron. 


“ It was said in the Times newspaper 
(we forget exactly when, for we quote from 
memory, but we can refer to the passage, 
and will correct it, if necessary) that after 
all which had been said of this noble 
* apostle and martyr of freedom, his ex- 
ertions in the cause of Greece were limited 
to a six months’ talk about an expedition 
to Lepanto, and a loan of some thousands 
of pounds which were repaid to his 
executors.’ Mr. Leigh Hunt was walking 
with his lordship one day in the garden 
of the Casa Saluzzi at Genoa, when it 
pleased the noble bard to fall foul on the 
character of Milton, whose republicanism, 
patriotism, poetry, and everything else, he 
attributed to sheer ‘ vanity.’ His com- 
panion said, that he supposed he meant to 
include in Milton’s aspirations the love of 
glory, which was not to be denied; but 
Lord Byron would not allow the matter to 


BY W. 
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be so qualified. He said it was all pure 
vanity, and nothing else; and that such 
was the motive of all public men, not ex- 
cepting the greatest, let them do or suffer 
what they might. In short, he insisted 
on driving the proposition so far, that Mr, 
Hunt said he hoped he would not give 
such an opinion the sanction of his book, 
and put it in Don Juan; and asked him 
what he would say, if the world should 
turn round upon him, and in requital of 
what he was going to do for Greece, at- 
tribute all that he did to vanity. His face 
turned of the colour of scarlet ; and he said 
no more.” 


We are proud of this opportunity 
of setting Mr. Leigh Hunt in a more 
satisfactory point of view in the eyes 
of the world :—We are equally proud 
of tearing the cloak from the shoul- 
ders of Mr. Thomas Moore, that the 
world may have a fair view of the 
inward texture of the man.—And 
now, having fulfilled our duty, we 
take our leave of our gentle Reader. 

QO. ¥. 


FOR HASLEMERE, 


Who first bewitched our eyes with guinea gold ; 
As once Otp Cato, in the Roman’s sight, 
The tempting fruit of Afric did unfold.” 


Ar the Union the other night, O_p 
Cato* lamented as follows :— 

“‘ As for this country, there is no 
use in saying anything more about it, 
because it is scudding to the infernal 
regions with a fair gale of wind to its 
tail. To men who know the world, 
nothing can be more preposterous 
than what I see going on all around 
me. 

“There was Lord Liverpool—no 
more sense than a turnip—God rest 
his soul! as the Papists say. There 
was he, and he kept the country to- 
gether. What I mean by the country 
are the people who are paid by the 
country, for as to the rest who cares 






DryveNn, Annus Mirabilis. clxxij. clxxiij. 


* A name taken from the Anaus Mirabilis. 


a brass farthing about them? I know 
I never did. There we were, snug 
and oily, all together, safe from the 
wind. Now and then old Burdett 
would get up a cross, to amuse the 
plebeians and secure him his elec- 
tion, and give us the opportunity 
of flooring him as per previous 
agreement; or Hume might fight 
about threepence halfpenny matters, 
in which, if he made a blunder the 
size of a half-farthing, we had our 
jokers ready to cut him up. Diauol ! 
how droll we used to be at reading 
all the funny things that were put 
into print against Joe! And there 
was old Tierney—honest old Tier- 
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ney !—a man who knew what was 
what. He opposed in a tender and 
nice manner, because being a sen-~- 
sible and well-trained old veteran 
as he was, he had always his eye 
cocked upon getting into place, and 
would have scorned to do the dirty 
thing of cutting down the emolu- 
ments. 

“To be sure, we had Brougham, 
every now and then,—the Lord 
Brougham and Vaux, as they call the 
fellow now-a-days,—as bitter as 
soot, and especially angry and can- 
tankerous when he saw no chance of 
his getting a silk gown. Do him 
justice, he basted us now and then 
in a pretty way enough—but Lord 
help the man! what was the conse- 
quence? who cared a tenpenny about 
it? We were sure of the King, George 
the Fourth—an honest, well-mean- 
ing, fat old gentleman as ever was. 
Lord Eldon had the Lords tight 
under his claw. In those days, the 
bishops dared not budge, not they— 
the beautiful bench that they are— 
and we had Canning in the Com- 
mons, who kept Brougham at bay. 
So he might twist his nose into as 
many shapes as Matthews twists his 
mouth—and we did not mind. He 
made his speech—I whipped in the 
animals—and there was an end of 
the business. He was always dead 
beat. 

“ As for Lord Althorp, who is now 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, (and a 
neat hand he makes of it,) why in 
those times nobody ever heard of his 
name. Johnny Russell, the Pay- 
master of the Forces, and the Grand 
Master of Reform—was no great 
shakes among us. Jemmy Graham, 
who made the seasonable eaplana- 
tion to O’Gorman Mahon, was a 
schoolboy —and Husky, my old 
friend, to do you justice, though an 
unfortunate accident took you off at 
the most particular of minutes, you 
settled the political economists for 
the rest of us. Apropos of that—l 
remember one of the pack, I believe 
it was Poulett Thomson, the ship- 
chandler, asked me one night if I 
knew ‘“‘ what was rent?” ‘“ Not 


practically,” said I; “‘ do you?” on 
which there was a laugh, and the 
Right Honourable Mr. Hemp-and- 
Tallow was floored. 

“‘ Well, Lord Liverpool dropped 
down in a fit—and what was to be 
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done then? The Duke shammed op- 
position—the old Chancellor did it in 
earnest—Peel sneaked after the Duke 
—old Bathurst and Melville thought 
they would have been turned out if 
they did not resign, and therefore 
made off as a well-bred dog does when 
he is going to be kicked down stairs. 
—my cousin Westmoreland, who was 
only forty years in the cabinet, flat- 
tered himself that he would be 
brought in again before three months 
were over—and Lord Harrowby le- 
vanted because he was tired of the 
concern, and could not get any more 
places for his people. Did J resign? 
No !—But the word brings salt tears 
into my eyes when I think of what 
has been my fate since. What is it 
now to me that I escaped in 1827, 
when the heavy lot fell upon me in 
1830. 

«‘ So Canning came in. What hap- 
pened in his ministry I now forget, 
except that he bullied George Daw- 
son in famous good style, and made 
George hold his tongue. I served 
him faithfully because it was agree- 
able to my conscience, as he declared 
he was against Reform in Parlia- 
ment, and the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and vowed that 
he never would make Emancipation 
a cabinet question. Therefore I 
drank the glorious memory in peace, 
and thonged it for Canning, despis- 
ing Dawson very much, and listening 
with great delight to John Croker’s 
jokes against Peel, which said Peel 
used at that time to cut my respected 
countryman, declaring him a man of 
great dishonour and mean duplicity; 
two matters of which Sir Robert Peel 
ought to be a very accurate judge. 

“‘Canning died of the newspapers, 
or else eating too much without 
moistening it, and Frederick Robin- 
son reigned in his stead. The 
King—I mean George IV.—gave him 
the title of Viscount Goderich by 
patent, and that of Goose Goody in 
private conversation. Lucky for me 
it was that no Parliament sate during 
Goosey’s administration. There was 
a sham fight between Husky and 
Herries which, by proper cultivation, 
was made into a good enough quarrel 
for blowing up poor Goosey’s cabi- 
net, and the Duke—my gracious 
master—returned as Premier. 

“Well, said I, now all’sright. Here 
are the Tories again! I was not sorry 
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when the Duke ordered Husky, and 
the Grants, and Palmerston, and the 
rest of that set, to the right-face. 
Faith, it wasI settled it myself !—They 
had a bull-bait on the business of 
East Retford; about which, nobody 
who had a pennyworth of brains in 
his head cared a Camac. But, up 
gets Husky, honest man! and de- 
clares for one side, with a speech, he 
being Colonial Secretary—up gets 
Peel, honest man! for another side, 
with another speech, he being Home 
Secretary. What was I to do? I did 
not care if Old Nick or Nic Van- 
sittart had East Retford and all that 
dwell therein. But what was my line 
of action? Just think of Secretary 
dividing against Secretary in a civi- 
lised administration. So I said to the 
Duke, ‘ Your Noble Highness,’ said I, 
‘ permit me to remark that all this 
is mighty incorrect-—which am I to 
believe in, Peel or Huskisson?”’ So 
said he, in his own civil and quiet 
way, like a kind-hearted old gentle- 
man as he is—says he—‘ Pitch 
Huskisson to the devil;’ and of 
course I did, 

** God help me, I am getting old; 
and the port rises in my head !—it’s 
owing to the Duke’s carrying the 
Pa. , the Catholic Bill. I knew 
nothing of it until I found he was de- 
termined upon doing it. How could 
I then resist ?—I did not vote for it. 
—No !—What says the player in one 
of O’Keefe’s tragedies to the ghost of 
Blanket?—‘ Thou canst not say I did 
it.” Strange as it may appear, I was 
shut out on the division. Accidents 
will happen. 

“‘ However, the Duke was the Duke, 
and there was no use in disputing 
with him ; else he would have turned 
one off in a crack. Therefore, I 
stuck to him until he was obliged to 
trot. Oh, heavy hour! When I 
think of it—I trouble you to hand 
me over the brandy, that [ may cor- 
rect the cold in my stomach, occa- 
sioned by drinking too much port. 

«* And I too resigned ! 

“* How have things gone on since ? 
One comfort we have, that old Gaffer 
Grey is found out. By the god of 
war, that ancient character used to 
crow over us as if he was something 
far above small beer. And now that 
he is there, as Minister, it is evident 
to the meanest capacity that he is not 
a pitch beyond Goderich, And Al- 
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thorp does not flourish; and as for 
the rest they are old hands, tried and 
rejected, except Jemmy Graham, who, 
as I said before, is not so great a 
warrior as Hector of Greece. But 
it was not of that I was thinking. 
I’ll make, if you please, one small 
pint tumbler of whiskey and water, 
because the heart within me is weak, 

«What I was going to say, is this. 
Can the country go on—TI leave it 
to a reasonable man—unless there is 
a real management of affairs? Cut 
down! Cut down! Cut down! 
that’s the low cry of them who know 
nothing. ‘Don’t pension my lady this, 
and Mrs. that, and Mother tother,’ 
—or, ‘oh!—there’s a lot too much 
money given to privy counsellors and 
members of Parliament, and other 
deserving characters.’ What mean 
talk, what low talk, what dirty talk, 
what a filthy, shabby, beastly, good- 
for-nothing, villanous, and truly 
base set of creatures they are who 
say that—— 

** No—attack the King—he is great 
and rich, and can bear it; attack the 
church, because the parsons have no 
votes in the House; grind the poor 
clerks, because they are slaves that 
must work; pinch, squeeze, and 
starve the plebeians, because it’s their 
business to be poor; but the place- 
men, the honest placemen, the ho- 
nourable placemen, the truec-hearted 
placemen—they who have been al- 
ways at their posts, and ready at the 
worst of times to vote for the worst 
of parties—never think of touching 
them. 

“We areruined. Peel has no place, 
Goulburn has no place, the Dundases 
have only 200 places among them, I 
have no place, Mrs. Arbuthnot has 
only 9381. 12s. 6d. per annum; Cro- 
ker has no place, Twiss has nothing, 
Maurice Fitzgerald not a cross ; 
there’s Duncannon—he will, I hope, 
be kicked out of Kilkenny by the 
grateful people of Ireland, in whose 
language there is no word to express 
ingratitude; and at all events, what 
are his qualifications as compared 
with mine—and he has a place! 

“‘Ts this a country, or is it not?— 
I think not.” 

(Grief here checked his tongue—the 

salt tears flowed over his venerable 
face—and, uttering a groan, he 


* was silent.) 
* * _* * 






































Symposiac the Second. 


HSvymposiac the Peconv. 


Scene, Bellamy’s. f 


O’GormMAn Manon. 


} So, Jeffrey, my neat little article, you have sneaked in for a bundle of rotten 
f boroughs after all? Why did not you, great reformer that you are, come in 
for a county, as I did? 
Sir Josepn YorkKE. 
Don’t whistle till the storm is over, my Irish friend. There’s a petition 
a head of you still. 
O’Gorman Manon. 


Devil may care—I am safe, I think; but I would not give Jeffrey here the 
peeling of a potato for his chance. 


OLIVER YORKE. 


No—our worthy companion, the Lord Advocate, has Patrick Robinson— 
in himself a host, f wish he were a guest—against him; and the doings in 
Cupar were strong—rather strong. But, Jeffrey, why did not you get in, in 
some decenter fashion ? 


he 


JEFFREY. 
“ He that will to Cupar, maun to Cupar,” is an old Scots proverb—I got 
in, however, in the best fashion I could. 
OLIVER. 


But after all your roarings in your Review for so many years—after declaring 
the Scotch plan of returning members to be the most disgraceful part of a 
disgraceful system—after raving against the Tories from prating: youth to 
prating old age, for corruption; is there not something scandalously bare- 
faced, or barefacedly scandalous in doing, in proprid persond, all you have 
reprehended. 


O’Gorman Manon. 
_ Pooh—pooh! Mr. Yorke, don’t be throwing his Review in his face. Isn't 
it forgotten by every body, and mayn’t he be allowed to forget it himself? 
Siz Josepn YoRKE. 
What a gale he’d have blown after poor Rae—— 


O’Gorman Manon. 
Poor enough he was, God knows that. 


ae 


Sir JosepnH YORKE. 


I say, how he’d have blown great guns if Rae had done any thing of the 
kind, Split my wind, if he’d have left him an inch of canvas. 


JEFFREY. 


Why really, gentlemen, you are too hard. The fact is, my lad—gentle- 
men, I mean—that a Lord Advocate must be in the House. Now what were 
we to do? The men of the last ministry had all occupied the Treasury 
boroughs. Herries would not stir, Planta would not stir, Dawson would not 
stir, Holmes would not stir, Stanley: 





O’Gorman Manon. 
Whom O’Connell calls the shave beggar. 


Outver YoRKE. 


Yes, but your great friend did not stick to his blustering-when he came 
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before the House. I never heard any body so boggle fora word. “ I—a— 
did—a—once—in—a—fact—a—in quoting a—a—a—ludi—ludicrous—a— 
story—make—a—use—a—of—the word—a—a— shave beggar ;” and then, 
after whispering it forth as gently.as he could, he sate down, delivered as it 
were of a disgusting load. 









Sir Josepu Yor«KE. 


But, my dear namesake, you are interrupting little Jeffery here in his 
yarn. 






















JEFFREY. 


I was saying that the people in for the Treasury boroughs would not budge; 
and Stanley having started at Preston, was defeated by a vender of blackball, 


O’GormAaNn Manon. 


Faith, then, and ’twas he that blackballed the Irish Secretary. 


. JEFFREY. 





He, he, he !—You are pleased to be witty, Mr. O’Gorman: but it was no 
joke to us. Ged, Sir! I was obliged to get in as I could. 


O’Gorman Manon. 
And, like a Whig, you got in by the dirty path. 





Sir JosepH YORKE. 


Why, certainly, no place that had any freedom of election would have 
returned such a lubber as you.—They gave you a drubbing, I am happy to 
hear, at Forfar. 

Ottver YorKE. 

Why, the Whigs were, you know, Sir Joseph, at a discount—their popu- 
larity ensured them manifold compliments of the same kind at the last elec- 
tion. There was Burdett pelted with cabbages and turnip-tops, by the bota- 
nical inhabitants of Covent Garden. 1] was by accident in the Garden at the 
time ; and the flight of cabbages reminded me of so many birds of paradise 
Winging their way through the air. 








O’GormMan Manon. 


It showed that the people thought old Spindleshanks ought to turn over 
a new leaf; and they, therefore, sent him plenty to choose among. 








Ouitver YORKE. 


It is a dead certainty, Jeffrey, that you will be turned out; and what loss 
will you be, even to your own party. You have not opened your mouth since 
you came into the House. 

JEFFREY. 

Like Addison and Gibbon— 


O’Gorman Manon. 
Like Addison ?—ho, ho, ho, ho, ho, ho, ho! 





Sir JosepH YORKE. 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 





O.itveR YorRKE. 





Hu, hu, hu, hu, hu!—Excuse me for laughing, my dear Jeffrey.—Waiter, 
a bottle of soda water. 






O’GorkMan Manon. 


That’s poor drink, Mr. Yorke.—Like Add ! ho, ho, ho, ho !—Waiter, 
another tumbler of whisky and water, sereeching hot, with no lemon in it at 
all, except sugar. 
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Str JoserpH YORKE. 


Here, and as your hand is in, another splice of grog.—Like——ha, ha, ha! , 
By my precious eyes, Jeff. but you'll be the death of me! , 


JEFFREY. 





Really, gentlemen, I conceive 
OLIveR YorRKE. 

Conceive what you like, it is pretty clear, that you give us, Englishmen, no 

opportunity of deciding whether the puff upon you in the Spectator is de- 


; ser,ed or not. 
Sir JosepH YORKE. 


Bring me another cigar.— What was it? 
OuiverR YORKE. 


Why, the Spectator assured us that our friend here was a very fine fellow; 
that “his wit, though ever sparkling, is never offensive; that his humour, 
though not without breadth, is never vulgar; that his language, if not the 
purest in respect of idiom, is both refined and copious; that he speaks with 
extreme facility, the spring of his oratory swelling up, not by gushes, but in 
one pure, pellucid, perennial flow.” 


O’Gorman Manon. 
That’s mighty fine writing: it puts one in mind of Tom Steele. 


OxiverR YorkE (continuing to read). 


“When all these circumstances are taken together, it will not appear 
surprising that Mr. Jeffrey is the enfant gdté of the Scotch public.” 


Sir JoserH YORKE. 


And it appears that he is determined not to risk himself upon a new tack. 
Truth is best. Jeff., did you spin that are yarn yourself ? 


JEFFREY. 
What do you mean ? 


O’Gorman Manon. 


O!—in plain English, did you scribble all that rubbish yourself, in your 
own praise ? 
JEFFREY. 


I, gentlemen ?—Oh no !—How could you 





So 


O.iverR YORKE, 


I am afraid that the denial fastens it upon you, my Lord Advocate. But 
I doubt if you are the author of the concluding remarks: ‘‘ It may appear of 
small moment, though, in the first instance, it will tell against the Lord 
Advocate, that, as was said of St. Paul Qe 





O’Gorman Manon. 


Oh! oh !—I must have another tumbler after that.—Jeffrey and St. Paul! 
—Waiter, a fresh snifter. 


WAITER. 
Sir? 
O’Gorman Manon. 


O! I forgot; your education was unhappily neglected. Fillthis machine 
again with ditto-repeated.—I beg your pardon, Mr. Yorke; readon. You 
stuck at St. Paul. 


Outver YORKE. 


“‘—-As was said of St. Paul, his bodily presence is weak.” 
u 2 
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Sir Joseru YorKE, 
Yes, he is but a small craft. 
Oxiver YORKE. 


«* A defect which is not improved by a voice somewhat of the thinnest, and 
issuing as it were by jerks from his chest, a pronunciation which we can only 
describe by saying that it is neither Scotch, English, nor Irish.” 


JEFFREY. 
A most impudent calumny. 


O’GormMan Manon. 


Don’t fret about it, Jeffrey, it takes a deal of time to get the English accent 
as Lhave it. [Criesof oh! oh!] Ay, that’s what they say to me in the House, 
but never mind. 

Ouiver YoRKE. 


I cannot help remarking that this description of Jeffrey’s person and voice 
in the Spectator would pass for a critique upon his literary labours. A long, 
lanky, perennial gush bubbling forth with a frothy facility—a small, small 
matter after all—a style of the thinnest, and a dialect which is mixed up of all 
the defects of Scotland, England, and Ireland, and equally rejected by all. 


JEFFREY. 
Mr. Yorke, you’re personal, and: 


O’GormMan Manon. 


Call him out then. You see how soon Sir James Graham found out that 
I was no demagogue when I dropped him a hint. 


O.tver YoRKE. 


No—I’ll explain. By the way, a contributor of mine has sent me a parody 
upon Lord Byron’s ‘‘ Tambourgi, tambourgi.” Shall I chaunt it, to restore 
harmony ? 


OMNES. 
Certainly. 


OLtver YORKE. 


** Crown office ! Crown office ! the writ from thy scribe 
Gives hope to the flunkies, and promise of bribe— 
All the vow-breaking Baillies arise at the note, 
Cuparian, Dundeeian, each vendible vote. 


Oh! none is so gay as the shabby turncoat, 

With the hope of a place for the change of his note. 
To the deil or his dam every promise may flock, 
And he sticks to ‘ my Lord’ as a shell to the rock. 


Shall the Baillies of Perth, who could never refuse 
A patron in place, placeless candidates choose? 
They the chance of an Advocate member forego ? 
Slip occasion so tempting ?—-Oh—no—never, no! 


Dundee, though disfranchised, sends forth all the race, 
That toss off their free cups in the honour of place ; 
And their noses of red shall be redder before 

Their champion is seated, and settled the score. 


Then the turncoats of Cupar, who lie for a pound, 
All ready to rat at a word shall be found; 

Shall leave in the lurch their old friends without fail ; 
And my Lord Blue and Yellow shall hasten to hail.” 





t 
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I should mention that this last iine is altered from the original parody. My 
contributor wrote it. 


« And cram by false writs stubborn voters in jail.” 


You know, Jeffrey, to what it alludes; but I softened it. 


JEFFREY (much overpowered). 
Thank you, Sir, thank you. 


O’Gorman Mauon (waking). 
Is there any more of that stuff? 


OLIVER YORKE. 
Half-a-dozen verses. 


O’Gorm«n Manon. 
Oh !—[relapses.] 


OLIVER YORKE. 


«« Who values a button the cause of reform, 
The Tories may growl, or the Radicals storm. 
No people of reason can think it a sin, 
If things look quite different when out and when in. 


He praised the fair face of reform in his youth, 

And Scotch boroughs he fell on with talon and tooth; 
But your Whig has been ever a double-tongued lyre, 
And the “‘ Articles” all may go fizz in the fire. 


Remember the moment when Wellington fell, 

The shrieks of the Peels, and the Greys’ conquering yell— 
All the posts that are vacant, the plunder to share, 

The snug jobs to manage—the pickings so rare. 


Talk not of consistency—there we are deaf; 

He must think not of that who is voting for Jeff. 
’Tis the day of our profits—and who ever saw 

A more liberal member than Purse-in-the-paw ? 


Grey Gaffer his kindred is placing, like Peel ; 

And yellow faced Durham is Lord Privy Seal : 

And the Treasury benches with Whiglings are stored— 
And our own little Jeffrey’s a neat legal Lord. 


Committee! to poll ther before the ¢own scribe ; 
Crown-office, thy writ gives a promise of bribe. 

Frank once would have hooted you out of the town, 
But now you’re in place, and our votes are your own.” 


WAITER. 
Sir! Mr. O’Gorman Mahon! 
O’GorMAN Mauon (wakes). 


What is that. Mister me no Misters, audacious menial. The Speaker 
himself calls me by my name, and the newspapers acquiesce. 


Walter. 


ae a Hirish petition a-going on; and there’s a scrimmage after you in 
e ouse. 


O’Gorman Manon (hastily swallowing a tumbler of punch). 
What’s it about.—I must be off.—1’ll be back in a crack, after I’ve given 


the fellows a twisting. (Exit. 
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Sir Josepu Yorkx (ejecting a mouthful of tobacco-juice). 

What! O’Gorman going to speak !—Stop, man.—By the god of war, I’d 
not miss him for the world. Sir Charles Wetherell and he are the only men 
in the House worth hearing.—I am only going to part company, my hearties, 
for a short while. Keep the grog stirring.—‘* When Britain first at Heaven’s 
command.” [Exit singing, and pulling up his breeches. 












Oxiver YORKE. 


Well, they are gone; they are friends of mine; but, nevertheless—no mat- 
ter now.—What will you drink? We must have some quiet literary conver- 
sation together. 


JEFFREY. 
We all take toddy in the North; and I’ll stick to it. 


[A couple of fresh bottles of whisky, with the accompaniments, are put 
upon the table. The gentlemen brew, each his respective quantum, in 
silence. 






Oxiver YoRKE. 
How is the Edinburgh getting on? 








JEFFREY. 
It is now in the hands of Macvey Napier. Tom Macauley is his great 
gun. 











O.tver YoRKE. 
And that is only a pop-gun. 
JEFFREY. 
And Regina, your own magazine, how does she prosper? 


O.iverR YorRKE. 
As well as can be expected. We say we sell 10,000; but that is a trick 
of trade—all trades, you know, have tricks. But, in reality, we have not yet 
a bond fide sale of more than 8,700. Consider, we are scarcely a year started. 













JEFFREY. 

Well, at all events, the world ought to be eternally grateful to you for the 
able, manly, independent manner in which you have stood up to expose the 
goosey and humbug of fashionable novels. Since I have relinquished the 
Saffron and Blue, these feckless productions have been fluttering over the 
green and fragrant fields of literature like a swarm of hungry and destructive 


locusts : devouring all the fatness of the soil, and laying waste all the fairest 
hopes of the husbandman. 


Oxtver YorKE. 


Sir, I was long determined to chastise the base traffickers in the article, 
to use the shopman’s phrase, of the fashionable novel. Than these, I do 
not think there is a more pernicious race in society. The thief may have 
hunger for his excuse for felony—the poor famished dank street-walker may 
allege desertion and earthly disappointment and despair as palliatives for her 


miserable trade—but what palliation is there for these Lockits and Peachums 
of society? 


JEFFREY. 

Why, Oliver, you are waxing eloquent—like Sidney Smith, or Harry 
Brougham, or James Macintosh, or even like myself, whenever we in our 
youthful days were bent upon flaying alive some unhappy animal who had 
incurred our most especial displeasure. A change, however, has come over 
the current of those things :—Macvey Napier’s long nose is enough to damn 
the Edinburgh—from being sparkling and buoyant and witty, and redolent of 
mirth, humour, satire, and every thing that’s bitter and cream-of-tartarish, 
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it has become as heavy and dull as ditch water. Heigh ho! that I should 
have to mourn over the fallen destinies of the Saffron andthe Blue. It’s all 
owing to Macvey Napier’s long nose. You did well to call him Macveius 
Naperius Naso. 

OxiverR YORKE. 


And I did well, too, to make mince-meat of this tribe of novelists—to cut 
them up like a gourd; and, what is more, I promise you never to cease 
this war until I have exterminated them, as were formerly the swarms of 
pirates who whilom infested the Spanish Main, ycleped the Buccaneers. The 
pirates of the modern school of novel writing are no whit better. Guerra 
a cuchillo. 

JErFFREY. 


The fashionables, however, were even with you. Your Regina sprang 
forth in all her monthly brilliancy, and astonished the cockney gazers with 
the full blow of her redundant and rainbow charms on the first, and then ap- 
peared on the fifth of the month in the 


OLIverR YORKE. 


In a journal, as notorious for its pseudo-fashionable demeanour as the 
lobby beauty is for her obligations to the hare’s foot and rouge pot, or as 
the Cheapside snip is for his comme il faut air, graces, and gait. Why, my 
good fellow, this tawdry journal puts on the cast off livery of the court foot- 
man, that it may with greater plausibility be enabled to impose on the un- 
practised vision of the town ignoramus and the country bumpkin. 


JEFFREY. 
Still it has succeeded—at least so they told me in the North. 


OLIVER YORKE. 


I doubt it—but no matter—so did Harriet Wilson’s Memoirs. However, 
let us take some notice of the answer, (which bears every internal evidence of 
Bulwer’s worst writing) to the hard hits of our immaculate and invincible 
Regina. Read, my dear Lord, and don’t clip the King’s English. 


JEFFREY (reads). 


“ We have long intended to wield our potential and influential [the impu- 
dent varlet !] grey goose quill in defence of this vilified department of modern 
literature.” 

O.iver YORKE. 


Unheard of impudence—Tom Errand, in Beau Clincker’s clothes, would, 
if brought into a modern drawing-room, make a similar strutting and 
cocking of plumes, under the vulgar supposition that a swaggering and 
bullying air would prevent discovery of the deceit. He—the snorting, 
kicking, hee-hawing donkey—he talk of taking up his grey goose quill in the 
defence of Novels—why he is the great delinquent himself. Is not the 
journal Colburn and Bentley's solid and undivided property? Did we not 
prove that it was obliged to puff and bepraise every piece of trash that issued 
from the manufactory of the Burlingtonians? Did we not produce eighteen 
consecutive examples of flagitious praise on the part of this same demirep, 
publication. However, my Lord, proceed. 


Jerrrey (reads). 


“ Now we can well conceive that the laborious literator who has been 
digging and delving for the ore which gilds his own learned productions, in 
the occult and scattered veins of ancient knowledge, and who has nearly 
melted his own brains over the furnace in the process of amalgamation, must 
feel sorely galled and mortified on perceiving the adhesive properties of his per- 
formance to the bookshelves of his publisher ; while the octavo tripartite of the 
fashionable novel,—born of nothing, begot of nothing,—frivolous as the fumes of 
champagne, and light as the down on the wings of Vanity—evanesces like the 
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vapours of his own literary crucible, leaving a button of pure gold in its room! 
But surely the mind of such a philosopher might instruct him that purchasers of 
* Granby,’ or ‘ Almack’s,’ would have nothing to say to his paradoxes, even 
were the productions of fashionable novels interdicted by Act of Parliament ; and 
that the sickly appetite which has originated the manufacture of these sugared 
cates, could not possibly be appeased BY OAT CAKES AND ROUNDS OF BEEF.” 


OLiverR YORKE. 


What horrible trash in point of writing—what nonsense in point of rea- 
soning. The fellow who perpetrated such rank stuff ought to be tied to the 
halberds and get his three hundred—less were insufficient. We did not 
know before that philosophy was equivalent “ to oat cakes and rounds’of beef.” 
We were equally ignorant that there is no intermediate step between frivolity 


and philosophy ; in our ignorance we had conceived such a thing as common 
sense. Proceed, my Lord. 


Jerrrey (reads). 


** Still more readily can we sympathise with the irritation of the true lover of 
literature, who, in his eagerness for the regeneration of the belles lettres in 
England, mistakes the effect for the cause, and pounces on the fashionable novel, 
pronouncing it to be the worm which has eaten to the heart of the withered oak- 
tree, in whose corruption it has been engendered.” 


OLIveR YORKE. 
The worm in the oak-tree, begotten of corruption, begets that corruption— 
helps in the spread of havoc and desolation. The participator in mischief is 
equally guilty with the prime cause of the mischief. 


Jerrrey (reads). 


“ So far from injuring the cause of literature, they have no more in com- 
mon with its interests than a wooden rocking-horse with the hunters in Lord 
Plymouth’s Melton stud, while their enormous abundance proves only that, 
being addressed to the idle, luxurious, and wealthy, who are able to gratify 
their ravening appetite for novelty, the supply is necessarily proportioned to 
the demand.”’ 

Ouiver Yorke. 


Gin-drinking might be defended on the selfsame principle. 


JEFFREY (reads). 


«‘ They might just as well propose the demolition of Gunter’s or Grange’s 
luxurious counters, on the plea that bread is the staff of life, and confection- 
ery an enervating indulgence; or write down Spitalfields and their brocaded 
splendours, because a frieze trusty is a sufficient defiance against the incle- 
mency of the weather. The rational part of the community, meanwhile, will 
admit that all these flimsy luxuries are the natural product of a state of 
society uniting a degree of morbid refinement with the excitements of exces- 
sive opulence.” 

Outver YorRKE. 

If pastrycooks and silkmercers were to pass off their wares as the most 
substantial and indispensable food and clothing, their fraud should be ex- 
posed. But the parallels to our friends in Burlington-street, are not Gunter 
and Grange ; but Doctors Jordan and Eady. Go forward. The philosophy 
I pass. 

JerrrReY (reads). 

** But we have hitherto considered the fashionable novel in its meanest 
character; we are now willing to advocate its claims in a nobler point of 
view. Perceiving no reason that it should not be made a vehicle for the dis- 
play of as much morality, wit, humour, tact, judgment, grace, and pathos, 
as the best comedy of the best cra of dramatic literature, we conceive, that were 
the fashionable novel cultivated by first-rate writers. and emended by first-rate 
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critics, it might be placed in an eminent station in the ranks of elegant literature. 
The best and most popular novels we possess are such as would be included 
to-day in the vituperated class of the ‘fashionable.’ ‘ Sir Charles Grandi- 
son’ and ‘Clarissa’ for instance; ‘ Lady Julia Mandeville,’ ‘ Evelina,’ ‘ Ce- 
cilia,’ ‘ Belinda,’ ‘ Ennui,’ ‘ Vivian,’ and a hundred others equally instruc- 
tive and entertaining; not even Fielding, the coarsest of writers, refrains 
from the introduction of a ‘ Lady Bellaston,’ as a patch of tinsel on his serge 
doublet. Grammont’s mendacious memoirs can be considered in no other 
light than a fashionable novel; and in the beginning of the last century, 
when poetry usurped the place from which she has been ejected by the pro- 
gress of civilisation, the ‘ characters’ of Pope and Young were, in truth, the 
unconnected materials of a grossly-personal fashionable novel; while ‘The 
Rape of the Lock’ of the former writer assumes avowedly the same popular 
tone.” 
O.iveR YORKE. 


Only observe the truckling rogue—how hard he strives to make good his 
rotten position ; and how miserably the creature fails. If the fashionable 
novel were cultivated by first-rate writers, and emended by first-rate 
critics, it would be different to what it is at present, forsooth. To be sure 
it would! If the writer had brains in his head he would not talk such 
arrant nonsense. If Messrs. Colburn and Bentley were to leave off puffing 
they would not be so guilty of imposing on the public as they are. Why, 
we might go on speaking in the subjunctive for ever. But to what good? 
Do you not, my Lud, admire the clumsy manner in which the hack attempts 
to blend the manners of our age with those of another as distinct and different 
from its predecessors as light is from darkness? 


JEFFREY. 


To be sure. The first was the age of coarseness, the present that of re- 
finement. The beau of Shakspeare’s time would be the clown of the present. 


Modes of speech and manners alter from age to age. 


OxiveR YoORKE. 


I am, Jeffrey, but you are forgetting yourself, and your voice is becom- 
ing husky. 


JerFreY (drinks, replenishes, and reads). 


“Personality is a species of King-of-Oude’s-sauce, made to season all 
possible viands for all possible occasions. The idler portion of the reading 
world are so basely covetous of private scandal, that even a sermon is im- 
proved to their palate by the introduction of a clause, especially addressed 
to the errors of a friend; and the moment a work is placed in their hands, 
containing a lordship or ladyship among its dramatis persone, they set 
about discovering affinities between these chimerical personages, and some 
tiresome relation or rival at Almack’s, sharing, in common with. the-fictitious 
hero or heroine, the ordinary frailties and passions of human nature. But 
while the fair lectress of Park-lane luxuriates in the idea that her odious 
friend, the Countess, is shewn up in ‘ Almack’s,’ or ‘The Exclusives,’ 
Mrs. Tibbs, the Attorney’s wife at York or Bristol, is equally delighted with 
her discovery, that ‘that ’orrid Lady Sophia, our county member’s wife, 
has got it at last’—in the same character.” 


OriverR YoRKE. 


Oh, that we could make out the fellow’s mittimus to the tread-mill. Be- 
cause the world loves scandal, writers must cater to the pruriency of that 
world. Oh, for the tread-mill—the tread-mill! What a pretty compliment 
he pays to the powers of depicting character displayed in these novels drawn 
from “life.” But, my dear Lord, don’t fatigue yourself any further with 
that nonsense. I think I have considerably dished that trade. My satire 
has been more fortunate in its direction than yours when you thought to 
write down Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Moore, Southey, Burns, Swift— 
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Jerrrey (blushing). 


Spare me, my dear Sir—do not remind an old man of the presumptuous 
follies of his youth. 





Oxiver YorRKE. 


Well—let us turn to another subject. I have just read Sotheby’s Homer— 
and—(noise outside] Oh! our friends are returning—and we—— 


Re-enter O’GorMAN Manon and Sir Joseru YoRKE. 


Oxtver Yorke. 
Well—what have you been doing? 













O’Gorman Manon. 
A horrid shame to count the House when I was going to speak. 


OxtveR YorRKE. 
Quite disgusting. 


O’Gorman Manon. 
Well, it’s no matter, they are going out. 


























JEFFREY. 
Who, my dear sir ?—who 





O’Gorman Manon. 
Why your set, the Whigs ; they have not a leg to stand upon. 


JEFFREY. 

Good Heavens! (rushes out.) 

O’Gorman Manon. 

Ay, you may go, for your time is short. Here, Waiter, bring some drink- 
ing traps. 

Sir JosepH YORKE. 

Such a helpless set of Ministers I never saw. They just resemble a land- 
lubber rolling about he knows not how aboard ship, before he has got his 
sea legs. There isa mutiny among them, as sure asa gun. Why, Grant 
snaps at Graham, and Graham at Grant. Pretty fellow that Graham to 
put at the head of thenavy. I’ll be shot if he knows larboard from starboard. 


O’Gorman Manon. 


And what an elegant hash they made of their Budget. They were to have 
a tax upon transfers in the funds, but the Jews bawled so against it, that 
they dropped it like a hot potato. 


Sir JosepH YorKE. 

They will be obliged to do the same with the timber tax—the shipping in- 
terest are all up sky high. : 
Oxriver YoRKE. 

And their tax upon Cape is abandoned. By the way it was pretty relief 
to the middling classes to tax Port and untax Claret. The man that could 
afford to pay four or five guineas a dozen for his wine is relieved, and he 
who could only afford thirty or forty shillings has his prices raised. 

O’Gorman Manon. 


And by the Pope of Rome, and all other Saints, they shan’t tax the steam 
passengers, What! check the influx of the finest peasantry on the face of 
the earth? Could my constituents pay a half-crown tax? Not they, faith. 
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Oxtver YorKE. 
It will press hard upon the pleasures of the Cockneys, and it is bad policy 
not to keep the Metropolis in good humour. 
Sir JosepH Yorke. 


Yes, and it will bedevil the Steam Boats on the Clyde for instance, and 
elsewhere. It is a tax that must be thrown overboard. 


OLIvER YORKE. 


Well, then, and what remains ?—the transfer tax is gone—the timber tax is 
going—the steam-boat tax cannot stand. What remains? O! atax upon 
raw cotton. Manchester protests against it. I was glad to see that Young 
Praed made so sensible a speech for his début. 

O’Gorman Manon. 


Then what did they take off?—duty of tobacco—and put it on again. 


Sir Josepu YoRKE. 
Very bad that. Bring me a pipe. 


Oxiver YorRKE. 
The tax upon glass—and put it on again. 
O’Gorman Manon. 
The tax upon manufactured calico—and put it on again in a tax upon the 
raw material. 
OxiverR YORKE. 


The tax upon newspapers, which will give us the best public instructors a 
penny a-piece cheaper—a great relief indeed. 


O'Gorman Manon. 


And the newspaper people themselves do not give the ministers thank 
you for it. The Doctor himself told me so the other night. Besides, it is a 
breach of faith with the Irish papers, which is another reason for the imme- 
diate necessity of repealing the Union. 


Sir JosepH YorRKE. 
How is it a breach of faith with the Irish papers? 
O’Gorman Manon. 


Why, you see, the Irish papers are sold for a fivepenny and the English for 
sevenpence—therefore does not it stand to reason that the English should al- 
Ways pay two-pence more than the Irish? I saw it proved in a Dublin 
paper. 

Otiver YorRKE. 


Very reasonable indeed! Then the only tax taken off after all, worth men- 
tioning, is that upon candles? 
Sir JosepH YorKE. 
Which was always a light duty. 


Ouiver YoRKE. 


Fine financiering! but what could be expected when such a shallow prater as 
Poulett Thompson was the adviser. On the whole, the Whig ministry has 
been a failure. I am glad they got in, if it were only to prove that Lord Grey 
is an incapable old coxcomb. It requires, after all, no great talent, to make a 
showy speech once or twice a session, when you can choose your own time and 
your own question—when you have nothing to do but to find fault ; to review 
a book, as I may say, not to write one—and when you come, moreover, 
crammed by all the wit and wisdom of your party. It is rather different 
when you must act, not cavil ; get up, night after night, to defend, instead 
of to attack ; and in place of carry ing on a desultory guerilla warfare, under- 
take the management of a campaign. His Lordship’s incapacity has been 
discovered: “ the place,” as the Bible says, “‘ has shown the man.’ 
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O’Gorman Manon. 


And a poor show it is. 

Ottver Yorke. 

Lord Grey is one of a school which I hope is now defunct :—a school with 
whom speechifying was every thing—with whom the delivery of an orato- 
rical paragraph, or the rolling-forth of a rhetorical figure, or the composition 
of a curt contumelious epigrammatic sentence, seemed to be all the essence of 
political wisdom and sagacity. The rhetoricians were nearly done. This 
break-down of Lord Grey puts an end to them for ever. Nobody can expect 
any thing from them now. 


Sir JoserH YorKE. 
And a fair wind after them. The ministry must walk the plank. 


Oxtver YORKE. 


Yes :—Lord Grey, Goderich, Palmerston, Auckland, Althorp, Lans- 
downe, &c. must go. I do not think that Brougham, who has risen in 
public estimation since his rise to the woolsack—here, too, the place has 
shown the man—need stir; perhaps one or two others may be retained, but 
we must have a Tory ministry. 

O’Gorman Manon. 
Whew !—Well! they could not be worse than the thieving Whigs. 
Sin JoserpH YorKE. 
With Peel in it. 
Ouiver YorKE. 

The bitter in the cup.—I trust that disgrace may be avoided; but if he 
does come in, his situation must be subordinate, and he must surrender his 
precious currency bill. 

O’Gorman Manon. 

And reform ? 


Oxtver YorKE. 


Next Tuesday—the day we appear—will go far towards deciding that ; but 
no matter, reform must come now—all parties agree in that, as the Quarterly 
Reviewer is obliged to admit. 


O’Gorman Manon. 

By the way, who wrote that bow-wow article in the Quarterly ? 
Oxtver Yorke. 

What, don’t you know ?—It is no secret. 


O’Gorman Manon. 
I cannot guess. Who is it? 





O.tver YoRKE. 


Why John Murray himself. 


O’GormMan Mauon. 


Well, I do not see any chance of my joining the cabinet. But what will 
you do with Ireland? 


Sir Josepu YorkKE. 


Send her to Davy Jones. I wish that my old boatswain’s advice was 
practicable, which he proposed as we were standing by Cape Clear, on our 
way from the West Indies, some thirty years ago. “Captain,” said he to me, 
turning a quid in his jaw, ‘don’t you think that if they scuttled that ere island, 
and laid her under water for four-and-twenty hours, it would do her a lot of 
good?” I think with the boatswain. There is no better plan. 
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O’Gorman Manon. 


Sir Joseph—I will not let my beautiful, though unhappy country be in- 
sulted. 
Oxiver YorkKE. 


Oh! Gentlemen, no quarrelling, for God’s sake. Here are two jovial 
drinking songs which Sir Morgan has written for our Symposiacs. Let’s 
rehearse them, as the players say, and try whether they will flow trippingly 
from the lip. As for Sir Morgan, the life and soul of these parties, he says, 
he can’t join us this evening, for his fat bouncing widow has just arrived 
from Cheltenham, and he trusts, by a grand coup d’état, to win her hand, 
and, what is better than her mutton fist, her clear three thousand a year. 
Come, Sir Joseph shall try one, and yourself the other. 


Sir JoserpH YorKE. 


Gad—give us the yarn. [I'll stave it forth for you. 
[Puts down his pipe, swigs off his grog, and sings. 


PERSICOS opI, &c. 


’Bout your foreign symposiacs, prythee, don’t bother me, 
I hate your soup maigre and frogs @ la Russe. 

I’d a smoking rump steak, and nice oyster sauce rather see, 
Than all that Beauvilliers’ art can produce. 


I despise thin potations, vin du pays ’s my abhorrence ; 
Small wine and small glasses I piously scout. 

Than to yield to encroachments like these I have more sense, 
Here, waiter, quick, hand me a bottle of stout. 


And no bad thing either. Waiter, the stout. 
[Waiter brings the stout. Sir Josepu finishes the bottle at a pull. 


O’Gorman Manon. 


Faith, Sir Joseph, you have a mouth capacious as the Dragon of Wantley’s. 
Now comes my turn. Ill pitch my voice, as I do in the House, where the 
Reporters seem to think it sounds most musically, at least to judge from the 
effect, for the Reporters all stretch out their crane necks and long ears, as 
ifthey would not lose asingle word for a mint of money. 


Song by O'Gorman Manon, 


Long glasses at Long’s, when high brimming for me, 
With brisky and frisky champagne, 
Give a cock to my Pistol-like courage, d’ye see? 
Till big valour swells out ev’ry vein. 
I go to the House, and I kick up a row, 
But Stanley won’t jaw when I press him; 
So again I uncork a bright magnum with Yorke, 
Jolly Oliver Yorke, God bless him! 
God bless him! 
Jolly Oliver Yorke, God bless him ! 


I’ve a love for the King, and more for the Queen, 
And more for myself than the two, 
And standing, I'll fall by this Magazine, 
And toss off my swizzle with you! 
I’m, d—m me! agog! but no demagogue, 
As Sir Jemmy—but don’t let’s distress him ! 
Here’s the King, and the Queen, and the land of Potheen, 
And bold Oliver Yorke, God bless him! 
God bless him! 
Here’s to Oliver Yorke, God bless him! 
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Sir Josepn YorRKE. 
Capital—excellent—admirable. Braham never did it better. 


Oxiver YorRKE. 


Now, gentlemen, let us have a round—a grand chorus, and then ’gad 
we'll set to and make a night of it. I'll strike up. 


Soon as welcome night lets fall, 
All so heavy ily—all so heavily, 

O’er the earth her dusky pall: 

All so heavily—heavily. 


Overjoyed again we’ll meet, 
All so merrily—all so merrily ; 
With light hearts and flying feet, 
And thrilling touch and whisp’ring sweet, 
To trip it merrily—merrily. 


Then will music’s sprightly strain, 
Sounding cheerly—sounding cheerly, 

Charm away each ling’ring pain, 

-All so cheerly—cheerly. 


And when every brow is clear, 
And eyes beam witchingly—eyes beam witchingly, 

Love will half forget to fear, 

And Beauty not disdain to hear, 

The suit that humbly courts her ear, 

Pleading touchingly—touchingly. 


OMNES. 


Omnes.—Ha! ha! ha! 


OLIveR YORKE. 
Waiter—here, waiter—bring two fresh bottles and clean glasses. 
Enter a Gentleman in black. 
Mr. Yorke— 
O.iver YoRKE. 


What is this interruption? Cannot I take mine own ease in mine own 
Inn. 


[ Gentleman motions Mr. Yorke to the door—slips an immense letter 
into his hand—puts his finger to hie lips, and exit. 


Sir JosepuH YorRKE. 
Why, this is like the old dumb shows. 


OxiverR YorKE (hastily perusing the letter). 

Gentlemen—I must go—I must attend His —————, the personage, I 
mean, from whom this comes, this moment. [ Exit. 
O’Gorman Manon. 

By the powers—I would not wonder if the King has sent for him to settle 
the Cabinet— 


[Left speaking.] 


Gunnell and Shearm an, 13, Salisbury Square, London. 











